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THE GOLDEN SHOE 



CHAPTER I 



"lovely LONDON" 



A YOUNG girl peeped through the blurred window of a 
dismal room upon the wet walls and wetter pavement 
of a dismal street. She was a beautiful girl, with regu- 
lar features in an oval of excellent, country-clean com- 
plexion crowned with soft dark hair. But she was un- 
consciously conscious that she was not looking her best. 
There was a frown on her smooth forehead, and vexed 
lines about her eyes as she surveyed the streaming rain 
doing its worst with a thoroughfare that the most noble 
suns of summer could do little to beautify. 

So this was London, she thought, and this was her 
first day in it. She had arrived late last night, had driven 
to the humble hostel which now sheltered her — ^the hostel 
which Miss Tokenham had recommended — had slept un- 
easily, stirred by sense of adventure and wonder and hope, 
and had wakened to as watery a morning as even that 
dripping August had vouchsafed. This was a little 
dashing to her spirits and the view from her window 
did not lighten her depression. She tried to cheer her- 
self by recalling an aphorism she had read once in a pic- 
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ture paper to the effect that the true man — ^including the 
true woman — ^makes his own weather. But it would not 
do. Perhaps, she reflected, the weather, when it is bad, 
makes the true man — ^and the true woman. 

Her breakfast had been brought to her room on con- 
sideration of a trifling extra payment. The small purse 
which the girl had allotted for initial expenses, could not 
well afford extra pa3mients. Indeed it only assured a 
limited future for any payments at all, without trenching 
upon her sacred hoard, but she did not wish to face the 
common room and she treated herself to the luxury of 
solitude. She wished to be alone with her London, and 
she was alone with her London, and the fact did not 
exhilarate her. 

It was not a delicious breakfast The tgg w?is an 
older hand at the? game than she relished; the tea was 
insipid; the bread was very stale and the margarine un- 
necessarily blatant. All that would not have mattered, 
she thought, if only the weather had been fine. For all 
her youth, she was old enough to remember how often 
in her little life, hours or days of physical or mental 
trouble had been tmcannily associated with malignant at- 
mospheric conditions. Again she recalled her aphorism, 
and shook her head. Only Noah could be contented 
with a day like this. What good f orttme could come of 
such a day? And she had come to London to seek her 
fortune. 

Presently, however, the rain lessened. A gleam of 
sunshine divided the iron skies for a few minutes. It dis- 
appeared again swiftly, but the rain had ceased to flow 
with its former ferocity, and was rapidly reducing its 
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''LOVELY LONDON" ii 

volume to a misty drizzle. The girl made up her mind 
to go out and take the morning. Anything was better, 
even the chance of a wetting, than sitting there moping 
in that dingy room. She had a mackintosh ; she had an 
umbrella; she had stout shoes — ^also a stout heart. She 
would put on her armour and go out in quest of she knew 
not what. Perhaps the spirit of London. 

She arrayed herself, went down the shabby stairs with- 
out meeting anyone, to her satisfaction; paused in the 
dark hall to open the peeling door, and r^n down the 
steps and through the rusty gate. She came to a halt 
and looked about her. Once in the wan open she felt a 
spirit of cheer. London was, in a sense, her own, to do 
as she liked with. She was her own mistress and could 
go where she pleased. Where should she go ? 

In front of her and behind her stretched a long row 
of the ugliest houses that she had ever seen. They were 
mean survivals of the age of stucco, with hideous pil- 
lared porches and dirty walls, whose unworthy surface, 
cracked and seamed by a climate it was not honest enough 
to resist, had fallen away in places in great patches, re- 
vealing the naked bricks beneath. A greenish dampness 
asserted itself on the squat, ungainly, decaying columns 
of the ridiculous sham balustrades which defended the 
swamps that pretended to be front gardens on the strength 
of a few mildewed plants and withered shrubs. She was 
sufficiently familiar with the Scriptures to think of the 
Abomination of Desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
Prophet 

Which way should she go? The prospect either way 
seemed equally unattractive. She would have tossed a 
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coin to decide, but for the reflection that the sight of a 
young woman standing in the rain and spinning a penny 
in the air might attract unnecessary attention frc«n the 
passers-by, though passers-by were few just then, and 
the only observers of her actions were a couple of dejected 
cats, who sheltered themselves under grimy laurels in a 
neighbouring garden and tried to look as if they enjoyed 
themselves in the hot ancestral jungle. An old rhyme 
which she had heard as a child came into her head. "If 
you go to the left you are sure to go right ; if you go to 
the right you go wrong." True, this referred to the rule 
of the road in driving, but she would take it as oracular 
in her present case. She turned definitely to the left and 
went on her exploring way. 

As she walked she found herself curiously indifferent 
and inattentive to the London she had so longed to en- 
ter. Her reason assured her that all London could not 
be like the series of drab and decomposing streets she 
was traversing, but she was in the thick of these sour 
passages, and the sky was still black and the clouds were 
still drizzling, and she could not fix her thoughts with 
any comfort upon her surroundings. A vague misgiving 
troubled her; the easy disheartedness that comes to a 
nature sensitively alive to external impressions and influ- 
ences. She kept asking herself idle questions that were 
in their very essence impossible to answer. Had she 
done well in coming to London? Could she ever make 
her way, ever be happy in the great ungainly city which 
had such ugly places in it ? She walked on briskly as be- 
came a country-bred, but not alertly; she felt like one 
who, half-unwitting, attempts to escape from the tangle 
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of a maze. She passed, unheeding, more ill-favoured 
streets, was vaguely aware of tramway lines and of vast 
shattering tramcars, packed with dank, wretched-looking 
people ; she came into a region haunted by a muddy canal 
which seemed to her as melancholy as the River of Death 
she had read of; she crossed a bridge over its gloomy 
waters and wandered on the other side and crossed an- 
other bridge back again, and crossed yet a third to the 
further shore, and all the while she saw little and learned 
little of what was around her. As she used to forget her 
childish sorrows under the magic influence of the Balling- 
ton Kinema, so now she forgot the shabby streets and 
the damp air and the harsh rain that seemed to lash her 
slim flanks through her dripping coat. 

Her mind was as a picture palace with herself for its 
sole audience, and the film she beheld was the story of her 
own life up to that day. She saw it, indeed, not in con- 
secutive reels, but by fits and starts as it were, now a slice 
of yesterday, now a slice of years ago, yet in the main 
orderly enough and interesting in its familiarity. 



CHAPTER IL 



"come like shadows" 



There came an hour in Cynthia Moon's young life 
when she formed a resolution — ^which is a common 
enough human experience — and having formed it, kept it, 
which is less common. She resolved that sometime or 
other, sooner or later, she would leave her home and her 
family and make a life for herself. She did not come to the 
decisicm in a spirit of bravado, or mutiny, or egotism, 
or selfishness : she did not whip her heavy spirits with any 
catchwords about "living one's life," or "right to self- 
determination." She simply realized, with the premature 
nimbleness of mind that vile environment fosters, the 
hopelessness of her present condition and the impossibility 
of any good coming to her or to anyone else by her re- 
maining in it. She was not discontented with poverty, 
not afraid to share it with those she loved or who loved 
her. But she was not a girl to cherish delusions. She 
knew that she did not love her family, and — ^which was 
more important in suiq>orting her in her decision — she 
knew that they did not love her. She did not resent 
this latter fact, though it must have surprised many who 
would have agreed cordially with the first part of her 
postulate. She simply faced and accepted a patent reality, 
so patent that it could not call for any sacrifice on her part. 

14 
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Indeed the girl's family, as she mentally reviewed it 
in the first dim dawning of her decision, was not a love- 
able presentation of humanity. The weak father, who 
called himself a musician and was in fact a very indiffer-: 
ent piano-tuner, had the greatest daim upon the girl's 
regard, for he was never, even in his least sober moments, 
either unkind or uncivil. Left a widower when Cynthia 
was a very little girl, Abdiel Moon had married again, 
had married a widow, a Mrs. Parkins, with a little son. 
This woman, who dominated the unlovely household on 
the strength of a small annuity, which she spent chiefly 
upon liquor, was a wild and voluble virago when she was 
awake, and a bloated mass of alcoholized flesh in the sod- 
den stupor of her sleep. Her step-brother, a little older 
than Cynthia, with a cunning mind in a puny body, had 
inherited his parent's failing, but kept it under restraint, 
perforce, from lack of means to gratify it, though Cynthia 
suspected him of petty thefts from his occasional em- 
ployers to tipple with, and sickened at the thought. Had 
she, she sometimes asked herself in horror, after her 
father had reeled and hiccoughed to bed, this taint, this 
poison, in her blood? Looking at her image in her mir- 
ror, and realizing her dear skin, her bright eyes and her 
firm flesh — ^all these assertive in spite of her ill-nurtured 
life — ^she believed and hoped that she was spared this 
curse. There was sound reason for her belief and hope. 
Her own mother, so far as she could remember her, had 
been a sober-living woman, and her father had not been 
a drinking man tuitil his second wife's degradation de- 
graded him. Cynthia knew little or nothing of the science 
of life, but she reasoned that her nature might be clean. 
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She did not find herself called upon to resist a tempta- 
tion, for the temptation did not exist, and this, too, she 
took for re-assurance. The daily sight of her three com- 
panions, all in different degrees of intoxication, filled her 
with a furious loathing, not so much of them, though 
there was something of that, too, as of the folly which 
swayed and enslaved them. When she was still a child 
and precociously aware of the ugliness of her environ- 
ment, she could never be persuaded to accept the bibulous 
hospitality of her step-mother. Once the unhappy woman, 
exasperated by the girl's refusal to take a sip of her gin, 
flew into a foul rage and threatened to beat her for her 
insolent behaviour. But here the father interfered, and 
Successfully, with the argument that the less the girl 
drank the more would be left for her elders, an argument 
which tickled the drunken woman's humour, and there- 
after the little Cynthia, so far as that matter was con- 
cerned, was left alone. The step-mother found consola- 
tion for her step-daughter's lack of good fellowship in 
the highly convivial disposition of her son. It was in this 
society that the girl grew through girlhood into woman- 
hood, and came to face the parting of the ways. 

The film flickered for an instant away from the sacred 
hearth and the happy family hallowed by its fires, to 
Balling^on itself, the little town in Sussex where Cynthia 
imbibed the sweet milk of domesticity. It was more like 
an over-grown village than a town; it straggled and 
sprawled, with lapses of continuity, into the country one 
way and into the marshes another way, and there was 
always a queer contrast between the lustiness of its en- 
vironing rusticity and its own smug resemblance to a 
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withered and shriveled cathedral town. Ballington has 
its tiny place on the page of provincial history, and at 
scattered times strangers came from London and even 
from across the great sea, to verify the existence of the 
ancient church and to think the right sort of thoughts over 
the knightly tomb of Sir William de Ballington. For 
the rest it was a rather dull and rather sulky little huddle 
of human beings and human habitations. If Cynthia 
had been graced with a happier childhood, she might 
very well have liked the place. Even now, as she looked 
at it through the rain and gloom of the great city, she 
saw that it had its somnolent attraction, and she felt in 
fancy against her forehead the wind over the marshes, 
salt-sweet with the savour of the sea. Then she thought 
of her father, and her step-mother, and her horrible step- 
brother, and the picture shivered away. 

When C3mthia was old enough to earn money her af- 
fectionate relatives set her to work for her living. There 
was a little boot shop in their neighbourhood, the proprie- 
tor of which was a fellow member with Mr. Moon of 
the small social club that held its meetings of an evening 
at the Rose and Crown. At one such foregathering, when 
Cynthia was nearly fourteen years old, Mr. Bonnett, after 
the utterance of sundry imprecations against the vagaries 
of womankind in general, condescended to explain to his 
friend Moon that he had a particular example in his mind. 
Mr. Bonnett patronized Mr. Moon for several reasons. 
He was a well-to-do bootseller according to the standards 
of the place. Also he was of a relative sobriety, whereas 
Mr. Moon, as an ostensible piano-tuner, came under the 
general heading of itinerant musician and could never be 
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reasonably described as completely sober. Mr. Moon 
resented the patronage hotly, but he kept his heat within 
the prison of his waistcoat, because Mr. Bonnett had a fit- 
ful enthusiasm in the way of standing treat. Therefore 
he questioned Mr. Bonnett about his particular example, 
and was told with noble indignation how one of his young 
ladies — ^the youngest and the most ladylike — ^had actually 
gone off with the traveller from Higby, the great Boot 
King. "And where to g^t another young woman from, 
at this time of day, Fm sure I don't know," Mr. Bonnett 
murmured dismally. 

Cynthia was as familiar with this conversation as if 
she had been present at it, because she remembered so 
well her father's return home that evening, all foolish 
fiery with the liquor he had swallowed and the indignation 
he had been compelled to swallow. For it appeared that 
Mr. Bonnett had suddenly called to mind Cynthia's ex- 
istence and had suggested to Mr. Moon that his little girl 
might have the vacant place if she were prepared to be 
willing, civil and industrious. The proposition, it ap- 
peared, had deeply offended Moon's bibulous sense of 
dignity. He said he had rejected it with scorn, whereas it 
is probable that he murmured weakly that he would think 
it over. Whatever he had said, his desire to refuse Mr. 
Bonnett's offer drove Cynthia's step-mother into one of 
her too frequent paroxysms of rage. Here was a chance 
to get the girl off their hands, here was a chance for the 
girl to earn her keep. Cynthia remembered the evening, 
even now, with a shiver: the step-mother brawling like 
an angry cat, the father piping like a particularly ridicu- 
lous sparrow. The end of it was that the pair lurched 
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to bed, the step-mother more drunk and t ^ ^ 

flustered than usual, and that the next ^ ^ 

Moon took the unresisting Cynthia rount 
nett's, and then and there secured for 1 
place in what Mr. Bonnett called his estat 

a salary of a very few shillings a week a .w* oimicr 

and tea thrown in. 

Cynthia was unresisting not because she did not want 
to resist, but because she knew very well that any form 
of resistance, vocal or physical, would have been entirely 
thrown away. If she could have put up any kind of even 
possibly. effective resistance to the project she would not 
have done so. She hailed, only too gladly — ^that poor little 
devil whom Cynthia now looked back upon with an aching 
heart — the chance of any emancipation, for the greater 
part of every day from the sordid surroundings of her 
home. Though she knew well enough that little or noth- 
ing of the few shillings would ever find its way to her 
pinafore pocket, she welcomed the thought of eating two 
daily meals in an atmosphere that was not thickened by 
hiccoughs, fouled with the odours of liquor and tobacco, 
and harassed by the mean, and worse than mean, teasings 
of her step-brother Mortimer. Wherefore Mr. Bonnett 
got into his service as willing a little slave as even he 
could have wished for, a slave who was always ready to 
work overtime, was always ready to wait after the shop 
was shut, if there was any little job to be done, a slave 
in short who was worth very much more to Mr. Bonnett 
than the slender salary and meagre entertainment that 
he offered to his vassal. Looking back on all this Cynthia 
did justice to Mr. Bonnett. If he worked her hard, she 
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for her part was willing to work hard ; he was never in 
any way unkind, and more often than not he told Miss 
Tokenham, the other and elder assistant, to see that the 
girl had a second helping if she seemed to desire or to 
need it. 

It did not need a long time for Cynthia to notice that 
old Mr. Bonnett had taken what Miss Tokenham called 
"a fancy" to her. At first she was watchful and sus- 
picious, for in the life she lived the world had few secrets 
from her. But she was soon reassured. Mr. Bonnett's 
intentions were strictly honourable. He had no child of 
his own and he liked the girl for her prettiness, for her 
willingness, and he pitied her for her miserable home. He 
saw that she went about her work as if she liked it, which 
she really did; how civil and brisk she was with the 
fussiest customers; how pleasantly she would smile at 
grumpy females who overhauled the shop and went away 
without making any purchase. Mr. Bonnett observed 
that sometimes such people came again, and he was 
pleased. 

The film shifted to a certain Thursday morning, a lit- 
tle before the shop closed for the weekly half holiday. 
Mr. Bonnett called Cynthia into his parlour and in- 
vited her to sit down. She obeyed, a little nervously, 
wondering if she had done anything amiss. She was soon 
set at ease. 

"My dear," said Mr. Bonnett, "when you take your 
wages home, do your parents allow you anything out of 
them?'^ 

Cynthia had a sense of humour and the thought of such 
an action on the part of her parents made her grin. 
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"I have twopence a week for pocket-money/' she said, 
and then added truthfully, "sometimes." 

Mr. Bonnett chuckled. She had always thought him 
an old man, but he was not more than middle-aged and 
he looked younger when he chuckled. 

"I thought as much," he said. "Now, my dear, I'm 
going to tell you that you are worth more than your 
money a week to me. Most people in my line would say 
that nobody is worth more than the least you can get him 
or her for. But that's not. my way of thinking or of do- 
ing. You are worth more to me and you shall have more. 
I'm going to double your wages." 

Cynthia gave a little gasp of joy. So many shillings a 
week seemed quite a little fortune. Then she saw that 
she would touch no more of the new shillings than she 
had of the old, and her face clouded. Mr. Bonnett saw 
the cloud and understood it. 

"But there is a condition attached to my offer," he 
went on. Cynthia wondered and listened. "You are not 
to say anything to your parents about this rise, and I 
won't say anything about it myself, and no more will 
Miss Tokenham, for she won't know anything about it 
neither. It will just be a little matter between you and 
me. And I don't mean to give the extra money to you 
week by week. I'm going to put it aside for you every 
Saturday, so that there'll be a nice little sum saving up 
for you, you see." 

Cynthia wished she could say how grateful she felt 
for Mr. Bonnett's kindness. But she did her best till she 
began to cry a little, being so unused to kindness, and 
Mr. Bonnett took her hand and patted it. 
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"You are a good girl," he said, "and a willing one, 
though I believe you are just a trifle too much on the 
emotional side for a boot shop. But Fve had my eye 
on you since you joined up and I should like you to make 
a name in our business/* 

For several years Cynthia worked at that business, on 
the nominal salary, without any distinct consciousness that 
she was making either a name or a fortune, for though she 
allowed her thoughts occasionally to dwell with affection 
on those mysterious super-shillings which were slowly 
mounting up, she heard no more of them from Mr. Bon- 
nett. During those years her family were chiefly occupied 
in grappling with the drink problem in the form in which 
it particularly addressed itself to them — ^how to combine 
a steadily increasing thirst with the steadily increasing 
cost of thirst quenchers. Though the price of spirits 
soared buoyantly her father and step-mother somehow 
managed, as they said, to make both ends meet. Mrs. 
Moon contentedly reduced the desire for eating to a min- 
imum. Mr. Moon actually persuaded himself to do a lit- 
tle work, and in consequence to earn a little money, and 
Mortimer, fired by his step-father's example, drifted from 
one odd job to another and managed to make enough to 
satisfy his own personal requirements in the way of 
liquor, and thereby to lighten the strain on the domestic 
budget. 

With the tramp of the years came a change in C3mthia's 
position. Miss Tokenham, stirred by a desire to better 
herself, succeeded in getting a place as deputy-fore- 
woman in one of the Higby Emporiums in a neigh- 
bouring commercial town. Mr. Bonnett immediately of- 
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fered her place to Csoithia who gladly accepted it. It 
meant, of course, more wages; it meant that she was 
getting on ; it was a step on the forward path of the van- 
ished Miss Tokenham ; it held out the tempting hope that 
she, too, might one day be an officer of Higby's. That 
would mean getting away from her family, a thing she 
was beginning to long for ever more ardently as the days 
went on. She would be sorry to leave Mr. Bonnett, 
but not so sorry as she would be glad to leave her home. 

When Cynthia was promoted, her step-mother, with 
the whole-hearted approval of Mr. Moon and of Morti- 
mer, endeavoured to commandeer her increased salary. 
But here Mr. Bonnett made a stand, and so effective a 
stand, that it was agreed that he should retain a third of 
the money to be allowed to accumulate in the local bank in 
Csoithia's name, and to be used thereafter to Cynthia's 
advantage, as Mr. Bonnett might decide. 

The Moon family gave way on this point the more 
readily, because of certain hints and winks and grins of 
Mortimer's which conveyed to his fond parents the grati- 
fying intelligence that old Bonnett was what he called 
"nuts" on C3mthia. 

The film took a new twist and showed Cynthia herself 
as a lanky lass, busy during her scant leisure from boots 
and shoes, lasts and laces, in the solemn process which 
she called improving her mind. She had a vague idea 
that it was a great help along the road to freedom to 
have what she had heard Mr. Bonnett call "book-learn- 
ing." Mr. Bonnett went in for being something of a 
scholar and had a funny little library in a funny little 
book-case in the back parlour, and a very short time after 
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Cynfhia came into his service he made her free of his 
literary treasure-house. It was more than the Alex- 
andrian library to him, if he had ever heard of the Alex- 
andrian Hbrary. It was more than the Alexandrian 
library to her, though she had never heard of the Alex- 
andrian library. From its shelves she was permitted to 
take a volume at a time and read it in the shop when no 
customers were about. After a time she was allowed to 
take a book home and read upon it whenever she had a 
chance. Cynthia had an implacable patience, and every 
book of Mr. Bonnett's seemed a milestone on the road 
to Liberty goal. 

Here were collected the books that had belonged to 
Mr. Bonnett's distant school-days, a Robinson Crusoe, a 
Rasselas, a ragged grammar and a coverless geography, 
some odd volumes of magazines, an old-fashioned edi- 
tion of Shakespeare in parts, illustrated with steel en- 
gravings of long-forgotten actors and actresses, and an 
imperfect copy of Pope's Odyssey. These and other odd- 
ments like them made up the jumble which Mr. Bonnett 
lodged in a creaky old bookcase and alluded to proudly as 
his collection. For Mr. Bonnett was pleased to regard 
himself as a book-lover, and perforce a book-buyer in 
a modest way. Every Saturday there was a market in 
Balling^on, and to this market it was a certain man's 
habit to come from a distance, with a barrow load of old 
books picked up in his peregrinations about the country, 
which he was ready to sell for what they would fetch. 
Mr. Bonnett often bargained with the man — Cynthia saw 
his picture for an instant, a disk of whiskered interest 
bending over the spread — and, far less often, made what 
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he considered a judicious purchase from his wares. Mr. 
Bonnett's affection for books seldom extended to the act 
of reading them. But he sheltered a confused liking for 
steel engravings which, now and then, untied his purse- 
strings. 

Cynthia had a swift, vivid image of herself pendent 
behind the counter over one of these treasured volumes, 
while Miss Tokenham sat and knitted in the back parlour, 
and Mr. Bonnett took his ease at his inn. She was, with- 
out being aware of it, desperately grateful to a paternally 
despotic government that had forced her to acquire the 
arts of reading and writing. At first she read for the 
sheer pleasure of the things readable, and stuffed her 
head with a queer muddle of delicious impressions, in- 
clined to confound the Prince of Abyssinia with the 
Prince of Denmark, and Crusoe in his goat-skins with 
Ulysses in his armour. But out of her medley of queer 
pleasures, liked at first, crudely, for their taste and thrill, 
there came in time a consciousness, like a sudden clear 
flame from a green smoking fire, that here lay a help to 
independence. Mr. Bonnett had patted her head once, 
finding her reading, and had adjured her, in his best 
manner of benevolent bibliophile, to ply her book as that 
was the way to get on in the world. Mr. Bonnett im- 
plied, without saying so much, that that was how he had 
got on in the world, and as the budding Cynthia regarded 
him as one of England's magnates, she took his words to 
heart and was glad long after that she had done so. 

The days drifted on, three hundred and sixty-five of 
them to every year, with an extra day at leap year, and 
many things happened to the world and to England in 
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the course of those years, but very little happened to 
BalHngton and it seemed as if very little happened to 
Cynthia. BalHngton was one of those places where 
nothing ever did seem to happen. It was rather like a 
well-regulated mechanical toy which performed its func- 
tions with a serene indifference to the prodigious events 
that troubled the rest of the planet. Of course it had its 
shakings in the storm. Young men went abroad who did 
not all come back — ^but Mortimer was never of these, for 
his wretched body saved his wretched spirit from such 
adventure. Young women did men's work and did it 
well, but Cynthia was never of these, for the Moons took 
good care that she stayed at her job with Mr. Bonnett, 
having their reasons and hopes therefor, thanks to what 
Mortimer had said. The girl saw herself through the 
troubled years, growing older and comelier and frag- 
mentarily wiser over Mr. Bonnett's books, friendless 
enough but not missing friendship, for she was always 
sustained by her dream of freedom while the long days 
ran their course. 



CHAPTER III 
"which ends this tame eventless history" 

Bestial step-brother Mortimer was right when he 
sniggered over Mr. Bonnett's fancy for Cynthia, though 
it was not given to him to know how right he was. 
Cynthia did not know it until she came of age, and knew 
all that her native town could teach her of the boot and 
shoe business. 

On her birthday Mr. Bonnett once again invited her 
into his parlour. It was the assistant's day oflF and they 
were alone. There was a decanter of sherry on the table 
and an uncut plum cake. Mr. Bonnett motioned Cynthia 
to a chair. 

"Sit down, my dear,'* he said. "This is your birthday 
and I want to drink a glass of wine with you in honour of 
the occasion." 

Cytithia stared at him in some astonishment, and with 
very little pleasure. His intention was plainly of the 
kindliest, but she was too sick of anything associated 
with strong drink to find his suggestion pleasant. Mr. 
Bonnett did not notice her uneasiness. 

"You have been associated with my business for sev- 
eral years, Miss Moon," he went on, "and in all these 
several years we've never had so much as a difference of 
opinion. We might have been partners we've got on so well 

«7 
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together. That's a point we'll come to by and by. First 
and foremost may I oflfer you a glass of wine and a slice 
of cake?" 

He lifted the sherry decanter as he spoke and was 
in the act of filling the glasses when the girl's uplifted 
hand arrested him. 

"If you please, Mr. Bonnett," Cynthia pleaded, "if 
you don't mind I would so much rather not take a glass 
of wine. I daresay you will understand why, and I ap- 
preciate your kindness all the same. But I should like a 
slice of cake very much." 

Mr. Bonnett gave a little sigh as he filled one of the 
empty glasses, and then cut a generous slice of the cake 
which he transferred to a plate — Cynthia noticed that 
he was using his best china — and handed to her with a 
jerky little bow. 

"I think I take your meaning," he said. "In fact I 
have no doubt at all that I do. But there is use and abuse 
in all things. Miss Moon, and the abuse by others should 
not prejudice us against the use, the scrupulously mod- 
erate use, by ourselves. I have always been a temperate 
man, believe me, but I will not deny that I like my modest 
glass, out of business hours, and that I feel that I am 
committing no sin when I drink your good health in this 
really excellent Amontillado, and couple the act with 
wishing you my best ^wishes for your health and happi- 



ness." 



He drained his glass as he spoke, made her another 
jerky little bow and remained standing with one hand 
resting on the flowered table-cloth as if he were about 
to make a speech. He was rather more like a boot-seller 
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than any work-a-day boot-seller has a right to be, but 
there was something in his carriage that was dignified 
in its friendliness which touched Cynthia. 

"My dear young friend/' he continued, "I feel it my 
bounden duty on this auspicious occasion, to tell you that 
you have outgrown such opportunities for your talents 
as our little town oflFers in the bootselling line, unless, in- 
deed — but that again shall be referred to later — I wish 
first to inform you how you stand." 

He drew from the breast pocket of his frock-coat a 
folded sheet of paper, which he unfolded and regarded 
sternly. 

"You may remember, Miss Moon," he said with a comic 
touch of solemnity in his voice, "a little conversation 
which we had some years ago regarding the matter of 
your salary, in the course of which conversation I in- 
formed you that while I intended to raise your wages, I 
proposed to lay that rise aside against a rainy day. The 
term rainy day is not appropriate at this moment which 
inaugurates your birthday. I will substitute for it the 
term 'sunny day' and proceed to render an account of 
my stewardship." 

C)mthia could see that Mr. Bonnett was enjoying him- 
self in the embellishment of his harangue with elaborate 
and time-honoured phrases, and behind his enjo)mient 
and his air of importance, she seemed to discern dimly 
some other motive or emotion, which agitated him out 
of his usual business-like calm. She nibbled a corner of 
her cake and nodded and smiled and waited to hear what 
he would say next. 

"It is five years since you entered into my employ- 
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ment," Mr. Bonnett when on doggedly, as if he were 
dealing with a customer, particularly obdurate as to size 
and fit, "and IVe taken it that we entered into our little 
understanding from the first day you brightened my door. 
Of course we didn't exactly do so, as you may remember, 
but we ought to have, yes, we ought to have. So that 
makes a matter of so many shillings every blessed week 
for so many blessed years. Now if you'll reckon up 
so many shillings every blessed week for so many blessed 
years, what do you make it come to ?" 

Cynthia shook her head vaguely, to imply that she 
didn't know. All her powers of computation seemed to 
have become suddenly powerless before Mr. Bonnett's 
pontifical manner. 

"Ah, my dear,'* said Mr. Bonnett, noting and pitying 
her bewilderment, "it's lucky for me that you didn't lose 
your head for figures when you had a customer's bill to 
make out. Never knew you to lose count of a farthing. 
Well, I'll tell you. In round figures you're the mistress, 
one way and another, of no less than a hundred pounds." 

Cynthia gave a little gasp of astonishment. One hun- 
dred pounds. She was the mistress of one hundred 
pounds. That meant the key to liberty, to anything, to 
everything. 

Mr. Bonnett made another dive at the breast pocket 
of his solemn frock coat and pulled out a packet of 
treasury notes, neatly tied together with tape. He tossed 
them into Cynthia's lap. 

"Here they are, my girl. They're yours : you've earned 
them well and honestly, and I'm glad I've been the means 
of saving them from being sucked up as gin and whisky. 
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I don't want no receipt for them. You've earned them 
honest and I gives them glad, and there's an end of that 
matter." 

"Oh, Mr. Bonnett," C)mthia murmured, "how can I 
thank you for all your kindness to me." She seemed 
to be living through some episode in one of Miss Token- 
ham's novelettes, but after all this was more thrilling be- 
cause it happened to be real. 

"Don't thank me at all," said Mr. Bonnett sturdily. "I 
happen to be an honest man and I've never sweated 
labour in my life. But you haven't heard all I've got to 
say to you yet." 

He paused and producing a very handsome bandana 
from the tail-pocket of his conventional frock coat, 
mopped a forehead that was beginning to grow damp. 
Cynthia wondered what more he could have to say. She 
soon knew. 

"You are now your own mistress," Mr. Bonnett said, 
with a gravity that seemed to be keyed to the pitch of 
the frock coat and the bandana, "and by the sweat of 
your brow, in a manner of speaking, you start your own 
life with a capital of a hundred pounds. I wish they 
were the good old shining golden sovereigns that meant 
something to count and touch and spin and jingle, and 
not those dirty little bits of paper." 

Cynthia looking at the packet in her lap felt that Mr. 
Bonnett's description was not strictly accurate. The 
notes which Mr. Bonnett had so suddenly delivered to her 
were all crisply fresh and glossy from the bank and seemed 
to defy stem time ever to soften their virgin hardness. 
But Cynthia felt that she understood what Mr. Bonnett 
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meant. A lap full of shining golden sovereigns would have 
seemed a more magnificent basis for the conquest of the 
world. 

"Now before you make up your mind what you are 
going to do with your little fortune/' Mr. Bonnett re- 
sumed, "Fve a sort of proposition to make to you." 

Mr. Bonnett now began to show signs of uneasiness, 
and Cynthia wondered why. 

"My dear Miss Moon," Mr. Bonnett began, and then 
corrected himself, "my dear Cynthia, for I do not think 
that the dignity of this day of your emancipation deprives 
me of the liberty I have enjoyed for all these years of 
addressing you by your Christian name — ^not in the shop, 
of course, always Miss Moon in the shop — ^but in familiar 
intercourse and after office hours, as it were. To begin 
again. My dear Cynthia, would there be any use, from 
a business point of view, in my asking you to be my 
wife?" 

Cynthia gave a little start which nearly jerked the 
packet of liberation on to the floor. She recovered her 
treasure and her senses at the same moment, and seeing 
that Mr. Bonnett had more to say, thought it was best 
for her to hold her tongue. 

"I do not suppose for a moment," Mr. Bonnett said, 
"that as man to maid I am exactly an enticing propo- 
sition. But life, if I may be presumed to argue from a 
fair experience of the subject, does not exactly bristle 
with enticing propositions. I may say without either 
vanity or exaggeration that I am exceedingly well to do. 
You would be very comfortable. You would be happier 
than many whom the world calls happy. Of course I 
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am older than you by a goodish bit, but it isn't the young 
ones that always make the best husbands. I promise 
you — and you know that I am one to keep my promise — 
that I would be very kind to you, my dear." 

C)mthia felt as if the world were reeling under her. 
She was only vaguely conscious of confused, bewildering 
thoughts. One of these was that to be the wife of Mr. 
Bonnett meant an easy life, a position highly respected 
in the little town, the practical certainty of never wanting 
for anything that made for material prosperity and con- 
tentment for the rest of her days. Another was that Mr. 
Bonnett's face was shaped very like a pineapple, with 
the brushed up lock of hair over his baldish forehead to 
represent the tufted grassiness of the fruit. A third was 
that she wanted to be free and to get away immediately 
from the place where she had lived so long and had suf- 
fered so much. She found herself wondering if she 
ought in honour to return the notes, if she did the only 
thing that she — ^being she— could possibly do. 

"Mr. Bonnett," she faltered, "you are very kind, I 
know, but I want to be free, I want to get away from 
here and see the world; I don't want to marry or think 
of marrying for a very long time, if ever. I'm sorry, 
but that's all I can say." 

Mr. Bonnett frowned, Mr. Bonnett sighed; Mr. Bon- 
nett slapped the table sharply and muttered something 
which sounded to Cynthia's ears like the words' "Ada 
Tokenham." Then with an effort he recovered his dig- 
nity and his spirits. 

"Very well, my dear, you speak as if your mind was 
quite made up" — ^here Cynthia nodded — "so we'll say 
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no more about it But if you won't take my offer, per- 
haps you will be willing to let me give you a little bit of 
advice/' 

*1 shall be very grateful," Cynthia murmured, ner- 
vously stroking the little packet of notes in her lap. 

"I said just now," Mr. Bonnett went on, "that you had 
outgrown this little place of ours, and so you have, my 
dear. Get away from it, that's what you ought to do. 
And if you ask me where to, I answer you frankly, to 
London. That's the place for a girl like you with your 
knowledge of our business. It's my belief that nature 
meant you for a Golden Shoe girl." 

Cynthia knew that it was not in Mr. Bonnett's power to 
pay any woman a greater compliment than that, and in- 
deed she felt not a little elated at his words. 

"I knew old Higby when I was a youngster," Mr. Bon- 
nett continued, '*and maybe he won't have quite for- 
gotten me. Anyhow, there's no harm done if I give you 
a letter to him on our headed note-paper. It'll show that 
you have had a good start, and if he gives you a trial 
in one of his London places he won't be willing to let you 
slip through his fingers again, I'll be bound. But if you'll 
take my tip you'll say as little as possible to your people 
about your plans." 

Cynthia accepted Mr. Bonnett's offer very gratefully. 
She could hardly realize her new position, could hardly 
believe in her good fortune. One himdred poimds seemed 
to her, not indeed an unimaginable, unspendable fortune, 
but a very solid sum of money for a young girl to con- 
trol, a sum of money that would enable her to start her 
adventure in London on a sound financial basis. It did 
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not need Mr. Bennett's advice to make her resolve to keep 
her enterprise and her unexpected means a secret from her 
family. She owed them nothing. They were getting 
daily more difficult to endure. The father was getting 
more foolish and the step-mother more furious under 
the spell of liquor, and Mortimer was developing symp- 
toms of unnecessary affection which frightened her. Ske 
was resolute to get away. She would like never to see 
any of them again. 

So she got away with the friendly connivance of Mr. 
Bonnett, who behaved very gallantly for a disappointed 
suitor, and aided her to make her escape undetected from 
the hideous prison of her father's house. She wondered 
what they said and did when they discovered her flight, 
but she thought with satisfaction that they would scarcely 
be able to track her down, and could do nothing if they 
did, as she was over age and her own mistress. 

Miss Tokenham had once given her the address of a 
hostel where she had stayed on a visit to town, an estab- 
lishment which she had praised enthusiastically for its 
comfort and cheapness. And now she had made her es- 
cape, now she was in the London of her dreams, now she 
had slept a night at Miss Tokenham's belauded hostel, now 
she was walking in the rain, in a state of mind where be- 
wilderment and depression strove for supremacy. 

She had come thus far in her history and the film had 
nothing more to present to her than the image of a girl 
in a mackintosh, drifting through the rain in ugly un- 
familiar streets. She wondered dully what the film would 
show if it had the power of featuring the future, but the 
film could not answer, and so she came out of her mental 
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Movie-House, became herself again, instead of a spectator 
of herself, looked about her and wondered where she was. 
It was a desolate region enough, but it was not so re- 
pellent as the district in which chance had been pleased 
to place her. Though here, too, the houses had come down 
in the world, they bore their degradation with an air of 
^eater dignity and health. Plainly they had been better 
built in a better hour and were not bedaubed by stucco. 
Through the perspective of a street, she saw in the dis- 
tance the green of trees, and straightway made for it 
with a cotmtry eagerness. 



CHAPTER IV 
"whose grave's this?' 

A WITHERED little churchyard round a withered little 
church. Though it was early August there were with- 
ered leaves on the wet grass, and if most of the few 
trees that ringed the dismal space still wore a sullen 
green, there was one on whom the blight of the unkind 
summer seemed to have fallen with especial fierceness, 
for its trunk was as bare as if it had been blasted, and it 
thrust lean, naked boughs towards the sky in protest 
at the rough usages of nature. The paths were shiny 
with the recent rain ; the rusty turf was pulpy as a soaked 
sponge ; the gloomy little church seemed to exhale a damp 
vapour; the huddled tombstones were stained with it. 
Overhead a grim sky lowered, its woolly grey smeared 
with black patches that promised further streams. Cyn- 
thia thought she had never beheld a more dismal scene, 
and she shivered as she peered through the discoloured 
railing. 

Not far from where she stood a grave had been freshly 
hollowed, and on the mound of earth two men were 
seated, their spades and mattocks by their sides, surrep- 
titiously smoking short clay pipes, and glancing cautiously, 
from time to time, at the blistered, discoloured doors of 
the church. Cynthia thought vaguely of a famous scene 
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in a famous play and almost wondered where the skull 
of Yorick lay. 

There was a sound of creaking hinges. The diggers 
swiftly shook out their dottles, pocketed their pipes and 
lumbered uneasily to their feet as if they, too, were stiflF 
and sodden with the rain. The church doors opened with 
increasing wheeziness and the little procession came out, 
formal spots of blackness against the grizzle of the day. 
The coffin was carried easily by four men, to whom such 
ceremonies were too familiar to leave them other than 
indifferent. The clergyman walked by their side with a 
pinched, discontented look on his face. The only mourner 
was a girl. 

Cynthia, gazing at her, thought she had never seen 
a sadder visage, a sadder figure. Her face, as pale as the 
grey sky overhead, beneath hair as dark as the rain clouds, 
was tense and expressionless. She held herself rigidly 
erect, but her hands hanging by her sides were tightly 
clenched in their black gloving. She looked young, prob- 
ably about twenty. She was thin. She looked sickly. 
Her countenance was not pretty, but if its present im- 
mobility were tempered, her large dark eyes might illumi- 
nate it with a charm. 

The procession came to a halt. The clergyman took 
his stand. The grave-diggers looked on dully. The girl 
stood statue-still at the foot of the pit. The coffin was 
lowered into its appointed place. The clergyman pro- 
duced his manual and began to read, in a dreary voice, 
those words whose immortal beauty has comforted, or not 
comforted, so many million listeners. 

The ceremony was soon over. As the last words of the 
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service were spoken, the mourning girl slipped her hand 
into the bosom of her dress and drew out two roses, one 
red and one white, which she dropped into the grave. 
Then with the first sound of the falling earth, as the 
burial-men began their duty, she turned and moved slowly 
away. The clergyman hastened to her side, spoke a few 
words, tendered her his hand which she took apathetically, 
and hurried into the church to remove his surplice. 

There was a little bench at the farther end of the 
church, and the girl now slowly made her way to it, and 
sat, or rather crouched, with her elbows on her knees 
and her face covered by her thin hands. From where 
she sat she could, when she chose, see the men at their 
duty; she must needs hear them as they spaded in the 
earth. After a first surprised glance, the men took no 
notice of the solitary figure. They were too used to the 
sorrow of others to be interested in any manifestation 
it might make. 

Cynthia, peering through the railing, felt her heart 
ache for the forlorn mourner. Had she no one to ac- 
company her on that bitter pilgrimage, no one to help her 
on the journey home, no one to say a kind word to her 
in the hour of her distress ? That, at least, Cynthia sud- 
denly resolved, she should have. She went swiftly to 
the gate, entered, and walked across the moist grass to 
where the girl was sitting. 

The puddled turf made her steps so silent that the 
seated girl did not seem to realize a stranger's* approach 
until Cynthia came to a halt before her. Then she low- 
ered her hands and starec^ at Cynthia with a set face and 
angry eyes. 
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''What do you want ?" she asked resentfully, 

Cynthia dropped to her side on the bench. 

"I want," she said huskily, finding it hard to speak for 
the tears that threatened her eyes, *'to sit with you for 
a minute and take your hand if you will let me, and tell 
you how sorry I am to see your sorrow." 

The girl's eyes softened and her mouth relented. 

"It is kind of you to try," she said, "but you cannot 
help me." 

Her hands, as she spoke, lay listless on her lap. Cyn- 
thia gently took possession of the nearest hand and held 
it between her palms. The girl suffered her to do so, 
seeming neither to resist nor to comply. She sat staring 
straight before her. Since the first moment of meeting 
she had not looked at Cynthia's face. 

"I think any one of us, who has a heart for it, can help 
another in trial or trouble," Cynthia murmured. She 
felt fearful of seeming to preach, of talking like a book, 
but the words she used came from sincerity. "Is it not 
a help to know that someone feels for you and would 
like to lighten your grief ?" 

The mourner turned a little on the bench and looked 
steadily at Cynthia. 

"No one can lighten my grief," she said dully. "I have 
lost my mother. What good could any sympathy do in 
such a sorrow ?" 

Cynthia could not help a shudder as the g^rl spoke, and 
her heart ached a little for herself that she could feel no 
such emotion if she were called upon to bear the loss of 
any of her kin. She did not know what to say. After 
a little silence she asked, rather meaninglessly : 
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"You loved your mother ?" 

The mourner's fixed face softened. 

"I loved my mother, and she loved me. She was all 
the world to me and I know that I was all the world to 
her. Life had been hard upon her. She had suflFered 
many cruel blows. But she found consolation in my 
company." 

"You see," Cynthia urged softly, "love may console 
sorrow." 

The mourner clasped her hands tightly together, as if 
to enforce self-control. 

"Love may console," she said bitterly, "but love is not 
for the likes of me." She seemed to use this common 
phrase deliberately, for her voice was not common, nor 
her face, nor her thin hands. "I have lost my only friend. 
I am alone in the world." 

Cynthia gave a little sigh. 

"I too am alone in the world, but I am so by my own 
choice." 

A faint flicker of curiosity, of interest showed itself on 
the mourner's face. 

"You have no mother ?" she asked. C)mthia shook her 
head. 

"I have a step-mother," she answered sadly, "but she 
does not love me and I do not love her." 

"So much the better for you," said the other, "for you 
will not break your heart — ^about her anyway. But 
though I am broken hearted, I would not change my past 
I would not part with my memories." 

Cynthia found herself wishing eagerly that her com- 
panion would have a good cry. That terrible rigidity, that 
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monotonous, commanded voice — 2l good cry might soften 
both a little. 

"Would you let me kiss you?" C3mthia asked. She 
spoke almost in a whisper. But the mourner heard her 
and a faint flush tinged her cheeks while the anger 
came back into her eyes. Cynthia knew that she was 
going to refuse, and indeed the girl said "no" very 
fiercely. Cynthia himg her head. 

"Forgive me," she said; "I am sorry. I did not wish 
to offend you." 

The colour in the mourner's face ebbed and then 
flooded again. The anger faded out of her dark eyes. 

"You may kiss me if you please," she said. "I did 
not think to let anyone kiss me, since I have no mother 
to kiss me, but " 

Cynthia gave a little cry and put her arms about the 
girl and kissed her cold cheek and then straightway the 
pair fell into a passion of sobbing and weeping, each hold- 
ing the other in a close embrace. In a little while Cyn- 
thia's tears ceased to flow, but the other went on crying, 
as if having once begun she could never stop, and Cynthia 
could feel her thin frame shaking pitifully. After a 
time, however, she too stopped crying, and lifted her head 
from Cynthia's shoulder, and looked at Cynthia, and her 
wet face wore a more human look. 

"Why are you so kind to me?" she asked sadly, yet 
with a softer voice than she had yet used. "You never 
saw me before, and you will never see me again; yet I 
thank Heaven for sending you, all the same." 

Why should I not see you again?" Cynthia answered. 
You are very unhappy and I am not very happy, and 
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maybe we might both be of help to each other. I feel so 
lost and lonely in this strange London, that indeed I shotdd 
be glad of a friend." 

She said this more with the hope of persuading the 
girl to think that she was doing a kindness than for any 
real need of her own, for she had been far londier at 
home than she was now in London, and she was prepared 
to walk by herself. But she made her offer in earnest 

The mourner gave no immediate answer, and the pair 
sat silent for a while. The gravemen in the distance had 
huddled in their excavated earth, and now, after lighting 
their pipes with a furtive air of apology to the sanctity 
of the place, were shuffling away for their mid-day meal. 
Cynthia looked after them and wondered what they talked 
about as they went, and how they carried their own ills 
and tribulations. The rain had ceased and a faint gleam 
of sunlight squeezed its way between two clouds that were 
shaped like fighting giants. She looked again in her 
companion's face to await, though not to solicit, a reply. 
The mourner looked at her curiously. 

"Real friendship," she said, "is too rare a gift to be 
pushed aside with, *No, thank you.' The question is, 
'Could you give real friendship?' " 

"I think so," said Cynthia slowly, "I hope so." Her 
look emphasized a question. "Couldn't you?" 

"That's not the point," said the other, with the air of 
decision that mingled so oddly with her grief. "It was 
you who made the offer and not I. But since you ask 
me, I'll give you a straight answer. I don't think I could, 
I don't hope I could ; I just know I could. But the ques^ 
tion for me is, am I going to ?" 
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Cynthia did not feel hurt, but she felt rebuffed, as if 
she had been too much in a hurry with her offer. She 
sat still and silent. 

"I can't answer you all of a sudden like this," the 
mourner said in a softer voice, as if she had divined her 
neighbour's feelings. "It's early days for me to talk 
of friendship or think of friendship. I mightn't like you, 
and you mightn't like me, and I'm better at enmity than 
friendship anyway, for I hate some people and I only 
loved one." She paused for a moment and then added, 
somewhat incongruously. "Are you a good walker ?" 

"I am," Cynthia answered, surprised at the question. 
"I am a country girl and used to walking." 

"Would you like to walk home with me?" the mourner 
asked. "It's a long tramp, I can tell you, so don't say 
yes if you don't mean it, for I'd rather go alone all the 
way than have you break off somewhere and say you were 
tired." 

"But I do mean it," Cynthia protested, and indeed she 
did, for she was becoming deeply interested in this out- 
of-the-way girl whom she had found in this out-of-the- 
way place. "I mean it with all my heart." 

"Then to tell you the truth," said the other, "I shall be 
glad of your company. I've got to walk back. I just 
couldn't stand the busses and the silly staring faces to- 
day. I came here on the hearse, sitting next the driver, 
but he had the sense not to speak to me, for which I gave 
him a shilling. Well, let's go." 

The pair walked slowly to where the turned earth lay, 
wet and brown with the rain, upon the new-made grave. 
There they paused and stood for a while in silence; the 
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mourner, as C3mthia saw, stiffening again into her first 
rigidity. Cynthia questioned her in a low whisper. 

'^Haveyouafaithr 

The mourner answered fiercely, without turning to 
look upon her questioner. 

"That's a question which we do not know each other 
well enough for you to ask or for me to answer." 

As she spoke she swung round and moved slowly from 
the spot. Cynthia kept pace by her side in silence, feel- 
ing abashed by her speech and by the girl's strange fluc- 
tuations of humour. At the gates they walked out into 
the streets, still shining from their drenching. Cynthia 
noted that her companion went straight forward with- 
out once turning her head to look back. 



CHAPTER V 



"walking and talking'' 



The two young women walked for some little time in 
silence along the road which Cynthia had already trav- 
elled, and for what seemed an age-long time to Cynthia, 
the mourner did not speak a word. But presently, when 
they were approaching the dolorous country which lay 
about the canal, the girl spoke again. 

"If you and I were ever to be friends," she said, "you 
would have to take me as I am." 

She talked, as she walked, looking straight before her, 
and she did both rapidly. 

"That is the chief business of friendship, surely," 
Cynthia asked, "to take people as they are?" 

"Not to change them and mend them and better them 
and all that," the other went on. "I don't want to be 
changed and mended and bettered, and I don't mean 
to be." 

C3mthia did not see herself at all in this missionary 
light, and she said so. 

"I don't think I should ever have the cheek to try to 
improve anyone. But I am very keen on trying to im- 
prove myself." 

"You need not try to improve your looks an)rway," 
said the other, "for they are all right. And you needn't 
try to improve your kind heart for that's all right, too." 
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She said this with that queer sharpness of hers, more 
as if she were rebuking than approving, yet C5aithia knew 
that she meant it for praise and was pleased. But she 
said nothing for she did not know what to say. 

They went on again in silence for a while, moving 
through a wilderness of streets unfamiliar to Cynthia. 
The morning rain had not returned. A little fresh wind 
asserted itself, cooling the heavy air and drying the pave- 
ment. By this time they were in a wide bustling thorough- 
fare which Cjntithia came to know afterwards as the 
Edgeware Road. Suddenly the other spoke again. 
You haven't told me your name. What is it?" 
'Cjntithia Moon." 

**Mine's Qarence March." Then she added quickly. 
"That's curious." 

^What is?" Cjntithia asked. 

^Our names. They both begin with the same initials. 
Christian names and surnames.". 

Cynthia agreed that it was an odd chance, but her at- 
tention was now absorbed by the occupation of crossing 
the Bayswater Road, which seemed more of an enter- 
prise to her than it appeared to be to her companion. 
In another minute the pair were in Hyde Park. The cool 
greenness of the well-washed grass delighted Cynthia, 
soothing her tired, excited mind. She looked over the 
gaiety of the flower beds at the varied stateliness of the 
great houses beyond. She gave a little sigh of relief 
to find that London was not all of a piece with her morn- 
ing's wandering. She would have liked to ask her com- 
panion where they were, but refrained from what might 
have seemed an impertinence to grief. 
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Perhaps the girl in black divined her thoughts from her 
curiosity in looking about her, for after a few paces she 
said abruptly: 

"Are you a stranger to London?" 

"Very much a stranger," Cynthia admitted, "I only 
arrived here last night." 

"The place where we are walking is Hyde Park," said 
the girl in black. "You have heard of Hyde Park, I 
suppose?" Cynthia nodded. "And that street of man- 
sions you are staring at is Park Lane, where nobility 
and millionaires and such kind of rogues live." She was 
speaking now quite calmly, as if she had never been racked 
with the passion of so short a while ago. C5aithia saw 
that it was her part to speak as collectedly and everyday 
as her companion. 

"I thought London a dreadful place this morning," she 
answered, "but now it seems quite different and I can 
imagine getting to like it." 

"Nobody would ever tire of London, who took the 
trouble to know something about it. Perhaps one 
day " 

She stopped short and said no more, but Cynthia made 
bold to repeat her words. 

"Perhaps one day " 

"Perhaps one day, if the fancy takes me, I will show 
you some of it." 

"Thank you," said Cynthia. 

"You needn't thank me," said the ^rl in black, "I 
shouldn't do it if I didn't feel like it." 

From that moment the girl in black talked quietly 
and composedly to C3mthia as she might have talked to 
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an old acquaintance, and not to one who had drifted by 
accident into her tragic hour. From the Marble Arch, 
through the Green Park and St. James's Park to West- 
minster Bridge she acted gravely as Cynthia's guide, and 
places which had been but names before, became now 
vivid and interesting realities. 

The weather had bettered with the cessation of the 
rain, but it had not brightened. The sky was still sombre 
and sunless. Cynthia found herself wishing that the 
day had been more gaily coloured for her first travel 
through the wonderful city, and then reminded herself 
that such a day as she sighed for would have been too 
ironically unkind to her companion. 

After a brief pause that Cynthia might gaze upon 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Bridge, the pair passed through the gateway into 
Dean's Yard and, skirting Westminster School, slipped 
through the queer little opening in the further corner, 
its narrowness intensified by the iron bar that divided it 
perpendicularly down the middle. Now Cynthia found 
herself in a street again and in a different kind of region 
from anything she had so far seen. 

"I live hard by," said Clarence March, as she guided 
her companion into a region stranger yet. 



CHAPTER VI 
"here is the queerest corner" 

Brown Square, Westminster, is one of the queerest 
corners of the world. Half a century ago the place was 
a fragment of old London. In these days that pass Brown 
Square is a fragment of new London. Then, Brown 
Square was a quadrangle of small shabby ancient houses, 
some of which were in existence when Ramillies was 
fought and won, some of which may have been in the 
days of the Great Plague and the Great Fire. Now- 
a-days Brown Square is for the moment super-modem, 
over-eyed by great buildings that, to any but an American, 
would seem pyramidal. The grave little eighteenth cen- 
tury dwellings that neighbour it have been seized upon 
by the spirit of adventure, and converted or distorted — 
please yourself — into habitations suitable for the culti- 
vated mind in the cultivated body. 

They have been painted without, sanitated within, fit- 
ted with electric light and constant hot water and labour- 
saving appliances, to such an extent that, to use the homely 
phrase, their own mothers wouldn't know them. Yet 
such is the whimsicality of human nature that those for 
whose sake these buildings were so doggedly transmogri- 
fied did their excellent best to make them seem more old- 
fashioned than they had ever been in the days when they 
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were new-fashioned. The true inwardness of this thought 
is left to the imagination. The passionate pilgrim will 
understand it when he sees the wealth of blue porcelain 
and Venetian lace, of Chinese idols and Gubbio lustre 
ware, of paintings from Italy and images from Tanagra, 
of Genoese brocade and Milan armour, which those be- 
fuddled little mansions huddle to their hearths. Prog- 
ress, culture, civilization, have taken the region for their 
own, and made the best or the worst of it, and are ex- 
ceedingly pleased with themselves and believe confidently 
that the world, that is their world, will last forever. 

But if the environment of Brown Square be thus, like 
Bottom, strangely translated, if Brown Square itself be 
a majestic miracle of residential flats, public offices and 
Government hives, where male and female khaki-bees 
hum and buzz in and out unceasingly. Brown Square 
still retains something at least of its old-time quaintness. 
Easily principal of these is the Church of St. John that 
stands in the centre of the Square, that has stood in the 
centre of the Square for generations. A very great man 
has called the church hideous. To a lesser intelligence 
the church has its own curious beauty: it incarnates an 
age, an ideal. 

But the Church of St. John is not the only relic of the 
past that Brown Square can boast of. Tucked away 
from all the frowning masses of masonry that seek, and 
fail, to overawe it, there is still one portion and parcel 
of its past which remembers and recalls the old days of 
Brown Square's dingy dignity. 

This is a queer little alley gaping from a comer of 
the Square at the north side, a venerable nest of dod- 
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dering cottages that seem to have defied so far the hand 
of time. It is called, Heaven knows why, Brabant Pass- 
age, for the most learned antiquarians in lore of London 
have failed to link Brown Square with Brabant, and the 
alley in question was in no sense a passage, but what the 
French call the bottom of a bag. Some mysterious prin- 
ciple of leasehold, some staggering matter of fantastical 
tenure, may have preserved Brabant Passage from the 
waves of environment. 

In Brabant Passage there stood, or rather leaned, a 
queer little house that was old enough to please the 
curious in ancient dwellings, but that looked a great deal 
older than it was from its gfriminess and dinginess and 
air of general decay. As far as its outward presentment 
coimted in evidence, no dab of paint had ever been wasted 
on its surface for the better part of a century, nor any 
repairs been effected upon a frame growing crazier and 
shakier through the years. Its ground floor was occu- 
pied by a small shop devoted to the exhibition of all sorts 
of odds and ends : small groceries, needles, pins, threads 
and cottons, buttons, sticky sweets, tobacco, the cheaper 
kind of cigarettes, pens, ink and what passes for writ- 
ing paper, made up a show akin to that of Shakespeare's 
apothecary. It had been appropriate enough to its sur- 
roimdings a generation or so earlier, but with the gradual 
and amazing change in the neighbourhood, it remained 
only appropriate to Brabant Passage and, like Brabant 
Passage, a fantastic incongruity to the fashion and busi- 
ness that had enveloped its age and oddness. 

But it justified its existence : it had its customers ; the 
army of servants that had risen into existence with the 
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rising of the new dwellings and the transformation of 
the old found it convenient for the purchase of little 
necessaries, and the smaller size of schoolboys occasionally 
consented, like Simple Simon, to taste its wares in the 
form of brandy-balls and bulls-eyes. 

Those who sought the shop for candle or needle or 
sweetstufF entered by the ordinary street door of an 
ordinary dwelling that remembered the days when George 
the Third was king. This door, which was always ajar 
in the day-time, boasted, a knocker ancient as itself, a 
thick ringlet of brass, which somehow suggested the massy 
armlet of an Eastern slave out of the Arabian Nights. 
It was one of Raphael Canter's door-knockers, much ad- 
mired and desired by collectors — ^there is as fine a speci- 
men in the South Kensington Museum — and would have, 
been worth its weight in silver to the owner of the dwell- 
ing in question, if she would ever have consented to part 
with it. But she never would. The small folk have their 
pride. This door, yawning ajar to be pushed open with 
fist or foot, gave a glimpse of a dark and dingy little hall. 

It was in front of this queer little house in this queer 
little alley that the two girls came to a halt. 

"This is where I live," said Clarence March. "This is 
where I expect to live a little longer. Here we part 
company." 

"Not for good, I hope," Cynthia said wistfully. 

Clarence March looked at her with no revealing 
expression. 

"I'm grateful to you," she said sharply, as if any ad- 
mission of gratitude hurt her. "That walk would have 
been a bitter thing alone, but talking to you has eased 
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my mind a little. I shall be able to go indoors now and 
take stock of myself." 

Cynthia longed to be of help, but dreaded to intrude. 
She was greatly attracted by this strange girl, in the 
throes of her sorrow, with her cryptic face and her odd 
ways and words. 

"Could I be of any more use to you?" she hesitated. 
"Could I get anything for you?" 

"No, thank you," said Clarence March decisively. 
"You've done your good action for to-day, just as if you 
were a Boy Scout." She turned as if to go without 
holding out her hand, then stopped and went on speaking. 

"I shall go to the grave to-morrow morning to take 
some flowers. I shall be there at twelve o'clock. If, on 
thinking it over, you still feel that you would like to 
meet me again you can find me there if you choose. And 
now good-bye." 

She slipped into the darkness of the old house, and 
C3mthia walked slowly away. 



CHAPTER VII 



"come live with me" 



Cynthia found her way through Dean's Yard, and in 
a tea-shop opposite to the Houses of Parliament she made 
a meal that was partly late luncheon and partly early tea. 
She ate and drank with rustic relish, recalling as she did 
so the doings of the morning. In her eyes Clarence 
March seemed a wonderful creature; she could not ex- 
actly say to herself why she was wonderful, but she 
found her so, and left it at that. Certainly she was dif- 
ferent from anyone she had ever seen or ever imagined 
before. Her misery, too, touched the treasure of sym- 
pathy which, more than her health .and her comeliness, 
was Cynthia's richest dower. And she honestly longed 
to be able to carry some comfort to that troubled heart. 
If she could only say the right thing, do the right thing, 
when they met on the morrow. 

When Cynthia got back to the hostel after obeying 
the directions of a kindly policeman at the comer of 
Parliament Street concerning the correct omnibus to take 
for her destination, she carried in her hand a small paper 
bag of sandwiches. Thus provisioned she was able again 
to shun the common dining room and make a sufficient, if 
scrappy, meal in her bed-chamber, accompanied by some 
unlovable tea supplied from below. She went to bed 
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early, slept heavily from fatigue, and dreamed incoherent, 
fantastic dreams from excitement. 

The next morning she woke early to find that August 
had redeemed its honour. Sunlight stole through the 
dingy curtains, parting them like a golden lover. Through 
the open window warm air welled into the room and 
when Cynthia drew her blind and let in the day, if she 
found that her ugly street was still ugly, its ugliness 
seemed at least to be moulded in precious metal. She 
dressed with her habitual swift neatness, ate her morning 
meal — an exact replica of yesterday's — ^and was abroad 
betimes to keep her tryst. 

As she walked through the streets, retracing her care- 
less course of yesterday, she was conscious of a lively 
sense of exaltation which the warmth and light about her 
fostered like a glowing fire. Her mind was full of a 
fine confidence in some good gift that was to come of this 
strange acquaintanceship, and her feet as she walked 
seemed as buoyant as her spirits. She heartily rejoiced 
to find herself stirred by cheer and hope, so different 
from the lonely desponding wretch who had passed that 
same way only twenty-four hours earlier. Even the 
drabness of the stucco houses did not seem so shameful 
as before, and the waters of the murky canal, on which, 
between two bridges, a barge was now slowly moving, 
caught a sparkle from the shining sky that lent it a hint of 
the beauty of a living stream. 

Cynthia reached the cemetery several minutes before 
the hour of noon, but any fear she entertained that she 
might be too early, which would, she felt, seem imperti- 
nent, vanished as she reached the gate. Instantly she be- 
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held the black figure bending over the fresh grave, bright- 
ening the dull mould with the colours of many flowers. 

Cynthia paused for a moment before entering God's 
Acre. The place was the same as yesterday, but as dif- 
ferent as the difference of a dream that turns from 
gloom to glory in a moment. Above, the delicate blue 
of the August sky was streaked with floating feathers of 
white cloud. The strong light seemed to vitalize the 
grass, to dignify the meagre little chapel into a temple 
worthy of the honoured dead. The warm breeze seemed 
to whisper a living hope, to kindle an indefinable ecstacy. 
Cynthia's delicate nerves thrilled with a rapture for which 
she would have been hard put 'to it to account, but which 
made her feel as if the world was good, and as if she 
for some indescribable reason was happy. 

Her advancing steps across a turf, now as dry as if 
there had been no rain since the Deluge, could have given 
no sound of her approach to Clarence March, bending 
with her back to the newcomer over her tender task. But 
at that moment a neiglibouring church clock began to 
beat the apostolic strokes of noon, and as the last blow 
quivered into silence the mourner rose and faced Cynthia. 

"I thought you would come," Clarence March said, 
and there was almost a smile of welcome on her face, less 
tragic and more tranquil than the face of yesterday. 

''Didn't you know that I would come?" Cynthia asked, 
as she extended her hand which Clarence took with 
cordiality. 

"I hoped you would come," she answered gravely. 
"But the world is full of disappointing people. But I 
don't think you are one of them." 
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"I daresay you will find me disappointing enough, if 
you get to know me better," Cynthia said nervously. She 
was feeling rather self-conscious and awkward under the 
fixed gaze of the other girl. Clarence had some flowers 
in her left hand. Cynthia bent forward and touched 
one of them. 

"May I ?" she asked, and reading consent in Qarence's 
face she drew one of them away, lifted it softly to her 
lips, and then laid it reverently upon the grave. 

"Thank you," Qarence said quietly. She placed the 
rest of the flowers upon the earth. They were all vividly 
coloured blossoms and they glowed brightly in the stm- 
light. Then she stood, holding herself erect with clasped 
hands, and her lips moved a little as if she were speaking, 
though Cynthia could hear no sound of speech. 

In a little while whatever prayer or salutation Clarence 
was shaping with silent lips came to its end and she 
turned again to Cynthia. 

"I want to talk to you," she said. "Let us sit for a 
while where we sat yesterday." 

The two girls crossed the grass together to the wooden 
bench and settled side by side. But everything seemed 
very different from yesterday, and C)mthia's whole being 
thrilled in response to the chemic spell of the sunlight 
that gave warmth and colour to the desolate places. 

"Tell me about yourself," Qarence said. "Why have 
you come to Lon3on and what are you gcwng to do here ?" 

She spoke with a decision that was emphatic but not 
aggressive, as if she was sure that her companion would 
obey her. 

"I have come to London," Cynthia answered, "because 
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I want to earn my living, and because I wanted to get 
away from the place where I have lived all my life until 
now/* 

"You said yesterday," Clarence reminded her, "that 
you had a step-mother whom you did not love. Have 
you no other family ?" 

"Oh, yes," Cynthia replied, "I have a father and a 
step-brother." 

"And do you love neither of them?" 

Cynthia thought of the drivelling piano-tuner and shiv- 
ered. C)mthia thought of the rabbit-faced, tmpleasantly 
amative Mortimer and shivered. 

"No, I don't," she answered. For a moment she was 
inclined to clap her hands to her face and cry through 
her fingers, but she thought better of it and stiffened to 
meet facts. 

"No, I don't," she said again. 

"Fm sorry for you," said Clarence, very softly, for her. 
"Tell me all about your people, if you will, if you can." 

And Cynthia, hypnotized by the sunlight, by the queer 
influence of the queer girl sitting beside her, told her all. 
The long dreary years in the little town. The thick hideous 
atmosphere of alcohol that brooded like a fog over her 
home life. The unspeakable step-brother, growing slowly 
up from a cub into a cad, and from a cad into a daily 
torment and terror. Mr. Bonnett came into the ugly story 
as its one redeeming gleam, with his unfailing kindness, 
his honest provision for her welfare, his amazing oflfer 
of marriage. Clarence listened quite quietly, nodding her 
head thoughtfully every now and then, as if to assert 
that she understood and sympathized. But she did not 
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speak a single word until Csmthia had told her story out, 
and sat panting beside her exhausted with the unfamiliar 
effort of confession. 

Then Clarence spoke for the first time. 

"You poor thing," she said affectionately. "I thought 
I was unhappy enough, but I believe you are more un- 
happy than I am for all that you are so sweet to look at." 

"Well, Fve got away from it all," C5mthia whispered. 
"I am going to live my own life now." 

Clarence sat for a while quite still, still as people sit 
who are thinking hard. Then she spoke. 

"I believe that fate or fortune, or whatever it is that 
plays the game of our lives for us, has done us a good 
turn in bringing us together. I didn't think anything of 
the kind was possible yesterday, but I think it is, to-day. 
You talked of friendship yesterday and I was ready to 
sneer and jeer. Well, I am not ready to sneer and jeer 
now. If you still talk of friendship you will find me ready 
to listen, find me ready to meet you half-way." 

"I meant what I said yesterday," Cynthia murmured. 
"I mean it again to-day." 

"Then we will be friends, you and I," Clarence said 
decisively, "and we will face the world together, the world 
that has no use for friendless things. Damn the world, 
but God bless us if we stand together. I know your story. 
Would you like to hear mine ?" 

Cynthia laid her hand on Clarence's where it rested on 
the bench. 

"Please tell me," she begged. 

And Clarence told her: not much nor deeply; just the 
broad outlines; told her in her own strange, dry, tmim- 
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passioned way, as if she were talking of somebody else in 
whose affairs she took a slight discreet interest. 

"My father was a gentleman, son of a nobleman, no 
less, and a nobleman who thought himself better than a 
lot of dukes and peers because his line went back to 
Heaven knows how far. You could find his name in 
Burke or Debrett if you chose to take the trouble. But 
I don't want you to take that trouble if you are going 
to be a friend of mine, for if you are, you must take me 
just as I am, and forget that I have a wicked old grand- 
father, damn him, just as if I were a poor thing in a 
penny-dread f ul. " 

Cynthia murmured an agreement with her new friend's 
wish, which her friend seemed scarcely to hear as she 
went on with her story. 

"My mother was what even the world — ^the beastly 
world — ^would call a gentlewoman. She was a governess 
in another great house in that part of the country. My 
father fell in love with her. I don't wonder at that, and 
you needn't wonder, either, for she was lovable, God 
knows. But she was not of what would be called his 
class— oh, it's a pretty little world when you look at it 
up and down — and if my father had been like most people 
he would have done her all the harm he could, and then 
left her or pensioned her off, or some other dirty little 
trick. But because he was a straight man in spite of his 
race, he just married her, and because he married her, his 
damnable old daddy would have nothing more to do with 
him. So they started poor and lonely, and my father 
had never been brought up to be of use to himself or 
others, and didn't know how to make a living. I never 
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knew him, what you would call knowing. He died when 
I was barely two years old. Since then mother and I 
have scrambled along as best we could. My father, be- 
fore he died, had been able to buy her a small annuity 
for two lives so we couldn't starve while she lived and 
I shan't starve now. To help things out she made arti- 
ficial flowers. She was clever at it and as I grew up I 
used to help her. But she was weak and sickly, as I am 
weak and sickly. That's my story. Commonplace 
enough. What do you think of it ?" 

"It is a sad story," Cynthia said sympathetically. There 
was really nothing else to say, but she found herself wish- 
ing that she could have uttered some more original ' 
comment. 

"My grandfather, my father's father, called himself a 
gentleman," Qarence went on. "His friends, I believe, 
called him a great gentleman. He cut my father out 
of his life because he married my mother. He left him 
to die unaided and unpitied. When he did die this dear 
grandfather of mine offered my mother, through his 
lawyers, a money settlement if she would consent to 
abandon her husband's name and go back to her maiden 
name. My mother refused — rightly. She had, as I 
said, a little money of her own, but if she had been pen- 
niless she would have refused just the same. Later a 
wild boy came with fresh overtures — I was quite a small 
child at the time and only dimly remember him — ^but 
mother soon sent him about his business. That is the last 
that we have heard of my dear grandfather, whom I hate 
with all my heart. I believe he has tried now and then 
to find us out; there have been advertisements in the 
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papers for the last two or three years on the anniversary 
of my father's death asking my mother to communicate 
with the great man's lawyers. My mother took no notice. 
We kept out of his reach. I shall keep out of his reach, 
too. Well, that's enough of me and my story. Now I 
want to talk to you about yourself. Where are you 
living?" 

Cynthia told her about the nightmare hostel to which 
she had drifted on the advice of Miss Tokenham. 

"Now I've got a proposal to make to you," said 
Clarence. She spoke rather stiffly and she sat stiffly, look- 
ing straight before her and not at Cynthia, at all. But 
Cynthia felt instinctively that Clarence meant to be kind, 
was kind. 

"Well ?" she questioned, after a pause, seeing that her 
companion said no more. 

"It's just this," said Clarence. "Here am I, an un- 
happy girl. Here are you, an unhappy girl, though not, 
as I think, so unhappy as I, for you are at least beginning 
the world, while I am ending it." 

C3mthia felt that she ought to say something, could find 
nothing to say, so said nothing but just waited. 

"Shall we join forces?" Clarence went on, still look- 
ing straight before her. "I have enough to live on for 
myself, more than enough, now that I am alone. You, 
I suppose, have brought something with you to this great, 
queer, beastly wonderful city?" 

"I have enough to keep me going for a bit," 
Csnithia said. "More than enough to last me till I find 
something to do, and I expect to find something to do very 
soon." 
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"Very well," said Clarence decisively. "That settles 
it. Come and live with me. You shall have my room. 
I shall have my mother's. We are friends, you an^ I." 

Cynthia felt vaguely that a supreme moment had come 
into her life. There is no one of the world's folk who 
does not have that supreme moment, though for the most 
part, the one to whom the chance is offered is blissfully, 
or unblissfully, unaware of it. Cynthia did not realize 
this, she was cleanly ignorant of this law of life, though 
it had figured dimly and incoherently in the fiction with 
which she had sometimes fed her youth. But she was 
very clearly conscious that she was alone in a great city, 
that she had started on a risky adventure, and that sud- 
denly, by a mere matter of chance, she had found a 
friend. It was for all the world — ^though she did not 
shape the thing in that way — ^as if she had been trying 
to handle a masterless ship at sea, and someone had come 
along in an open boat who was a master of navigation. 
She turned to Clarence, and caught her hand in both of 
hers as she echoed her words : 

"We are friends, you and I." 

Clarence rose from the bench, with the brisk precision 
that characterized all her movements. 

"Don't let's talk about it any more," she said quickly. 
"Let's do. We'll walk together to your beastly hostel, 
and get you paid off, and then we'll trot off to my place 
and settle down." 

And so they did. 



CHAPTER Vm 



"the worij> is all before us" 



So here were two young creatures bound together in 
one of those close and warm alliances which are based on 
a common poverty, a common sorrow and a common 
loneliness. Together, with the courage of youth when 
sustained by a great friendship, they prepared to take the 
burden of the first two cares for granted, and made ready, 
by the banishment of the third, to ignore them. 

At this point the most of what they had in common 
came to an end. One of the pair was comely and much 
more than comely, and the other was plain, or rather 
strange. Moreover the comely creature had the golden 
dower of health to intensify and accentuate her grace of 
form and colour, while the less favoured girl was plainly 
the victim of inherited, menacing ill-health. To coun- 
terbalance these grim discrepancies a keen physiologist 
would have discerned in the invalid a certain quality of 
fine breeding which was not discernible in the clean 
healthiness of the other. For themselves the greatest 
gift that the girls had in common was sympathy. 

The alliance thus begun between the two young girls 
was not immediately followed by any effort on Cynthia's 
part to take herself to one of the stately palaces of the 
Golden Shoe, with Mr. Bonnett's letter in her pocket 
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She was filled with too fierce a sense of enjo)mient of 
her fair first holiday not to wish to taste it for a little in 
the companionship of her new friend. And as that friend 
seemed to find rest from grief in fellowship with Cyn- 
thia the two girls agreed to pass a few idle days together. 
In these days Clarence occupied herself with making 
Cynthia acquainted with a little of the meaning of that 
big blot of ink upon the map of England which is known 
by the name of London. They went for long tram-rides 
together and long tramps where the tram-rides ended, for 
Clarence's air of frailness seemed to exercise no restraint 
upon her energy. They explored the city and the suburbs, 
the West End and the East End, and eversnvhere Qarence 
seemed to have something of interest to tell of the region 
they traversed, so that soon Cynthia had a very fair 
knowledge of the Great City. 

Poets have sung of the joys of a garret when the gar- 
reteer is rich in the cheerfulness of twenty years. Now 
these rooms of Mrs. Humble's in Brabant Passage off 
Brown Square were by no means garrets, but pretty 
rooms of a cleanness and sweetness very much beyond 
what the exterior of the ancient house might suggest. 
These two girls were rich in that cheerfulness because it 
had pleased fate to bring them together, and so divide 
their troubles and double their few joys. They did this 
with lighter hearts because as yet there was nothing to 
part them, and in the joy of their cheap holiday they 
were, or seemed to be, as happy in their common liberty 
as if the world were at their feet. Vor a brief season 
their days and their evenings were their own, and they 
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sped from their mean lodgings, on their wonderful ex- 
peditions, as merrily as if they owned a mansion. 

Sometimes they carried their luncheons with them in 
the form of sandwiches, which they consumed in rural 
lanes or on benches of park or common. Sometimes they 
shared a scrappy merry meal in the cheaper kind of tea 
house. On the way back they would make the small 
purchases that were necessary for their simple evening 
meal. Over those evening meals they were always blithe, 
for the feebler girl's responsive nature kindled and 
glowed with the fire of her companion's healthier vivacity. 
When the feast was ended and the cleaning-up accom- 
plished, one of the girls would work and the other would 
read aloud. 

From the first the steadily exercised influence of 
Clarence was busy upon Cynthia, trimming her free of 
little rusticities, shaping her daily carriage and actions 
to the fine decorum of a gentlewoman. Cynthia had not 
a great deal to learn in the way of civil behaviour. Her 
natural instinct for decency of speech and deed had been 
whetted by her horror of the sordidness of her home life, 
and she had striven, whimsically and piteously enough, 
to gamer from her reading in Mr. Bonnett's library, in 
the picture papers and in Miss Tokenham's freely lent 
novels, some store of knowledge as to how ladies, who 
were ladies, did or should behave. 

Such friendship between two such creatures ripens fast, 
and it needed little more than the passing of a week of 
intimacy to weld the spirits of the two girls into a union 
like long-shared sisterhood. But much as Cynthia de- 
lighted in the union it did not ^eem to be close enough 
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or complete enough for Qarence. She showed her sense 
of this one night in a sudden word, as the pair were sit- 
ting over the fire together. They had fallen into a pleas- 
ing silence. This silence Clarence suddenly broke. 

^'Cynthia," she said, "I want to give you my name. 
I want you to give me yours." 

If the strangeness of the suggestion startled Cynthia 
as she stared into the eager pleading eyes of her new 
friend, there was something in it that appealed to her 
aptly enough. Had she not thought before this of chang- 
ing the name she bore, so as to escape more definitely, 
more completely, from the ugliness, the sordidness of her 
past? She caught and held Clarence's outstretched hand. 

"What a fanciful creature you are, dear,'' she said 
tenderly, caressing the little plain anxious face with 
her glance. 

Clarence's gaze of entreaty grew more earnest. 

"Let me have my fancy," she begged. "It will be so 
beautiful and curious and will bind us together like a 
new baptism. I know how to do it as it should be 
done." 

"What do you mean?" Csmthia asked wondering. 

"I read all about it once," Clarence answered in a voice 
of suppressed excitement, "in a book about magic — all 
kinds of magic. How I wish it were true and that wish- 
ing was having. Just think; if one had three wishes — 
or even a single wish . . ." Clarence paused wistfully 
with a queer longing in her dark eyes. 

"What would you wish ?" C5mthia questioned, humour- 
ing the girl. She was troubled, almost frightened by the 
intensity of her manner. 
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"Health, I suppose," Qarence replied sadly. "I should 
like to say. 'wealth' but wealth would be no good without 
health, would it? It's funny to think that I shall never 
have either, never have a shilling to spend that I don't 
count carefully, never draw a healthy breath." 

Cynthia, pained by the sadness in her friend's voice, 
by the sadness in her friend's eyes, tried to divert her 
thoughts. 

"What is this magic you were talking of, dear ?" 

Clarence caught eagerly at the question. 

"The magic of the change of names," she answered 
with a gravity which appeared to be only half assumed. 
"It seems that you find it in all sorts of places and at all 
sorts of times, at least I believe so, for I do not remem- 
ber all I read about it. But it was most interesting, I 
thought, when it happened in some strange tropical Afri- 
can forest, by the course of some mighty river, with the 
approval of astonishing gods." 

She paused for a moment with parted lips and shin- 
ing eyes. Cynthia found something creepy in her friend's 
excitement. 

"But what is it ?" she asked, "what is the reason for the 
change of names ?" 

"When two people, two men or two women, love each 
other very dearly," Clarence answered slowly, "they bind 
themselves to each other by a ceremonial change, by a 
closer bond than that of brotherhood or sisterhood. That 
is why I want you and me to take each other's names." 

The influence of the stronger mind in the weaker body 
weighed heavily upon Cynthia; the witchery of the dark 
eager eyes staring into her own exercised a commanding 
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spell ; the eager, pleading tones of the girl's voice seemed 
to compel obedience. 

"Of course, if you wish it, dear Qarence," Cynthia 
answered. "I have no great love for my own name 
Heaven knows, and indeed I meant to change it when I 
came to London, to get away as far as possible from my 
hateful past." 

"There you are!" cried Qarence in emphatic exulta- 
tion. "You want to change your name. Perhaps I 
guessed as much. I have a trick sometimes of guessing 
people's thoughts. Anyway you shall change it, now, 
this very instant, and I will take it from you and give 
you mine instead, and perhaps, who knows, it may bring 
you luck in the long run." 

If Clarence had an3rthing more in her mind than she 
uttered in her words, at least she said no more, but sat 
for a second looking at her comrade with a curious rapt 
expression. Then she turned to her little work-box, 
picked out of the cushion a long bright needle and held 
it up for Cynthia to behold. 

"What are you going to do with that?" C3mthia asked 
with a sudden curiosity. A needle in a girl's hand is no 
unusual sight. A needle in Clarence's fingers was no 
unusual sight, for she could and did sew all manner of 
garments with amazing neatness and swiftness, and the 
artificial flowers that she could conjure from snippets of 
coloured silks seemed to Cynthia, and indeed were, little 
triumphs of skilful handicraft. But just as that moment 
the needle, as Clarence held it, seemed to Cynthia to 
possess some new significance in her friend's mind, though 
she could make no guess at what it might be. 
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"This is part of our compact," Qarence said, with a 
little ripple of elfin laughter in her voice. "Did I not 
tell you that a ceremony is to accompany and confirm the 
change of names, the ceremony of the change of blood?* 

Cynthia gave a little involuntary shiver, for her healthy 
body was naturally sensitive to any suggestion of pain. 

"What do you mean?" she asked, eyeing the needle 
with a certain show of apprehension. Clarence laughed. 

"Oh, you need not be alarmed, my darling. It will not 
hurt you the least little bit. I shall just give you a tiny 
prick with this needle and then prick myself. Then I 
shall prick myself afresh and prick you again, and then 
I shall say, % Clarence March, give you, Cynthia Moon, 
my name with this drop of my blood.' And you will say, 
% Cynthia Moon, give you, Clarence March, my name 
with this drop of my blood,' and then our ritual will be 
completed and our incantation will be complete." 

In spite of herself and that common sense which her 
hard life had hammered into her, Cynthia found her 
reason overawed into obedience to Clarence's fantastic 
whim. Without a word she watched Qarence push up 
the sleeve that covered her left arm — "the arm nearest 
the heart," she heard her murmur — ^without a word she 
suffered Clarence to prepare her for the ceremonial in the 
same manner. Then Clarence pricked Cynthia's smooth 
well- formed arm with the needle, and taking it from the 
punctured skin with its point reddened, she pricked her 
own thin arm with the crimsoned point. The prick itself 
did not hurt but the action made Cynthia shiver. 

Now Clarence wiped the needle clean and with it again 
pricked her own arm and again Cynthia's arm. Then 
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she said, *'I, Clarence March, give you, Cynthia Moon, 
my name with this drop of my blood/' And Cynthia, 
replying as if under hypnotic influence, murmured, "I, 
Cynthia Moon, give you Qarence March, my name with 
this drop of my blood." 

Then the room seemed to reel around her and for an 
instant she lost consciousness, only to find it again with 
Qarence's arm round her neck and Clarence's voice call- 
ing her, Cynthia, by her new name of Clarence. 

From that moment of fantastic fireside conjuration 
the lives of the two girls resumed their normal course. 
At least not quite from that moment. Each of the girls 
as she lay in her neat little bedroom that night found 
her sleep either difficult or fitful. As to Cynthia, the 
queer little ceremony she had gone through, an ordeal 
so unlike anything she had ever encountered or expected 
in the course of her life, mingled with her intermittent 
dreams and assumed a grotesque enlargement which in 
its mystifying awe and terror shook her from her sleep. 

Clarence in her room lay wakeful too, tremulous with 
the mental intoxication of the blood-rite and the name- 
rite that she had performed. Whatever thoughts, schemes, 
plans were shaping themselves dimly in her troubled mind, 
at least the thought of the mystic incantation only brought 
delight with it. It brought with it, too, a sense of the 
possession of power, the lack of which she had often 
secretly bewailed so bitterly. When she did fall asleep it 
was to enjoy the dreamless sleep of a mind satisfied and 
at ease. 

The girls met in the morning on their usual terms of 
eager, sympathetic friendship. The memory of the past 
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night's act of magic brought no further embarrassment 
with it than the occasional difficulty which Cynthia found 
in remembering that she had changed her name, a diffi- 
culty that sometimes led her to address Qarence by that 
name that really belonged to her. But Clarence, who 
was now no longer Clarence but Cynthia, was so scrupu- 
lous in her remembrance of the change and so sternly dis- 
approving of her friend's errors, that Cynthia, who was 
now Clarence, soon got into the way of it and made 
no more blunders. 

There was one thing yet to be done and that was to 
enlighten Mrs. Himible, in some measure, as to what had 
occurred. Qarence told the good woman that her two 
lodgers had out of affection and as a kind of game agreed 
to exchange Christian names. Mrs. Humble took the 
matter very composedly. "Girls will be girls," she ad- 
mitted, "and must be having their larks and their whim- 
sies." And thereafter dismissed the matter from her 
simple mind. 



CHAPTER IX 



"let us go seek out fortune" 



**And now," said the new C3mthia to the new Clarence,, 
on the afternoon of that day, "y^u have had your fun 
in London, my dear. You have seen pretty well all that 
there is to see, and I have told you all that I have to tell, 
which is little enough. Lord knows/* 

The new Clarence interrupted her with a little laugh, 
for she regarded her friend's fund of information as 
encyclopaedic. The new Cynthia ignored the laugh and 
went on. 

*'And it is high time that you set about thinking what 
you are going to do for your living. You must husband 
your little capital" — ^this had been already placed in 
Lloyd's bank to lie as deposit at interest — "so the question 
is, are you going to have a try for Higby and the Golden 
Shoe?" 

What better could I do ?" the new Clarence enquired. 
Indeed, what else can I do? The selling of boots and 
shoes is the only trade I know, and I've got a good recom- 
mendation to Higby which ought to be a great help to me." 

"Only that you can't use it," said the new Cynthia, 
who knew all about Mr. Bonnett's letter. 

The new Clarence uttered a little gasp. 

"Of course !" she cried with some dismay in her voice, 
I hadn't thought of that." 
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But I had," the new Cynthia retorted with a grin. 
And I have made up my mind what we are going to 
do. I will take Mr. Bonnett's letter to Handsome Higby 
— old Higby is right out of the business now — ^and I will 
take you with me and we will say that we want an en- 
gagement together." 

"But you don't know anything about the business," the 
new Qarence said dubiously. The new Cynthia shrugged 
her thin shoulders. 

"I can pick it up quickly enough," she said, "with you 
there to help me. You shall coadi me before we go in a 
few knowing things to say and we shall manage all right. 
It will be a change for me, for I'm a bit fed up with 
those flowers, and we shall be together which will be a 
blessing, and I shall be there to look after you if Hand- 
some Higby takes to hanging about." 

"Who is Handsome Higby ?" the new Clarence queried, 
and why do you call him handsome ?" 

Handsome Higby is the present head of the Golden 
Shoe," the new Cynthia answered, "and I call him hand- 
some because h^ is handsome." 

"What do you know about him?" the new Clarence 
asked, and the new Cynthia answered. 

"Pretty well all there is to know, I expect. You see 
the Golden Shoe sells stockings as well as shoes and they 
like to display them prettily in their window and so they 
make a considerable use of artificial flowers, and the 
first firm for which my mother used to work often sold 
them again to Higby's, and the girls at the place to which 
my mother went told her of this and talked about Higby, 
and whatever my mother heard in the way of news and 
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gossip she always told me, for she knew that I always 
longed to know things about the big world which had so 
little to do with me." 

"And what sort of man is Handsome Higby?" the 
new Clarence asked, feeling vaguely interested, as she 
used to be vaguely interested in the heroes of Miss Token- 
ham's favourite fictions. 

"I tell you he's a handsome fellow," the new Cynthia 
repeated, "but handsome in a way that I hate, and I think 
he's a bit of a bounder, and I think he's a bit of a cad." 

"Your description soimds pleasant," the new Clarence 
commented with a smile. 



CHAPTER X 



*'the wisdom of the wise" 



A FAMOUS mathematician is reported to have said that 
anyone who knew all there was to know about an old 
shoe, would know all there was to know about every- 
thing. No doubt the theory would apply with equal force 
to an old can or an old umbrella. But probably the great 
professor felt that there was something especially ap- 
pealing about footgear and the part that it has played 
in fable and in fact. One can picture him weighing some 
boot or shoe in his fingers, scrutinizing it with philosophic 
eagerness to discover its true inwardness. It might be 
no more than a "J^"^^"^^." of yesterday, or the withered 
buskin of a Roman Player, the professor's fancy seeking 
to pluck out the heart of their mystery. The speculation 
is an interesting one, for it kindles memories. 

Think of the sandal of Rhodopis of the Pyramid and 
what the eagle did with it, of the sandal that Theseus 
lost as he crossed the river and thereby fulfilled predic- 
tion, of Cinderella's slipper of vair — or of glass, if you 
prefer — ^which won her the hand of the perfect Prince, 
of the Seven Leagued Boots, which were better than 
aeroplanes, of the Boots of Puss, that miraculous fac- 
totum, and the gear of Goody Two-Shoes, and the shoe 
that the old lady lived in who was plagued with many 
children, and the glorious, bewildering Goloshes of For- 
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tune. Sliding from fable into fact, we may survey the 
shoe story of the world, from the bootikins that gave 
Caligula his name, to the slipper which Princess Anne lost 
in the mud, when she was flying from her father and her 
father's anger. Enough. The hint is sufficient for a 
new Teufelsdroch to write a "Cobbler Recobbled" — the 
philosophy of boots and shoes. 

The only philosophy of boots and shoes in the mind 
of Mr. Higby Senior, was how to make a good article 
and get good money for it. In the days when Mr. Higby 
Senior was plain Jabez Higby of the firm of Jeffer and 
Higby, boot and shoe makers in the Borough, he was 
troubled with ambitions unknown to his partner. Samuel 
Jeffer was a nobody, Jeffer did not count, Jeffer merely 
represented a stodgy commonplace business which Higby, 
inspired partly by the charms of Jeffer's daughter, Clara, 
and partly by the money which Clara represented, de- 
sired to galvanize into abounding vitality. Higby was 
shrewd, pushing, determined : he wanted to marry Clara 
Jeffer: he wanted to make the best boots and shoes in 
England and he wanted to make his fortune. He did all 
three things and enjoyed himself and his success im- 
mensely. He lived for boots and shoes with a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, which proved him — in his way — an 
artist. No sculptor, painter, architect, poet, loved more 
his handiwork or lived more completely in its service. If 
he did not, in the sense of the cited professor, know all 
there was to know about his wares, he certainly knew 
all about them from the technical and business-like point 
of view. There was nothing within the compass of his 
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craft of which he was not the master. Hans Sachs would 
have recognized him as the super shoe-maker. 

And because old Higby — ^who began by being young 
Higby and wooing Clara Jeffer — Gloved shoes and shoe- 
making as other men loved God, or drink, or the Venus 
of Milo, or Che faro senza Eurydice, or the Ode to a 
Grecian Urn, or the Speech on the Present Discontents, 
his work grew and his business thrived and his name 
became, if not immortal, at least astonishingly popular. 
If he was not a lettered man, he was not uneducated; he 
was able to read and had the gift of being able to under- 
stand what he read, and with the patience of a philoso- 
pher he read all that was readable about his craft, what 
time he plied his craft. His mind was an encyclopaedia 
of all that was to be known about boots and shoes. To 
the outer world he was a short man, a stout man, a not 
over-clean man, with a pronounced inclination in favour 
of decidedly heavy eating and fairly heavy drinking. But 
his passion for boots and shoes was the passion of his life, 
and he knew all about them with a knowledge that would 
have made many a self-respecting and eminently respect- 
able antiquarian stare. Outside the world of boots and 
shoes he was as commonplace as any man in the Borough ; 
inside that world he was a master of masters. He wor- 
shipped the Golden Calf — Dio del Mondo Signor — ^be- 
cause it implied his ideal, and from his worship came his 
inspiration, the name, the sign. The Golden Shoe. 

To Jabez Higby and Clara his wife, at the time when 
the tide of their fortune began to flow with a steadily 
increasing velocity, there was vouchsafed, in the year 
1883, ^ son to whom they gave the Christian name of 
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Hamilton, because Qara Jeffer (that was) had a brother 
of that name of whom she was fond. Old Higby, as he 
now definitely became since a young Higby had come into 
the world, was quite aware of his own lack of education^ 
and though he was also well aware that he had not suf- 
fered financially from this lack, he was determined that 
part of his new prosperity should be devoted to giving 
his son the education of a gentleman. When old Higby 
gave his mind to a thing he had a way of carrying it 
out, and he carried it out in this instance. Everything 
that money could do was done to turn the Higby child 
into the required article. Private tuition, public school, 
university, all played their liberal part in helping the 
growing Higby to gratify his father's wish. But from 
the first the father made it perfectly plain to his son that 
this education was to be accompanied by a very definite 
and abiding association with the history of the Golden 
Shoe. The good fortune of the son was inseparable from 
the good fortune of the business which he was destined to 
inherit and carry on. 

The young Higby was shrewd enough, even in his 
youthful days, to appreciate the wisdom of his sire's ad- 
vice. He saw, as old Higby pointed out, that they lived 
in a democratic age, when it did not matter a damn what 
trade a man followed as long as he made plenty of money 
by it. The Golden Shoe made plenty of money and 
would make far more in days to come, and it was to be 
young Higby's duty to further that purpose with all his 
energies and all his wits. 

During his school and university days he was sent 
abroad every holiday, partly to enjoy himself, partly to 
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pick up foreign languages, for which he had a marked 
gift, but mainly to visit all the centres of the boot and 
shoe trade in all parts of the world. When he came 
of age, with his special travels completed and his educa- 
tion perfected, his father made him a partner and never 
had to regret it. It was young Higby's idea to carry 
the Sign of the Golden Shoe from the suburban quarters 
and humbler districts in which it had, up to now, princi- 
pally flourished, into all the most fashionable regions 
of the metropolis. It was a great idea and the two Higbys 
saw to it that it was greatly carried out. The invasion 
of lesser London by the Golden Shoe began in magnifi- 
cent earnest, and stately emporium after stately emporium 
lifted glittering walls toward the skies, and proclaimed 
to the city and the world the fame of Higby and the 
glory of the Golden Shoe. 

Presently old Higby, content with his life's work, prac- 
tically retired from the business and left it readily enough 
in the clever hands of his son. Young Higby combined 
the capacities of a great man of business with the tastes 
and graces of an apt man about town. His command of 
wealth enabled him to cut the dash he particularly de- 
lighted to cut, and because of his sound education and 
his agreeable manners he soon became something of a 
personage in certain tolerant strata of quite good London 
society, and something like a little king in the more Bo- 
hemian ranges. As he had inherited a sound constitution 
and great personal strength, he was able to treat himself 
to a great deal of pleasure of all kinds, without either 
impairing his robust health or in any way interfering with 
his relentless attention to his business and to his own in- 
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terests. As he was a very good looking young man 
in a somewhat florid fashion, and as his initials happened 
to be H. H. he had gained from his school days the nick- 
name of Handsome Higby, by which nickname he was 
generally known about town, quite to his satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XI 



"behold the boot to fit this foot" 



The coming of the great world-trouble was a cause 
of consternation to Higby Junior. There were few things 
he was more unwilling to do than to offer his well-tended, 
well-nourished, well-beloved body to the service of the 
State in France or Flanders. He was, for the first time in 
his life, disagreeably aware that he was physically fit, 
with pretensions to a high class athleticism, that he played 
a good game of lawn tennis and an even better game 
of golf, that he was delighted to call himself and to hear 
himself justly called, a sportsman. Also he was little 
over thirty years of age and without a joint in his con- 
stitutional armour. He was, in fact, the very man for 
whom eloquent pictures were painted and posted on 
hoardings, which summoned him to remember that he 
came of a warlike race. 

Mr. Higby did not feel in the least warlike. If any 
ancestor of his had knocked an arrow at Crecy, or fol- 
lowed King Henry on St. Crispin's day, or charged at 
Minden, or retreated at Corunna, Mr. Higby was wholly 
unaware of the fact and would have been cheerlessly in- 
different had he known it for a certainty. But he was 
intelligent enough to know that he could not remain 
indifferent to what was going on around him. It would 
not suit Handsome Higby's book to be tendered a white 
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feather by some grinning Miss in the Oxford Street 
branch of the Golden Shoe — ^where the prettiest girls 
were planted Also he was shrewd enough to foresee 
that the time must needs come when England would 
change its mind about its traditional aversion to con- 
scription, and when men like himself would be compelled 
to take up arms whether they liked it or no. 

The blended intelligence and shrewdness of Mr. Higby 
schemed a way out of the difficulty. There are clubs in 
London, quite like the old-fashioned exclusive clubs, save 
that they are much more magnificent, which welcome with 
open arms of democracy any bearer of a golden key. 
Such an one was the Curriculum in the Haymarket, of 
which Handsome Higby was a member. 

Old Higby of the small boot shop in the Borough 
Road could never have trod the splendid steps of the 
Curriculum in the Ha3miarket, which it was young 
Higby's privilege to mount with the grand manner. There 
were Government henchmen in the Curriculum with 
whom Higby was on excellent terms, and it was in the 
course of a conversation with one of these in the Qub 
smoking room that Higby had an idea which he after- 
wards described to himself as an inspiration. 

The result of this idea or inspiration was that Higby 
addressed himself, first indirectly and then directly, to a 
certain Government department. Higby explained to a 
certain Head of Department, a fellow-member of the 
Curriculum, prepared by pour-parlers to receive him 
amiably, that he had a patriotic proposal to make. He 
opened his proposal by observing that an army marched 
upon its feet, and that it could not march properly unless 
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those feet were properly shod. He followed up this 
truism by a reassert ion of the recognized historical fact 
that army profiteers in the past had made infamy and 
fortune by supplying armies with worthless footgear. 

At this point the Head of Department, unnoticed by 
Higby, touched lightly a small electric button on his table. 
Higby, brimming with his business, went on with it. 

Handsome Higby did not, would not, could not sug- 
gest that history was in the least likely to repeat itself 
in the present crisis, but could, would and did declare 
that he was prepared to make the Government such an 
offer as might surprise and please it. He was ready and 
willing to supply the Government with an army boot of 
the highest imaginable quality at the lowest conceivable 
price. 

Mr. Higby, after the full stop of his discourse, in- 
clined a little towards the carpet, picked up and placed 
upon his knees what would have seemed a type of the 
traditional official despatch-box if it had not been too 
flagrantly neat, new and unbattered to have any kinship 
with a tool of a serious officialdom. Opening this new 
receptacle with an obviously new key, he produced there- 
from an object wrapped tightly in the crisp, crinkly ma- 
terial which is known as silver paper. While the Head of 
Department stared, Mr. Higby un-mummified his mummy 
and placed upon the desk of his temporary host a bril- 
liantly new specimen of a right foot army boot. "Will 
you have the goodness to glance at that?" Handsome 
Higby demanded rather than requested, and he made his 
demand with a mingled dignity and pride that suggested 
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a Columbus laying the chart of a new world before an 
extremely old-fashioned monarch. 

The Head of Department picked up the boot and ex- 
amined it. Though he was not — ^though perhaps in a 
better arranged world he ought to have been — a prac- 
tical critic of army boots — he left all that kind of thing 
to the subordinate staff — ^he was very particular as to his 
own footwear and so far qualified to appreciate and 
judge. 

He examined the boot closely. 

"That seems to me a very excellent boot," he said 
solemnly, after a few minutes of careful inspection. 

"It is a very excellent boot,'* Mr. Higby affirmed 
warmly. He spoke as a man who ought to know, and who 
did know and had the right to pronounce. 

It was a very excellent boot. From sole to uppers, 
from vamp to tag, from eyelets to laces, it appeared to be 
a model boot, a masterpiece. It was strong, it was supple, 
it seemed to be valiantly waterproof, every welt pro- 
claimed itself to be the work of an artist in the ancient 
craft. The Head of Department laid it down on his 
desk with an indulgent, even an approving smile. 

"Well, Mr. Higby?" he asked interrogatively. 

Mr. Higby looked the patriot he wished the Head of 
Department to think him. 

"I am prepared," he said, "to supply the Government 
with boots absolutely and always equal to that sample, 
in six sizes, at a price, per thousand pair. . . ." 

And he named a lower price than the lowest tender yet 
received, a price which made the Head of Department 
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stare. For the boot was as well-made a boot as the Head 
of Department had ever seen. 

Mr. Higby hastened to take advantage of the impres- 
sion his creation had made. 

*'You won't find another boot like that at that price/* 
he asserted emphatically. "I am a patriot and I can as- 
sure you that I shall not make more than a penny of profit 
upon every pair of such boots that I turn out. But I am 
no profiteer. If I made no profit at all I would still main- 
tain my offer. I wish to serve my country." 

"That is very good of you," the Head of Department 
murmured. 

Mr. Higby shook his head. 

"I make no claim to praise," he protested. "My dear- 
est wish is to serve my country to the best of my ability. 
Gk)d, not Mammon is my motto." 

"A very excellent motto," the Head of Department 
murmured. 

He began, being an intelligent man, to see the drift of 
Mr. Higby's business, but he allowed no sign of intelli- 
gence to illuminate his fatigued face. 

The drift of Mr. Higby's business was that, while he 
longed to find himself in the trenches, he was only too 
painfully aware that boots like the specimen lying on the 
table could not be produced without his supervision as a 
guarantee of standard excellence. The drift increasing 
in volume was that Mr. Higby might still wear His 
Majesty's uniform in the sacred cause of home defence. 

"For instance," he suggested tentatively, "I might be 
very useful in the neighbourhood of our big Feldwick 
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factory, where I could supervise the output and do my 
bit as a soldier at the same time." 

The Head of Department looked at his visitor curious- 
ly. He was not at all a fool and he was quite aware that 
he was being bargained with. But the word "Conscrip- 
tion" was at this time only a word to whisper, and if this 
fellow was plainly eager to save his skin, the ransom he 
offered was no less plainly a good ransom. The boots 
were very good, if they all proved true to type, and the 
boots were staggeringly cheap. 

"I will see what can be done," he said quietly, suc- 
cessfully keeping any hint of contempt out of his voice. 
Higby saw that the interview was over and took his de- 
parture, leaving his boot behind him. 

The Head of Department did see what could be done. 
He showed his boot and told his tale to the right people, 
and it was decided by the right people that Higby's 
boots were better value to the State than Higby's body. 
And so it came about that Handsome Higby was able to 
swagger in khaki about the streets of Feldwick and the 
streets of London like a veritable man. 



CHAPTER XII 



"why, I WILL QUARREL AND BRAWL WITH ANY MAN" 



There is no pleasanter estate within fifty miles of 
London than the country seat of Lord Padbury, which 
dominates the little ancient town of Padbury and car- 
ries the curious name of Padbury Quarrel. 

Antiquarians differ as to the precise origin of the odd 
name, but all agree that it has some reference to a con- 
spicuous characteristic of the gentlemen of the house of 
March, a quarrelsome disposition. Pages have been writ- 
ten by the learned in family histories about the strifes and 
squabbles of a March with a March during the long 
stretch of centuries in which their name had been famous 
in the land, and especially famous for their pugnacity 
in entering a quarrel and their steadfastness in keeping 
it up. Whatever may be the reason for the strange name 
of the beautiful old house, there is only the name to sug- 
gest anything save the pacific delights of an ancient and 
exquisite domain. The Marches had lived on that land 
for generations before King James the First raised 
Antony March to the rank of a Baronet. The title of 
Baron came along later in the reign of George the Third. 

The present master of Padbury Quarrel was Piers 
Gascoyne March, fifth Baron Padbury, who ruled his 
household and Padbury town with all the authority of a 
benevolent if peppery despot. Lord Padbury was a man 
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impregnated with a very high opinion of his own merits, 
an opinion that was in many ways well founded. He 
had a generous nature, a kindly disposition where his 
humours were not crossed. All his life — ^he was now 
over seventy — ^he had liked to be admired, looked up to, 
respected and revered, and these wishes had been greatly 
gratified. He had been a handsome man in his youth; 
he was a handsome man in his old age. His rank, his 
riches, his old descent, claimed and received their due 
tribute of homage from most of those with whom he 
came in contact. He seldom quitted Padbury, partly be- 
cause he loved the place, partly because he was no longer 
young and resented London for reminding him of the 
lost pleasures of his youth. Mainly, however, he chose 
to abide on his own domain because he reigned there like 
the king of a little kingdom which he ruled with an 
authority that few ever chose to question. 

It would have surprised Lord Padbury very much 
indeed if he could have been aware that there existed 
somewhere in the world a human being who hated him 
with all the force of a fiery spirit, a human being who 
had never seen him but who delighted to picture him 
as the most hideous of creatures, a human being who 
would have rejoiced to hurt and humiliate him. His 
surprise would have been still greater if he could have 
learned that this human being was a woman, but the 
surprise would perhaps have been lessened if he had 
further learned that this woman was a woman of his 
own blood, was his grand-daughter, the daughter of his 
only son. 

The story of his son was the tragedy of Lord Pad- 
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bury's life, though the tragedy was mainly of his own 
making. It was the simple story of one of those hot 
March brawls for which the Marches were famous. His 
son, Geoffrey March, had married against his will. The 
girl was a gentlewoman but not of the same exalted 
strain as the Marches. She was poor and she made her 
living by acting as a governess in a neighbouring country 
house, where Geoffrey had met her and had been capti- 
vated by her sweet nature and gentle grace. 

When Geoffrey told his father of the marriage the 
elder man had flown into a furious rage which kindled a 
corresponding anger in his son and had ended in Geoffrey 
leaving Padbury Quarrel forever. 

Piers March had never seen his son, never heard from 
him again. The first thing he heard of him was that he 
was dead. He had died quite suddenly in all the strength 
of his youth of a trivial malady that he had chosen to 
ignore and so allowed to kill him. 

Even then the father's sorrow could not conquer the 
father's pride. He sent his lawyer to the young widow, 
a widow with a little girl child, to demand from her 
his son's body that it might be buried with proper pomp 
in the soil of his ancestors, and at the same time to offer 
her an adequate allowance if she would surrender her 
child to the grandfather and consent to return to her 
maiden name. 

To all three requests, with a spirit which surprised 
the lawyer, the widow returned an absolute refusal, say- 
ing she would bury him in the region of London where 
he had died and where she, in her time, would be buried 
with him. His child was now her child and nothing 
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could tempt her to part with her. As for the name, 
she would bear to the end the name her husband had 
given her. 

There, for the time, the matter ended. Lord Padbury 
raged openly at the woman whom he persisted in re- 
garding as his wronger; kept his bitter grief for his 
son tightly to himself, and went on with his habitual 
life in his dogged, obstinate way. But we cannot defy 
our destiny. The violence of the quarrel and the mighti- 
ness of its revenge were stronger than the pride of a 
high-tempered gentleman. Lord Padbury began to age 
long before a March ever dreamed of beginning to age. 
He persisted in following all the pursuits of a great 
country gentleman, but he followed them, as it were, 
with a limping foot. It was traditional that the Marches 
always lived well beyond the eighties. Any of the breed 
who wilted in the neighbourhood of the years of the 
Psalmist was regarded as a weakling, a dishonour to 
his stock. The Marches were proud to proclaim that 
there were few such nothings in their record. But peo- 
ple in Padbury whispered that it looked as if Piers Gas- 
coyne was going to be one of these few. His hair grew 
grey and his face grew grey, and though he carried him- 
self with the erectness traditional to his race, he did so, as 
it were, on principle, in obedience to that tradition, and 
not with the native ease of his predecessors. 

Perhaps one of the first marks of his racial degener- 
acy came in the sign of a growing softness of the heart 
towards the woman who, as he maintained, had wronged 
him. Her whereabouts were still ascertainable, and he 
made another attempt to approach her with a part of his 
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former demand. This time he chose for his ambassa- 
dor a certain brisk young nephew of his, John Fennel 
March, who by the death of Geoffrey had become his 
heir and seemed to care little for the privilege. John 
Fennel, who was then doing socialistic work in the East 
End of London, went to see his cousin's widow and 
put Lord Padbury's proposal before her. This time the 
suggested allowance was to be doubled, her right to re- 
tain her name was recognized, if only she would con- 
sent to deliver her daughter to the care of her grand- 
father. 

The widow refused as definitely as before. Further, 
she added that she would henceforth be at the pains so 
to hide herself as to be out of the reach of Lord Pad- 
bury's importunity. John Fennel March admired her 
bearing and returned with her ultimatum to his uncle, 
who began to rage again with something of his old 
vigour, but presently quieted down and even condescended 
to admire the woman's grit. 

Mrs. March kept her word. She did disappear, and 
later efforts made by Lord Padbury — further proofs of 
his decline from the temper of his line — failed to find 
any trace of her. By this time Lord Padbury was so 
changed in spirit that he was prepared to offer his son's 
widow the honour of a shelter beneath the roof of Pad- 
bury Quarrel. But his belated benevolence was in vain. 
Mrs. March had vanished and no efforts of Lord Pad- 
bury's lawyer could discover her. 

Lord Padbury became gradually resigned to the fact 
that he must needs do without the now coveted compan- 
ionship of his son's child, though standing instructions 
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were left with his lawyer to keep the search always in 
mind. He lived his routine life at Padbury Quarrel, in 
the society of his sister, Malvina March, a maiden lady 
of mature years, who had come to keep house for him 
after his son's death, and whose unfailing mental good- 
humour and physical pltunpness seemed to increase in 
precise proportion to Lord Padbury 's growing fret ful- 
ness of spirit and leanness of body. 

Since the Armistice the strength of the household had 
been increased by the presence of the heir to the Barony, 
John Fennel March. 




CHAPTER XIII 



"here be two soldiers new" 



The new Cynthia Moon wrote a letter to the manager 
of the newest and largest branch, or shall we say foot- 
print, of the ubiquitous Golden Shoe, and mentioned that 
she was recommended by Mr. Bonnett of Ballington, 
and in due time an answer came from the manager — 
who was really a manageress — making an appointment 
for the morning of the following day. Clarence, who 
had been Cynthia, was inclined to be a little excited at 
the prospect. She had lived so much of her life in the 
society of boots and shoes, and in the occupations and 
duties that come of such society, that she inevitably 
took an interest in the prospect of handling them again 
under such splendid auspices. Of course she would have 
liked to go on doing what she had done in the happy 
days of her brief holiday, peacefully living with her 
friend, pleasantly perambulating London, and blissfully 
learning the many things that her co-mate could teach 
her. But she was too sensible to waste her time in value- 
less regret. She knew that she had to work for her 
living, and she was going to do it and make the best of 
it, and shake herself free from a sense of delicious un- 
settlement that had come from her association with her 
curious companion. The new Cynthia applauded her 
readiness to take up her work and professsed confidence 
that th^ would succeed in their enterprise. 
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The two girls set out together on a pleasant September 
morning from Brabant Passage and across Brown Square 
and made their way along Parliament Street towards the 
Haymarket, where the latest and largest of the Palaces 
of the Golden Shoe had recently been opened in the near 
neighbourhood of the Curriculum Club. It was a stunptu- 
ous edifice with great glass windows wherein the tempt- 
ing footwear of the great firm was liberally displayed, 
and above whose glass windows rose tier upon tier of 
residential flats whose rental did much to swell the ex- 
chequer of the house of Higby. The new Clarence had 
seen the place before. Her friend had pointed it out to 
her on one of their earlier peregrinations, but to-day she 
surveyed its splendours with a vivid quickening of the 
pulses. Behind those glittering walls of glass lay, for 
her, fortune, some kind of fortune. The post of man- 
ageress was the marshal's baton of her young ambition. 

The new Clarence would have been for entering the 
great shop by the big revolving door, but the new 
Cynthia knew better, and led her fellow adventurer to 
a small door in a side street with a plate of brass bear- 
ing the words "Manager's Office." Here a uniformed 
official, lolling at ease in a little room, listened to their 
request, considered their credentials and after consult- 
ing his list of appointments for the day, handed them 
over to a yotmger official who escorted them to a lift 

The manageress was a tall, well-dressed, slightly over- 
dignified woman of an uncertain age, who received the 
girls with something of the air of a victorious empress 
greeting envoys suing for peace. 

"Which of you/* she asked, after she had commanded 
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her visitors to be seated, **which of you is Cynthia 
Moon?'' 

The new Clarence, in her excitement almost committed 
herself to an acknowledgment of her old identity, but 
the new Cynthia was too quick for her. 

'*I am Miss Cynthia Moon," she said, with a certain 
asperity in emphasizing the prefix which caused the ovet- 
dignified eyebrows of the manageress to lift themselves a 
little. She surveyed the two girls thoughtfully. The 
meagre personality of the immediate applicant for en- 
gagement aflFected her neither favourably nor unfavour- 
ably. If she did well what she had to do her looks would 
not matter. But the other girl impressed her very diflFer- 
ently. She saw clearly that she had beauty, and the 
manageress was not over enthusiastic about beauty in 
others, for many and varied reasons. 

"And who," she asked, looking steadfastly at the 
comely face, "is this young lady?" 

"This is my friend, Miss Clarence March," the smaller 
girl said. "We would like to be together, if such a 
thing could be arranged." 

y "Has she any experience of the business ?" the man- 
ageress asked, surveying the other girl with a growing 
sense of disfavour. 

"She has had a little," the new Cynthia replied briskly. 
"She was with me for a time in Ballington, and when 
I made up my mind to try my luck in London she de- 
cided to accompany me." 

The new Qarence stared at her companion with aston- 
ishment and admiration. It was plain that she was en- 
joying herself amazingly, and was playing this game of 
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impersonation with enthusiasm and energy. The man- 
ageress looked thoughtfuL 

"Mr. Bonnett is a very respectable man in the smaller 
ways of our business/' she said, "and we always make it 
a principle to entertain an application from such a man. 
But I should think you are neither of you quite up to a 
West End standard. Perhaps I might be able to man- 
age something for you over the water. Let me see . . . 
at . . ." 

But what particular part of the South side of London 
the manageress was going to suggest her auditors were 
not destined to learn, for at that moment the door of the 
office opened and a young man entered the room with an 
air of authority which was at once recognized in the 
reverential expression of the manageress. 

The new Cynthia whispered to her companion the 
two words "Handsome Higby," an explanation which 
the other had already divined. 

The appearance of Mr. Higby was not the accident of 
ironic chance, though Mr. Higby carried himself as if it 
were so and ^parentiy took no notice of the two girls. 
As a matter of fact he had seen them both from a window 
of one of the smoking-rooms of the Curriculum which 
overlooked the side street and the door of the manager's 
office as well as the entrance to the residential flats. He 
had quickly appreciated the beauty of one of the girls 
and had paid no attention to the other. Wlien he saw 
them pause at the door of the manager's office he guessed 
their errand and knew his own. Though he was talk- 
ing with a very important member of the club, with 
whom it flattered Higby to be on terms of friendship. 
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he broke off the conversation, after a judicious minute's 
delay, and made his dramatic and apparently fortuitous 
appearance in the office. 

"Ah, Miss Dimpsey," he said blandly, "I jiist looked 
in to ask you if you have heard anything this morn- 
ing from those Paris people." 

Here Mr. Higby affected to become aware for the 
first time of the presence of strangers. 

"I am afraid I am disturbing you," he said turning to 
the manageress. % did not see that you had visitors-" 

"Of course you are not disturbing me, Mr. Higby," 
Miss Dimpsey said primly. "These young persons are 
not exactly visitors. They are seeking employment in 
one of our establishments." 

"Ah, indeed." He turned from his contemplation of 
the two girls— rather of the one girl — to Miss Dimpsey, 
who was eyeing him oddly through narrowed lids. 
"Would you be so good. Miss Dimpsey, as to get me 
those Paris papers. I want to consult them immediately." 

It looked to one curious observer as if Miss Dimpsey 
was thoroughly aware of the reason why Handsome 
Higby wanted to consult the Paris papers, and that it did 
not need his added — "I will talk with these young ladies," 
to enlighten her. But she rose with a drily respectful 
"Certainly, Mr. Higby," and quitted the room. 

As the door closed behind her, Higby turned again to 
the visitors. He addressed his remarks and questions 
with careful precision and politeness to the little meagre 
creature who was conducting negotiations for her side. 

But if his words were for her his looks were for her 
companion, and he at least knew that it was the looks of 
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that companion rather than the words of the girl-speaker 
i which were going to decide his conduct. He listened 

' with great urbanity to the speaking girl; he agreed 

with her that quite a lot of talent came to the Golden 
: Shoe, and declared that the Golden Shoe was always 

'-. ready to welcome and shelter all the talent it could at- 

' tract. But it must be talent, Mr. Higby insisted, talent 

} and application, and loyal and honest service. Where 

such qualities were offered to the Golden Shoe, the 

•Golden Shoe, on its side, had no rewards — within reason 

.1 —too good for its devoted servants. And so on and 

ii so on, the end of all being that the girls were granted 

•1 their wish and given engagements on probation — ^not on 

the South side, as Miss Dimpsey had suggested — but in 
that present splendour of the Haymarket dwelling. 

Mr. Higby would have wished, if wishing were 

having, to employ the beautiful girl — ^he considered him- 

I self an excellent judge of beauty — ^and give the meagre 

girl the go-by. But the choice was not allowed him. 
The pair were firmly resolved, so the meagre girl as- 
j ^ured him, that they would not be sundered, and made it 

plain, through the meagre girl, that their resolution was 
not to be shaken. The meagre girl did all the talking, 
and did it well, but it was the comely girl's looks that 
carried the day for the pair. Mr. Higby saw in her 
the possible opportunity that he always saw and often 
found, among the pretty girls that came under the range 
of his influence, but he also saw that she would be of 
value as an ornament for any of the saloons of The Golden 
Shoe. So with a great air of good-humoured mag- 
nanimity he announced his intention of engaging the two 
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girls on their own stipulation. He did not say, in so 
many words, the reason for his amiability, but the meagre 
girl guessed and grinned. She had no illusions about 
her appe^arance, any more than she had about her health, 
and she was glad to see her friend admired, though her 
shrewdness sharply suspected the fine quality of the 
Higby admiration. The great thing was that they had 
got what they wanted, employment that was not too 
heart-breaking in its exigencies, a wage which would go 
far enough in a common stock, and the happy fact that 
in their work as in their leisure they would not be parted. 

"My dear young ladies," said Mr. Higby at his 
cheeriest, "I can assure you that you may consider your-^ 
selves much to be congratulated." 

The new Clarence said nothing, though she saw by 
the direction of Mr. Higby 's countenance that, now that 
the negotiations were concluded, he was addressing him^ 
self especially to her. 

"How so?" the meagre girl asked drily, and her ques- 
tion and manner seemed to take Mr. Higby somewhat 
aback. 

"The Golden Shoe," he replied, still addressing him- 
self to the erstwhile Cynthia, "is, if I may say so, a jolly 
good shoe for a clever young woman to slip her foot into. 
We are all pals here, I can tell you, working on the best 
of terms for our common good. That is why I hope and 
believe that, in a little while, you will count it a privilege 
and a happiness to serve the Golden Shoe." 

The meagre girl wrinkled her face and said nothing. 
The comely girl murmured that she hoped so, and a 
gracious bow from Handsome Higby signified that the 
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interview was at an end. The girls were despatched to 
a consultation with the forewoman, who would give them 
full particulars as to the hours and nature of their 
'emplo)nment. 

This did not take long and in a little while the pair 
were in the^open again, having received their appoint- 
\ ment for the morrow, and instructions as to their initia- 

■j tory duties. 

j "Come, there's a good beginning," the new Clarence 

said, with a little sigh of satisfaction. 
Her friend sniflFed dubiously. 

*T don't think much of that Higby man,*' she said 
i sharply. 

The other looked a little surprised. 
**I thought he was rather pleasant,'* she said, "con- 
sidering that he is king of the castle." 

"If you ask me, I think he's a bit too sweet to be 
wholesome," the new Cynthia asserted. "He has an 
oily tongue in his oily mug, and I don't like oiliness — 
never did since I was a kid." 
11 "Well, we shan't have much to do with him anyhow," 

the new Clarence responded gaily. "I don't suppose he 
ij spends much of his time at that place." 
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CHAPTER XIV 



"and the morning and the evening *^ 



A NEW life was now about to begin for the two girls. 
No more delightful lazy mornings, half in and half out 
of bed, running in and out of each other's rooms in 
dressing-gown and slippers : no more jolly hybrid meals, 
half breakfast and half luncheon, to be followed by ad- 
venturous afternoons whose course was only directed by 
their own whims. It was necessary for the young 
ladies of Higby's to be at their work by half past eight, 
which meant getting up at seven o'clock for Cynthia and 
Clarence, or Clarence and Cynthia. And they were lucky 
in living comparatively near their employment, and 
therefore not having to rise at six o'clock of a morning, 
as was the fate of many of the other girls at Higby's 
Haymarket Branch, girls who lived in the suburbs, and 
had to allow for the extra time taken up by a train or 
motorbus journey. 

It was the new Qarence who woke first on the morn- 
ing which was to see them installed at their work, 
thanks to a little alarm-clock presented to her in the now 
dim past by Mr. Bonnett. The morning was bright and 
fine as she peeped at it from behind the window curtain. 
She felt excited, elated, at the new chapter of her life 
which was opening, and a sense of well-being and confi- 
dence made her happy. She softly drew back the curtain 
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I and allowed the morning sun to brighten the room, then 

tip-toeing on bare feet across the floor she gently turned 
the handle of the door which separated her friend's room 
from her own, and slipped in. 

The room seemed so dark to her eyes after the bright 
sun of the morning that had shone in through her win- 

K dows that she stood still for a moment to accustom herself 

.J to the altered light. Gradually everything stole into view, 

and across the room by the wall she saw the outUne of 
the bed and her companion's quiet figure lying on it. The 
new Clarence saw the new Cynthia lying on her back, her 
thin arms outside the eider-down crossed on her bosom, 
her straight black hair in two plaits, one on each side of 
her face. The position and the stillness of the sleep- 
ing figure sent a little pang of fear and grief through 
the waking girl's heart. It seemed to her almost as if 
her friend were dead. She glided across the floor and 
laid a gentle palm on the girl's forehead. She found it 
bathed in sweat. At that moment the sleeper opened her 
eyes, and with the uncanny faculty she had of being 
intensely awake the moment sleep had left her, she smiled 

I into her companion's face, and drawing down her hand 

printed a light kiss upon it 

"Nothing to worry about," she said briskly in answer 
to her friend's troubled look. '*I was too hot in the night. 
It's really too warm for eider-downs." 

She sat up as she spoke and, flinging back her long 
plaits, prepared to leave her bed. 

"What's the time?" she queried. "Have you been up 
long?" 

"No, only about ten minutes, but we want to leave our- 
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selves time enough so as not to be late on our first morn- 
ing." 

The new Cjmthia nodded vigorously. 

"You run along and dress, dear," she commanded. 
"I'll have the bath this morning and you can have it to- 
night.'* 

The two girls made their toilets as quickly as they 
could, ate their breakfast hurriedly with their eyes ever on 
the clock, and started for their desired and dreaded desti- 
nation with beating hearts. The little house in Brabant 
Passage seemed a happy haven that it was a pity to quit, 
as they drew its dingy door behind them. Homely, 
honest, kindly Mrs. Humble was, as it were, exalted in 
fancy to a being of whose company one could never 
have enough. Yet if one-half of their being trembled at 
the approaching ordeal the other half advanced towards 
it in the high spirit of adventure. Here was the begin- 
ning of the road to fortune that the girl from Ballington 
had always dreamed of treading. Here was the path to 
dazzling possibilities. 

Anyone who has ever lived in any real sense a con- 
siderable measure of life will recall through later days 
some particular "first day" which stands out in its excite- 
ment of mingled and terrible emotions with a vividness of 
recollection. The Old Parliamentary Hand will rekindle, 
with wonder and regret, the throbbing heart and hum- 
ming brain of the youth who with his writ in his hand 
and his introducers by his side stood below the bar of 
the House of Commons awaiting the summons to walk 
up the floor of the House and be presented to Mr. 
Speaker. The hardened man of the world will sometimes 
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I soften at the remembrance of that awful moment when 

he first found himself in a public school alone before a 
multitude of possible friends and probable enemies. In 
a word, most of mankind have such an epodi-making 
hour in their memory and think of it, when they think of 
it at all, with something of the old trouble and dread. 

I Such a moment of trouble and of dread was, to the new 

Qarence, the moment of her introduction to the glitter- 

j| ing kingdom of the Golden Shoe among whose vassals 

she was now the newest and the lowliest. Her own long 
knowledge of the business did not serve to steady her 
jumping nerves. Between the dingy shop of Mr. Bon- 
nett and the gaudy glory of Higby's latest emporium the 
distance seemed too great for her poor little experience 
to bridge. 

Curiously enough the nervousness of the girl who knew 
the trade was not shared by the girl who only possessed 
such slight knowledge of it as she could gain from the 
instructions of her friend. The new Cynthia was steady 
where the old Cynthia trembled, and carried herself as 
if the magnificence of the Golden Shoe and the supercil- 
ious dignity of the young ladies who served that magnifi- 
cence were matters of everyday familiarity to be ac- 
cepted with a light disdain. 

The day that began with such terrors for the girl 
from Ballington actually passed easily and ended pleas- 
antly enough. The first duty of the novices at any of 
the Higby houses was to learn the exact places of the 
various articles in stock: the privilege of attending to 
' customers' wishes would only come later when this first 
task had been perfectly mastered. The two girls were 
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put in charge of a forewoman who led them through all 
the rooms and corridors of the underground floor, rooms 
and corridors whose walls held drawers full of beautiful 
boots or beautiful shoes or beautiful stockings, and to 
commit to memory their places and contents. Every now 
and then at the end of a room or corridor the forewoman 
would stop and question her charges to test how much 
they remembered of what they had seen or heard. The 
young girl from Ballington to whom this was only the 
application upon a vast scale of what she had learnt at 
Mr. Bonnett's came out of the ordeal pretty well. But 
to her surprise her fellow novice did almost if not quite 
as well, thanks to the odd sharpness of her mind and 
the readiness of her memory. 

At last the long hours waned away to the hour of the 
forewoman's luncheon, which, as was the custom of the 
Golden Shoe, the novices were permitted to share in 
order that no portion of their period of probation might 
be wasted without instruction. During the sufficient 
meal the forewoman instructed the girls in the various 
rules, regulations and customs of the place — ^the Higby 
shops prided themselves that they were very different 
from other shops — and questioned them at intervals as 
to their morning's experience. After luncheon the 
business began again until tea-time, and after tea-time 
until the hour of closing, till the two girls felt their heads 
humming with the amount of information they were ac- 
cumulating, and their legs aching from the effects of 
their seemingly endless promenade. But the seemingly 
endless came to an end in due course and arrived a 
moment when the two girls found themselves in the Hay- 
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market outside the great shop now veiled with shutters, 
with the cool air gratefully fanning their hot faces and 
a delighted consciousness assuring them that the first 
day at the Golden Shoe was over and done with. 

The two girls clasped hands and mingling a sigh of 
relief stood on the pavement in a silence which their 
thoughts were too tumultuous to break. They were wait- 
ing for the traffic to allow them an opportunity to cross 
the road when their intention was further delayed by 
another cause. For who should come sauntering by just 
at that very moment but yoimg Mr. Higby himself with 
a large cigar in his mouth and on his face an expression 
of bland unconsciousness of BXiytiiing in the whole world 
but just that cigar. His start of smprise was skilfully 
restrained and he allowed it to appear as if his first inten- 
tion was to raise his hat with one hand, remove his cigar 
with the other, and then pass slowly on his splendid way 
to his splendid club. Then second thoughts appeared to 
prevail, and he came to a halt by the side of the two girls. 

"Good evening, Miss Moon," he said. "Good evening. 
Miss March." 

As he had markedly saluted the plainer girl first, so 
now, markedly he continued to say what he had to say, 
only every now and then giving a slight glance to her 
beautiful companion. 

"I am glad that chance has given me the ojq)ortunity 
to express the hope that your first experience of the 
Golden Shoe has not proved too fatiguing." 

The girl whom he knew as Miss Moon assured him, 
not over truthfully, that it had not, and the girl whom 
he knew at Miss March agreed with her companion with 
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a like lack of complete veracity. Mr. Higby said he 
was very glad to hear it arid said no more. He raised 
his hat again, passed on his way and vanished into his 
club. The girls in silence took a happy chance of crossing 
the road. When they had accomplished the passage 
they walked along quickly. 

**That was very civil of Mr. Higby/' the new Clarence 
said. "I had quite forgotten his existence." 

"Had you/' said the other girl. *T hadn't. I thought 
we should come upon him earlier in the day, but it was 
quite clever of him to wait till the end like that." 

"Why was it clever of him?" the new Clarence asked. 

Her friend Is^ughed. 

"As if you didn't know. Because though he was just 
crazy to see me again — -shall we say me — ^he thought it 
more cimning to manage it as he did. And so it was, 
much more cunning." 

The new Clarence, feeling slightly, and as she told 
herself, tmreasonably embarrassed, shifted the line of 
talk. 

"What did you think of our day ?" she asked. 

"What did you think of our day?" the other retorted. 
"That is the more important question." 

"I liked it," the new Clarence replied. "Of course it 
was a bit tiring and bewildering, but on the whole I 
liked it. It was a bit of exciting life." 

"It was jolly hard work," the other commented. The 
energy that had kept her frailness going through the 
fatigue of the day was beginning to ebb a little. "But 
it was jolly good fun in its way, like playing a new game 
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of make-believe. Did I do credit to your lessons, my 
dear?" 

**You were great," her companion approved. '*You 
seemed like the old hand and I like the new one." 

Comparing notes on their experiences, expressing 
hopes and fears for the morrow, they made their way 
to Brabant Passage and their well-deserved meaL All 
through its course and for as long after as they dared 
to postpone the hour of going to bed they still talked 
of the Golden Shoe and its wonders and its demands 
upon the strengths and memories of its servers. But, 
as if by mutual consent, the name of Handsome Higby 
did not again come into their conversation. 



CHAPTER XV 



"girls at their wheel" 



The girls had now been at their work for about four 
months and winter was well on its way. The routine of 
their lives was not unpleasant, fortified as they were by 
their friendship with each other. It was a blessed thing 
to be able to set out together each morning, take the same 
'bus, be in the same shop doing the same kind of work 
and at the end of the day return together to their snug 
rooms. It seemed to them that their way of life was 
settled for an indefinite period. They were both inde- 
pendent of others and might count on no interference in 
their friendship, to which they had vowed eternal fidel- 
ity. The only change they might possibly look for was 
a betterment for one or both in their positions at Hig- 
by's, a change which seemed far from unlikely as the 
girls had both been successful in their different ways. 
The new Cynthia had made the force of her personality 
felt both with customers and fellow-workers, and she 
was always treated with a respect that her air of breed- 
ing procured for her. The new Clarence's success was 
a more obvious one — the success of youth, beauty, sweet 
manners, and a certain persuasive charm. It was whis- 
pered that she sold more articles than any two of the 
other young ladies put together. Miss Dimpsey gave 
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her occasional words of frigid commendation, and Hand- 
some Higby, who was frequently at the Haymarket 
Branch, made no bones of praising her openly. 

He had made a practice for some time now of arriving 
early in the morning before customers had begun to 
stream in, driving up to the door in his large Rolls-Royce 
which he would leave outside with the chauffeur, while 
he passed haliE an hour or so in cursorily superintending 
the correspondence, talking in an undertone with Miss 
Dimpsey, the while his eye wandered round the shop, 
glancing at the numerous damsels and always coming 
back to rest wherever the new Clarence chanced to be. 
Whether Miss Dimpsey noticed these tactics it would have 
been impossible to say, but her manner would become a 
trifle more dignified, her lips a little thinner, her smile a 
hint more acid. Handsome Higby would end his conver- 
sation wiA her and move away in the direction of the 
assistants. After a word or so with two or three of the 
girls, who would colour with pleasure at the notice of 
the Great Higby — ^most of the girls at the various 
branches who had had the happiness of seeing their em- 
ployer fancied themselves madly in love with him — 
Higby would, as if unconsciously, find himself in the 
vicinity of the newcomer. At first when he would ad- 
dress her as "Miss March" she would mechanically look 
around for her friend, but it was curious how soon she 
became accustomed to her new name, and certainly if 
iteration could have taught her, Mr. Higby would have 
proved an excellent schoolmaster. He obviously hovered 
round the girl, would spend many minutes every day at 
her side, till the looks and nudges of the other girls, 
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covert and skilful as they might be, would force her to 
discover an imaginary customer and hurry away. 

Higby would watch her movements with an amused 
smile. Almost every thought that passed through 
her mind was plain to him, with his wide experience of 
women and their ways. He was extremely attracted by 
this girl and the way he hoped to tread was a familiar 
path to him. Only he was finding his latest wooing a 
great deal more interesting than usual. The girl was 
so exceptionally pretty, she kept him so much at a dis- 
tance, she was so quiet and earnest at her work that the 
thought came to him that here was rather an exceptional 
type. He noticed, also, her devotion to her friend, an 
unprepossessing girl to his mind, whose black eyes, 
lit with an amused contempt, he often found fixed upon 
himself. 

On the whole it was long since he had enjoyed himself 
so much in the pursuit of a woman, and he told himself, 
with some concern, that it looked as if he were going 
to fall really in love, for a time, with his new employee — 
a reflection which brought its own consolation in the con- 
sideration that it made a liaison so much the more inter- 
esting, and would never last 

But Handsome Higby's wooing was not without its 
penalties which, following all tradition, fell upon the 
woman rather than Higby. Her quiet repulse of his 
advances was too apparent to cause any scandal to be 
possible about her among her fellow workers, but for 
some reason she found it very difficult to do right in 
Miss Dimpsey's eyes. The manageress was always coolly 
civil, but if there were a stabbing comment to be made 
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of any failure in suiting a customer, she made it: she 
ingeniously manoeuvred that Miss March should serve 
as much as possible those patrons of the Golden Shoe 
who were known to be disagreeable and cantankerous. 
But when all was said and done she could not materially 
injure the girl, who was doubly safeguarded by her own 
good work and the favour of her employer. 

So the days drifted on from autumn to winter, very 
happily, taking them on the whole. Three times within 
the last ten days there had been delivered at the door of 
their house "for Miss March," as the card announced it, 
some really magnificent flowers and fruit from an un- 
known donor. The girls had eyed each other in mental 
questioning and the real Clarence settled the question of 
what to do with them. 

"If they are from Higby," she said, with a. special 
scornful emphasis on the name, "there's no reason why 
they should be thrown into the dust-bin — ^let us spoil 
the Eg)rptians. If they are from someone else, we equally 
can't help it and may as well have the pleasure of them." 

The real Cynthia agreed, as she always did, in what her 
friend said. Both of the girls knew quite well that the 
gifts must have come from Mr. Higby and no other, yet 
they made no further reference to him and ate the fruit 
and smelt the flowers with tmspoiled enjoyment. 

There was indeed only one serious fact that inter- 
fered with their perfect contentment, and that fact was 
the obvious failure of the real Clarence's health. 

The girl was thin by nature, but her frailness as the 
weeks passed was something that could not be set down 
to mere natural leanness of body. She was frequently 
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flushed with a dry and burning skin which would be fol- 
lowed at night by moisture and perspiration. In the 
morning she was so hoarse as to be barely able to speak, 
and it was only after she had been awake an hour or 
more that her voice would return to her in its normal 
tone. Cynthia was aflFectionately anxious over her 
friend's health, but was satisfied by her vehement assur- 
ance of perfect well-being. 

''Don't fuss, angel," the new Cynthia would say. "I'm 
perfectly all right and feel better than I have done for 
years. Everyone of my temperament is bound to get 
run-down and catarrhy in the winter. It's all right, 
really, dear one." 

Of course it was all right if she said so. 

One evening, however, another trouble came to dis- 
turb them ; not an overwhelming one but sufficiently tire- 
some. Cynthia — or Clarence, as she now was growing to 
think of herself — ^was just coming in from the chemist, 
where she had run for a packet of throat lozenges which 
did her friend good, when Mrs. Humble appeared in the 
little hall and begged the favour of a few words with the 
two girls. 

"Will you come up, Mrs. Humble ?" said the new Clar- 
ence, running lightly up the stairs ahead of the landlady, 
"so that we can both hear what the trouble is ?" 

"You're right in calling it trouble," wheezed Mrs. 
Humble as she slowly followed. "To think of me in this 
house for twenty years, and now. ... Well, there, 
that's the way you get treated and will do, as long as this 
Government's in." 

What connection there was between the Government 
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and her present care Mrs. Humble did not stop to ex- 
plain, but, having been offered and taken a chair in the 
girls' sitting-room, she proceeded to inform them that 
the blow had fallen which was to deprive her of her 
home. In other words the house which had sheltered 
them was to be demolished, with the rest of Brabant 
Passage, and her landlord had told her she must be out 
of it in a month. 

"And where I'm to go he cares no more than if I was 
a rabbit or a mole which can burrow in the earth and 
please themselves !" 

Mrs. Humble's figure did not suggest to either of the 
girls the rodents referred to by her, and she had had 
warning more than two years ago to hold herself in 
readiness to go at any time with a month's notice — a fact 
which she kept concealed from any lodgers she might 
have. But the present crisis found her quite unprepared, 
and the girls felt very sorry for her. After discovering, 
however, that she had a son in the country, a market 
gardener, who was anxious for her to go and live with 
him and his wife, they felt more at ease about the old 
woman and sent her away in a less doleful frame of 
mind. 

The news had its serious side for them too. Mrs. 
Humble would want the house free of lodgers for at least 
a week before she made her own move, and the difficulty 
of finding fresh quarters for themselves was made worse 
by the little time they would have for looking about 
them, in the hours after leaving their work or on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

"My dear," said the frail girl sensibly, when her com- 
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rade voiced her despondency, "we shall find something. 
Haven't you always noticed that when a thing has to be 
done, it gets done somehow or other. We've got to have 
rooms, therefore we shall get them." 

They found them, finally, without much difficulty. One 
of the girls at the Golden Shoe had a "gentleman friend" 
who was leaving his apartments — ^bedroom and sitting- 
room — on his removal to Glasgow, and she was able to 
recommend them highly from his glowing accounts. On 
Saturday afternoon, therefore, the two friends went over 
to Bayswater, where the rooms were, and after walking 
down an endless terrace of khaki-coloured houses, dis- 
covered the correct number and rang the bell. Mrs. 
Crampton, the landlady, proved to be a mild, thin woman, 
far from impervious to pleasant manners as supplied by 
one of her visitors and practical common sense as sup- 
plied by the other. They viewed the rooms, which were 
clean and adequate, and finding that there was a second 
bedroom on the same floor, a piece of luck they had 
hardly dared to hope for, they soon came to terms and 
took the rooms for an indefinite period, a fortnight's 
notice to be given on either side. 

"And as to names and references, ladies" . . . Mrs. 
Crampton began in a questioning voice. The smaller of 
the two interposed. 

"I am Miss Cynthia Moon," she explained, "and this," 
pointing to her companion, "is Miss Clarence March. 
We are employed at the Golden Shoe, Haymarket, which 
is one reference, and this is another," and she held up a 
small bundle of treasury notes. "We shall pay a fort- 
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night's rent in advance and shall move in on Monday 
evening next." 

Everything being thus arranged the two girls went 
away, highly pleased with their good fortune. 

**My dear," said the girl who was once Cynthia, as 
they walked across Kensington Gardens, "I never thought 
you were really so in earnest about our change of names 
as to go on with it now we are going to new rooms. Don't 
you think it would be better to take our real names 
again, now that we are starting afresh ?" 

Her friend turned round, and for the first time in their 
joint lives, she spoke angrily. 

"No, I do not think so!" she cried vehemently. "I 
meant it, and mean it, to go on for ever. Don't forget 
that and don't forget that you have promised me." She 
shook the other's arm. **Don't forget that you have 
promised me," she said again. 

"Of course I will do as you want," the girl thus ad- 
jured answered, "don't be vexed, dear. I love your name 
because it is yours, and I am glad to be called by it if it 
makes you happy." 

They walked on in silence for a time, and then the 
new Cynthia spoke again, in an entirely different voice. 

"Hasn't Handsome Higby definitely declared himself 
yet?" she asked with a mischievous smile. "I expect 
every morning to see him sink on one knee at your feet, 
and to hear him murmur 'be mine' to you. He's being 
very cautious." 

"I do my utmost to keep him at arm's length," said the 
new Clarence ruefully, "because it really does make me 
feel such an utter fool to have him hanging around so 
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much, and I can see Miss Dimpsey doesn't like it. Be- 
sides, he's only flirting. A man like that, and in his 
position, would never think of marrying a girl in mine." 

The listener glanced curiously at her friend, but she 
said nothing. 

"And another thing," the speaker went on, "I don't 
like him. I don't believe I could marry him in spite of 
all it would mean to you and me. Of course he's very 
rich, and we could have everything we wanted. We 
could live in the country and have a car and you would 
get fat." 

The listener laughed a little, but her voice was tender 
when she spoke. 

"Sweetheart," she said, "leave me out of your calcula- 
tions. Mr. Higby and I would never get on, and I'm 
afraid he would hardly relish the idea of having me as 
part of his menage." 

"Then I certainly wouldn't marry him!" flashed the 
other. "That would be one of the conditions, and with- 
out it I wouldn't marry him." 

"Oh, then you have thought of it all fairly seriously," 
her companion said teazingly. "It's all arranged, what 
conditions you are to make, and everything is cut and 
dried." 

"Yes," the girl admitted, "I have thought about it, of 
course. It's no use pretending that I don't see he likes me. 
That would be rot between you and me. But I never 
could love him, and I don't want to marry a man if I 
don't love him. So it results I don't want to marry Mr. 
Higby, doesn't it?" 

The new Cynthia nodded her head a little grimly. 
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"Wait till he speaks," she said, "and see what you 
think then. I can trust you to put him in his place," 
she added under her breath, "and may I be there to see." 

After the girls had got home and had informed Mrs. 
Humble that they would be moving in two days, the 
frail girl acknowledged, for a wonder, that she felt tired. 

"I don't know why, I'm sure," she commented. "I've 
done nothing much — but there it is." 

She looked very worn and pale and it did not need 
much persuasion from her partner, as she sometimes 
called her, to get her to go to bed and have her supper 
there. Her friend prepared the meal and, placing one 
tray on the bed and one on a little table next it they 
enjoyed themselves in a semi-picnic fashion, the patient 
laughing with almost hysterical glee over a pickled wal- 
nut that rolled off the fork and down inside her night- 
gown. 

The next day was Sunday, a day which the girls always 
took lazily. They had an early luncheon and went out 
for a long ride on the top of a motor-bus, but on their 
return, once more the failing girl seemed almost ex- 
hausted and, undressing quickly, got into bed without 
a word of persuasion from her companion. That com- 
panion watched her sink down under the bed clothes and 
lay her head on the pillow with such an air of complete 
surrender that a sudden fear sprang into her heart. 

Her friend lay with closed eyes, so still and white that 
it seemed as if she were never going to get up again. 

"Darling!" cried the watcher, running to her side, 
"you aren't ill, are you? Tell me. Tell me the truth." 
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The tired one's dark eyes opened and her little crooked 
smile was on her lips. 

"I don't feel up to much, to tell the truth," she an- 
swered in the hoarse voice that was now so familiar to 
the other's ears, "but it's nothing to bother about. I 
shall be all right to-morrow." 

The watcher stood up. 

"I'm going out to find a doctor," she said, reaching for 
her hat and coat which hung on a chair near by ; but the 
girl in bed put out a quick detaining hand. 

"No, please, not yet," she pleaded in a tone quite un- 
like her customary commanding one. "I promise you I 
will see one after we have made our move into our new 
rooms, but don't bother me irith a doctor now." 

Her friend looked at her with tears in her eyes. 

"Oh, darling," she said, "you know I can't go against 
your wishes ; I've never been able to. But for Heaven's 
sake, for my sake, don't neglect yourself. What should I 
do . . . " she broke off with a sob. 

The thin hand gripped hers. 

"I promise you I'll see a dozen doctors," she said 
earnestly, "once we've got our move made and are set- 
tled down." 
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<«ice M^^ die nti^^^jajw^ r*xci zad ioasd her L'ubiiI 
^^oAt np ml ^TtxktsL Sot had becc jgirirrig, she ex- 
f^kuntA^ ^oA itk trtr io maA tcrrcr for her rest is beo. 

"^IIS tdl Toa wfaat Tre pS^ooed,'' she saSd. ""I shaa't 
^^''V t/> the CkMm Shoe tcniav, best ^aH star fadMsd aod 
IMkIc aifl our ditfig§ — diere aren't so main' of them — and 
iiK/re orer t<> Ba^nrater. Then when voa'Tc shiit yoaH 
€fAne ^rai^ ortr there and everrthii^ will be settled 
m and ready^ and httpptr waiting.'^ 

^'f jiit y<4i aren't up to doing all that alooe,^ the other 
pfotei^ted, Td better go and tcU 3Iiss Dimpscy we can't 
either fA u% come/' 

''And what excuse will you give, petr' her comrade 
tnf\vAtt)fy *'Vm afraid you can't say you are feeling very 
ilL Ju*t UxJc at yourself/' 

She pusherl her friend to the glass. 

When the lovely girl saw her own face looking out of 
% gknving with health and youth, with her dusky hair in 
a cU/ud aixjut her, she really felt quite inclined to admire 
herself « Ilcr friend watched her with a motherly smile. 

**Yt%f it is a pretty face, isn't it?" she quizzed. "Now 
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do as I tell you and get dressed. Make my excuses to 
Miss Dimpsey when you get there and say I've a bad 
cold, and if you can get off a shade earlier than usual, 
so much the better. Only don't forget the new address 
or come back here by mistake." 

The girls had their breakfast and the girl who had 
been Cynthia went off alone reluctantly, but it did not 
occur to her to continue for any length of time in oppo- 
sition to her companion's wishes. She felt very lonely 
without her, and when she arrived at the Golden Shoe 
and told Miss Dimpsey that her friend was seedy and 
could not come, the tears gathered in her eyes again at. 
the recollection of how very ill the girl had looked the 
day before. Miss Dimpsey surveyed her coldly. 

"Very well. Miss March," she said. "I hope Miss 
Moon will be able to come to-morrow. This is a very 
busy time of year and we shall need everyone." 

The girl murmured something and made her way to 
the room where she changed from her street clothes into 
the neat brown frock in which the Golden Shoe clothed 
all its feminine employees. When she entered the shop 
again she noticed that Mr. Higby had already arrived 
and was talking in an undertone with Miss Dimpsey at 
the desk. The girl could hear his great car snorting 
and purring outside. 

She felt that he had seen her enter, though he did not 
turn his head, so she strolled to one of the large glass 
showcases and fell to examining the paste buckles and 
shoe ornaments inside, hoping that he would not notice 
her any further where she stood almost concealed behind 
the structure. But the next moment he turned, and, nod- 
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ding to Miss Dimpsey over his shoulder, came straight 
towards where she stood. She watched him as he ap- 
proached and noted, almost for the first time, as it seemed 
to her, how well he deserved his nickname. His figure 
was wonderfully good, tall, lissome and upright and his 
clean-shaven face with its regular features showed no 
traces either of dissipation or the toll of his thirty-eight 
years. 

He smiled at the sight of her and came round the 
case to where she stood. 

"Well," he said, looking down at her with a gaze which 
somehow brought the colour to her cheeks, "so your 
friend Miss Moon is ill. I'm sorry to hear it as I know 
how fond you are of her." 

She looked up, pleased at the kindly tone. 
^She's poorly, not ill, I hope," she answered. 
That's it," he replied carelessly, obviously not over- 
interested, "and as you look a little run down yourself, 
I want you to let me take you out for a short spin in 
the car and to have some luncheon with me somewhere 
afterwards." 

She shrank back. 

"Oh, thank you," she said, "I'm afraid I couldn't. 
Miss Dimpsey says it's a very busy time just now and 
everyone is wanted here, and besides . . ." 

Higby interrupted her. 

"I've arranged all that with Miss Dimpsey," he said, 
"so don't worry your little head about the shop. And 
I've set my heart on taking you. We'll have about an 
hour's drive and then come back and have an early 
luncheon at a quiet little place I know. And after that. 
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if you like, I'll drive you home and you will be with the 
beloved friend a good deal eariier than usual. How's 
that?" And seeing that she still hesitated he added in a 
low voice : 

"I've something very important to say to you, 
Clarence." 

She started at the name and, as she said nothing, he 
continued : 

"That's all settled then. I want you to meet me by 
the Post Office in Charles Street in half an hour. I'll be 
waiting there for you with the car." 

Scarcely knowing what to do, Cynthia raised her eyes 
to his. The look thrilled him and, seizing one of her 
hands in his, he pressed it fiercely for a moment. 

"In half an hour," he said again and then, turning 
quickly, he strolled across the shop to the door, took his 
hat and stick from one of the girls who held them ready 
for him, and disappeared. 

Cynthia came out from behind her show-case, still 
wondering what she ought to do. It seemed plain to her 
that he was going to propose, and the thought now came 
to her that perhaps it was her duty to accept him for the 
sake of Clarence. If Clarence were really ill they would 
have to live on the tiny annuity Clarence owned and on 
what Cynthia could earn, eked out by the precious hun- 
dred pounds in the bank. This would not last long with 
doctor's bills to pay, and all the thousand expenses that 
illness brings in its train. 

And then came the added horror of the thought of 
what would happen if she herself fell ill. It would mean 
practical destitution for both of them. Decidedly she 
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must hear what Handsome Higby had to say. She 
walked a little aimlessly towards the room where she 
was to change her dress. Miss Dimpsey's voice came to 
her from across the shop. 

"Miss March," it said, "you are excused from your 
duties to-day on account of your friend's illness." 

Miss Dimpsey did not look at her, but the girl saw 
her lips curl in a thin and disagreeable smile. 

"Thank you," she said in a small voice, and feeling 
somehow hiuniliated she went into the dressing-room. 

Once there she changed back again into her street 
clothes, fitted the small toque on to her dark hair, slung 
her fur round her neck so that her white chin nestled 
easily in its depths, and opening the door that led to the 
hall, out of which the Golden Shoe employees made their 
daily exit, she slowly went her way down the Haymarket 
and turned to the right into Charles Street. 

In front of the Post Office stood a long grey Rolls- 
Royce car, and at the wheel sat Mr. Higby. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



"madam, will you walk " 



Handsome Higby thought that he and his companion 
made a handsome and attractive pair as they sat to- 
gether while the great car swung splendidly along on the 
way to Hampstead. He liked to be seen in the company 
of pretty women and he generally gratified this liking, 
but he felt just now that he had seldom been seen asso- 
ciated with a more approvable girl. Her delicate colour- 
ing, slightly heightened by the swift motion, charmed 
his sensuality as a ripe peach charms a greedy boy, and 
while he regretted that her graceful figure was not clothed 
in a manner befitting its grace, or quite in accordance 
with the splendour of the car and of himself, he looked 
forward with confidence to a time in the near distance 
when he should be privileged to see that she was attired 
in a manner befitting her beauty and his means. Any- 
how he was too well educated in his appreciation of fair 
women not to prefer to have Miss March for a partner 
in a smart restaurant than a meaner beauty in the noblest 
robe ever devised by Paquin. 

The girl, for her part, was thinking less precise but 
very pleasant thoughts. Her responsive pulses thrilled 
to the noble motion of the car, to the luxurious furs that 
enwrapped her. She admitted that Higby looked a 
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highly presentable companion, that he was very well 
habited and that his face with its curious air of self- 
confident repose might really be admitted to deserve the 
adjective which had given the man a nickname. There 
was a queer, agreeable fluttering of her nerves at the 
thought of the possible, indeed the probable, end to an 
entertaining morning, and under the soothing influence 
of delicious speed and evidence of wealth, she half made 
up her mind to accept the generous gift that fate seemed 
about to offer. After all, had she not come to London 
to seek her fortune ? And here and now it would seem that 
she had found it. 

Many hats were raised as they sped along the Hay- 
market, for several of .Higby's fellow members of the 
Curriculimi were on their morning way thither, and the 
girl flushed a little with pleasure at the obvious admira- 
tion on the men's faces. She would have been sadly dis- 
illusioned if she could have known what opinion each 
of the saluting men had in his mind of any pretty woman 
who was seen thus alone with Handsome Higby. 

Mr. Higby's conversation had been carefully planned 
to please his companion. He showed his admiration of 
her with a clever indirectness that was far more effective 
than open compliment. He contrived, also indirectly, to 
magnify the advantages of wealth and the wretchedness 
inevitable to the want of it. But his praises both of the 
girl and of gold were only the seasoning of a ready flow 
of really entertaining talk. Higby knew all there was to 
know about everything that was going on which tended 
to make life what he called amusing — things that were 
not amusing or not amusing in the Higby manner did not 
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count for him — ^and he chatted brightly and divertingly 
about plays and reviews, clubs, novels, fashions, scan- 
dals. The girl was very willing to let him do the greater 
part of the talking. She leaned back and let London 
fleet by her, feeling really very happy and in consequence 
very grateful to the giver of this happiness. Higby con- 
trived by punctuating his rattling chatter with occasional 
interrogations to make it seem to her that she was tak- 
ing her fair share in the conversation. There was a 
faint wonder at the back of her mind whether he would 
say anything serious to her in the course of the ride, but 
it did not assert itself sufficiently to interfere with her 
general content. As for Higby, he meant any serious 
matter to wait its turn at luncheon. 

As the car made its way among the barren trees of 
Hampstead the girl sat up a little and looked about her. 
She remembered a day now many weeks ago, one of 
those glorious days of self-chosen freedom before they 
had come under the sway of the Golden Shoe, when she 
and her comrade had made their way to Hampstead and 
had spent a long day wandering on the Heath, sustained 
by the sandwiches they had brought with them, and 
solaced by the buns and ginger beer that were vended at 
a little stall on the common's lip. At that moment Higby 
was dwelling with experience and affection on the de- 
lights of a week-end in Paris which would be so much 
the more delightful with a S3mipathetic fellow-traveller, 
but the girl was pa)dng hardly any attention to what he 
said and the words flowed by her ears unheeded. 

She was recalling that day on the heath and re-living 
its every moment. Especially her memory dwelt upon, 
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a time when tliey had sat upon a bench in a secluded 
^KLce girdled by the leafy trees, and their talk had all of 
a sudden become serious, a dialogue on love. She won- 
dered vaguely why she recalled that talk so clearly just 
now, could hear the very sound of Clarence's voice and 
the very words she used. 

Higby was saying : — 

"I won't say that Paris is in every way jollier than 
Condon *^ 

The girl was not heeding him. She heard the voice 
of her Clarence, the words of her Clarence as clearly as 
she had heard them on that day when the Heath still wore 
its coat of colour. 

"Men love us mostly for our bodies," Clarence had 
said. She remembered too how Clarence had glanced 
suddenly at her own meagre frame, and had gone on, "at 
least they love some of us for our bodies." She remem- 
bered how the speaker had turned towards the Cynthia 
of those days and had added softly, "You, my dear, have 
a body that can very well command that kind of love. 
Have you ever thought of that?" 

She remembered her own answer. 

"I have thought of it sometimes. Who could help it?'* 

She remembered the voice of Clarence rising higher 
in pleading. "Don't think of it, I don't want you to 
think of it. Put it on one side, put it out of your heart, 
put it out of your brain, put it out of your conscience. 
It isn't because I have had no temptations that I can't 
guess what temptation might mean. And I think you 
are made to be much tempted." 
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How curiously clear the voice of Clarence sounded ; as 
clear as on that day on the Heath. 

Mr. Higby finished his sentence. It had not been a 
long one, but it is possible to think many thoughts and 
recall many images in one grey or golden moment. 

" Don't you agree with me, Miss March?" 

This was one of the occasional interrogations with 
which Higby contrived to guide his companion into the 
conversation. It woke the girl from her brief reverie. 
The car was leaving Hampstead, heading for London. 
She wondered why that scene had come before her. She 
wondered what Higby was asking her about. 

"I think I do," she said dubiously. Higby laughed. 

"By Jove, Miss March," he said good-humouredly, "I 
don't believe you were listening to me." 

"Oh, yes, I was," she protested. "But do you know, the 
strong air and the swift motion make me feel as if I 
were in a kind of dream." 

"I expect you want your luncheon," said Higby practi- 
cally, "and I hope you will find it an agreeable reality." 
He glanced at his wrist-watch. "We should be at the 
restaurant in about another ten minutes." 

If the drive had pleased the girl the luncheon pleased 
and perplexed her. She had never been out like this in 
all her days, and her only other experience of a restau- 
rant was a place in Qielsea to which her Clarence had 
taken her on a day of riverside exploration. She had 
thought that very exciting and delightful with its demure 
waitresses and its company, some of whom seemed to be 
artists and some artists' models. But this was a very 
different business. 
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This luncheon took place in the Pabn Room of the 
Capites, the most modish restaurant of the hour where 
it is a favour to be allowed to book a table at alL Higbjr, 
who was a welcome guest at all the great restaurants in 
London, had secured just the ri^ table. It was not 
too close to any other taUe to allow the conversation at 
it to be overheard, yet it was not so isc4ated as to make 
those who sat at it feel as if they were cut ofiF from the 
rest of the world. It was Higby's favourite taUe and 
Higby was always served by the best waiter in the 
establishmenL 

It was a bewildering experience for the girl, but she 
kept her head, and though she felt both nervous and shy 
she did not show that she was either. She knew that 
she was not dressed in harmony with the habits of such 
a place, but she felt sure from the frank admiration on 
Higby's face as he sat opposite to her that he did not 
mind — ^as indeed he did not — ^and the assurance cheered 
her. Thanks to the schooling of her comrade her taUe 
manners were correct The meal itself was something of 
a mystification to her. She tasted and sipped drinks that 
she had never tasted or sipped before, but, while she ate 
the food with the healthy appetite of her years, stimu- 
lated by the ride and the wine she was given, she did no 
more than sip. Higby indeed had persuaded her to taste 
as a prelude to the meal a thimbleful of a pink liquor 
which he called a cocktail and which he assured her was 
perfectly harmless. She thought it rather agreeable, and 
she liked the first bubbles of her glass of champagne, 
though not so well as the ginger-beer on that day at 
Hampstead Heath. It was no part of Higby's purpose 
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to press the girl to drink. He liked her decision as he 
liked her adaptability to her surroundings. If she looked 
so well in her simple attire, he thought, how would she 
look if she were dressed as he would dress her ? 

The luncheon lingered towards its close. Higby had 
chosen it very judiciously, very skilfully, so as to please 
a guest untried in such matters by its piquancy without 
wearying by its superfluity. He saw that she enjoyed it, 
that she had come under the charm of the suave new- 
ness of her environment, the lights and the flowers and 
the f casters. Many of these were notable people, distin- 
guished in one way of life or another, and Higby knew 
them all by sight, and many of them personally, and he 
pointed them out to his guest and told her interesting or 
amusing things about them. So the time passed very 
easily and seemed to pass very quickly, though Higby 
had taken care that it should not pass too quickly. He 
had purposely come to the place a little late, he had 
planned a meal whose preparation and service should be 
of necessity drawn out, and the other tables were rapidly 
thinning before they had come to the point at which 
coffee was brought. The maitre d'hotel in his solemn 
round of salutation and conversation had paused by their 
table a little longer than at any other, had paid its lady 
a salutation of marked homage and had expressed ex- 
treme satisfaction to learn that Mr. Higby was pleased 
with his repast. Then he passed on his way leaving 
Higby gratified that his companion should note this 
tribute to his importance. 

At last the big room was nearly empty. A few couples 
still lingered as they lingered, but in distant windows or 
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comers well out of overhearing distance. Handsome 
Higby felt that the time had come for him to say what 
he wanted to say. He had liked his luncheon; he had 
drunk enough of a comfortable wine to make him feel 
fit, but not enough to render him in the least unduly 
stimulated. His cool selfish reason was completely under 
his control ; he knew that his words when he came to utter 
them would give no hint of vinous exhilaration. His 
desire for the girl opposite to him had been growing like 
the Indian juggler's tree ever since the moment when he 
had sat beside her in the car, and now he decided to act 
He thoughtfully lit another cigarette — his guest had 
steadfastly refused to smoke, a refusal which he thought 
added to her charm with its quaint hint of a prehistoric 
mode — and leaned a little forward on the table towards 
his companion. Up to that moment their talk had been 
very easy and merry. The girl had got over the silence 
of her shyness ; she found him very good company, very 
affable, very amusing; she had not believed it was possi- 
ble to enjoy herself so much with anyone save her own 
house-mate. Higby's patent, discreet admiration had 
certainly flattered her, and now when she saw a certain 
gravity on his face she was conscious of a thrill. 

"Miss March," said Higby, slowly and earnestly, 
"there is something that I want to say to you before 
these happy hours — for they have been happy hours to 
me, believe me — come to an end." 

The girl felt herself redden as she murmured some con- 
fused assurance that she had enjoyed herself very much. 
Was it really going to happen now? she asked herself. 

"It can have been no secret to you for some time back," 
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he went on, still speaking deliberately, "that I have a 
very great admiration for you. There is nothing sur- 
prising in that, for you are a beautiful woman, the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen." 

He had often said these words or words like them be- 
fore to women whom he was making it his aim to gain, 
but even his well-practised voice was warmed with a 
fierceness of conviction which was new to him. As for 
the girl, she glowed rosily at the directness of the attack, 
at the earnestness of his voice, the exuberance of his 
tribute, the appeal in his eyes. She looked fixedly at him 
and her lips parted as if she were about to speak. He 
paused, to allow her to do so if she wished, but as she 
said nothing he went on. 

"Such beauty as yours should be adorned with every 
charm, surrounded with every luxury, should be loved, 
should be worshipped worthily.'* 

The listener could not find in her heart the faintest 
trace of love for the speaker. But she had come to per- 
suade herself that she really liked him very much, and 
there was a quality of passion in his well-commanded 
voice which stirred her, who had never heard such words 
said in such a way before. All manner of delicious 
images flickered before her quickened consciousness, the 
colour of fair raiment, the witchery of fine linen, shining 
stones, rich environment, costly motion, exquisite ease, 
boundless enjoyment. All these things this handsome, 
well-groomed masterful man could give her, was ready to 
give her if she gave him her hand. 

Higby leaned back a little and looked longingly at the 
girl who felt that she was trembling. 
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"I love you/* he said. "Won't you let me give your 
beauty its fitting frame, won't you let me make the right 
kind of life for you, the life you were made to live, the 
life that you have lived for a little while to-day and, if 
I have my wish, you shall live every day. You should 
be dressed as those women here to-day were dressed. You 
should have jewels like theirs, furs like theirs, cars like 
theirs, houses like theirs. Come, Miss March, what do 
you say?" 

So her shadowy anticipations had shaped themselves 
into realities and she was called upon to make her deci- 
sion. It seemed to her that there could scarcely be any 
question as to what her decision must be. It was not of 
herself but of her comrade that she was thinking when 
she felt what her answer should be. The little sick girl 
in Bayswater; she would be secured at last from trials 
and privations arid anxieties. That should be the chief 
condition of her acceptance. She did not know how to 
begin ; her cheeks were flushed and her eyes looked trou- 
bled and her fingers trembled as they rested on the table 
cloth. 

"Mr. Higby," she said in a low voice, "I am of course 
very grateful for your proposal, but I think I ought to 
tell you that before I could consent to marry you there is 
one thing " 

She got thus far and got no farther. The look of 
astonishment on Higby's face was so real and uncon- 
trolled that it told her more clearly than any words could 
do the horrible mistake that she had made. Her mind 
was instantly a tumult of intolerable thoughts. Self- 
reproach for having made such a fool of herself, rage 
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■with the man for what he had dared to offer, a sense of 
shame and also a sense of escape mingled in her mood. 

She was so unprepared, so thoroughly taken aback 
that she was quite at a loss what to do. Nature tempted 
her to a flood of indignant tears, but that weakness she 
was stubbornly resolved not to show to her enemy. She 
thought for a moment of leaving the table and the room 
without a word, but she was not sure that she had suf- 
ficient command over herself to move. She wished to 
upbraid Higby for his conduct but she could not think 
of any words that did not seem ineffective to her and 
that would not seem meaningless to him. For she could 
still see plainly enough by the startled expression of his 
face during these few seconds of reflection that he was 
genuinely amazed at her mistake. 

Indeed Higby had never been more astonished, more 
startled, in his life. He had thought the girl might put 
up a pretty pretence of resentment and reproof before 
yielding; he thought that perhaps she might make a 
request for time to think it over; he had even admitted 
to himself that there was a possibility of absolute refusal, 
though he did not allow himself to linger over this poten- 
tiality, being very confident in his powers of persuasion 
when backed by a long purse. But that she should for 
a moment think he was going to marry her, and that she 
did not seem definitely ready to marry him was so unex- 
pected a stroke that for the moment it had unsettled his 
self-control. 

But he recovered himself quickly, more quickly than 
the girl could do, and had settled his course before she 
could settle hers. The stare of astonishment faded from 
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his face and was succeeded by an expression of grave 
concern. • 

"My dear Miss March," he said, "I must beg you to 
believe that I had no thought of offending you in the 
words I said just now. I did not think you would mis- 
interpret them, for I imagined that you had seen enough 
of me, and possibly heard enough of me to gauge my 
character pretty clearly. Under this belief I did not 
think that you would resent them, whatever you might 
desire to do." 

"Of course I resent them," the girl murmured. "Any 
decent girl would resent them, and I happen to be a 
decent girl" 

She was still at a loss what to say, how to carry her- 
self rightly in this humiliating disappointment. The 
gravity of Higby's attitude, the earnestness of his speech^ 
his straightforward evidence of regret combined to per- 
plex and baffle her. The lights seemed to fade from the 
room and once again she seemed to be amid the trees at 
Hampstead ; once again she heard the words of her com- 
rade singing in her ears : "Men love us mostly for our 
bodies." She gave a little shudder. Higby noted it. 

"Then I offer you my sincere apologies with all my 
heart," he said, and indeed his voice sounded very sin- 
cere and sad. "I shall always regret that I have even 
for a moment offended you, as I shall always regret that 
you found cause for offence in my words." 

The girl's face that Had softened a little at his profes- 
sion of regret hardened again. 

"Wait," he entreated, "I beg you to listen to me for a 
few minutes, that I may set myself right in ygur eyes. 
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as far as it is possible for a man like me to explain him- 
self to a woman like you who has such a very different 
idea of the world we happen to live in. Miss March, I 
am not what is called a marrying man. When I marry, 
if I marry at all, it must be some woman who will defi- 
nitely advance my career. She will probably not be a 
young woman, and the question of love will not enter for 
a moment into our compact. I am ambitious and her 
business in my life will be to aid my ambition. But that 
is for the future. In the meantime I am free to love, and 
I want you to understand that I am no commonplace, 
modem Dcm Juan who seeks to lead unsuspecting girls 
astray, but a man who within his limitations could prove 
a good lover to the woman who cared to love him." 

He paused for a moment, watchful. The girl was 
looking down and her finger was tracing aimlessly the 
pattern on the cloth. ' He went on : 

"When I asked you just now to come into my life, a 
life that is perhaps lonelier than you think, and entrust 
me with the privilege of giving you some of that 
comfort and luxury which your beauty deserves, I re- 
garded the alliance I proposed not as an episode but as 
an enduring friendship. Forgive me if I speak in a 
business-like manner for a moment, but after all I am 
a business man. I wish to assure you that if you did me 
the honour to accept me as your — friend, you would be 
insured by legal settlements such a competency as would 
make you independent, well enough off to live the kind 
of life you ought to live. Whether you tired of me or 
whether, which is less likely, I tired of you, your future 
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would be a smooth and safe one. Do you quite under- 
stand me?" 

He was studying her face with its lowered lids nar- 
rowly for any sign of change, for any hint of yielding. 
Really, he thought, he had put his case rather well. 

"I quite understand," she replied without looking up. 
It would have been impossible for her to deny to herself 
that there was no touch of temptation for her in the pic- 
ture which the man had painted with such cunning ad- 
dress, and she almost loathed herself for having to admit 
as much. But her determination was quite unchanged 
and she would go back to her sick friend with a clean 
conscience. 

'*I quite understand," she repeated after a little pause 
which Higby was too intelligent to interrupt, "and I 
can see from your point of view it must have seemed 
foolish to resent your offer. Perhaps I do not resent it 
any longer, but I could never think as you think or look 
at things as you look at them. That is all I have to 
say, Mr. Higby. I should like to go now." 

Higby was quick to realize that for the moment he 
had lost his game, and might indeed have lost it alto- 
gether. Another man, driven by the same sensual nature 
but damned with a thicker intelligence, might have been 
weak enough to show ugly signs of anger. Higby was 
far too wary. He was never the one to injure any pos- 
sible chance by losing his temper. 

"One word more," he said as he checked with a ges- 
ture her movement to rise. "I entreat you to forgive 
me for a blunder which shall never be repeated, and I 
hope with all my heart that you will forgive me, and 
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that you will regard me as a friend, and that our rela- 
tions at the Golden Shoe may be as cordial as before. I 
promise you I shall not presume on this." 

'*I believe you mean to be kind," the girl answered iii 
a low voice. Higby rose from the table with a well man- 
aged return to his ordinary manner. 

"Then we will let bygones be bygones," he said, almost 
genially. "Thank you for your generosity." 

The girl would have been surprised if she could have 
guessed that at that moment he was hotter in his long- 
ing for her than ever, more fiercely shaken by passion, 
that he was almost tempted for one wild moment to ask 
the beautiful girl to be his wife. 

The man would have been surprised if he could have 
guessed that the girl would by now have as steadfastly 
refused the second offer as she had refused the first. 

They passed out of the Palm Room, and the maitre 
d 'hotel, saluting them urbanely as they passed, saw noth- 
ing on their faces to reveal even to his perspicacity any 
sign of the little tragedy— or was it comedy — ^that had 
been enacted. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



*'AND I WILL WEAVE A WEB AS FINE *' 



Cynthia made her way back to Bayswater in an 
empty mood, as if all emotion had been drained out of 
her. She walked all the way, making the most part of 
her journey through Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
in the hope to find some stimulus in the sight of grass 
and trees. The shock of what had just happened to her 
had for the moment knocked her silly, as her Qarence 
would have said, and she hoped to come to her senses 
again with air and exercise. 

The hope was not denied. The green slopes and vales 
of Hyde Park, the noble ^aces of the gardens seemed 
to clean her mind and refresh her dejected spirit. She 
had passed through a bitter experience, she told herself 
as she ifioved more nimbly now over the turf, but she 
had passed through it, and it was over and done with. 
This was one of those misadventures that might, and 
probably must, happen to any girl who has the luck to 
be good-looking and the ill-luck to be poor. She resolved 
that after she had confided in her friend she would put 
the thing out of her mind. 

As Cynthia that used to be told her story to the girl 
that once was Clarence the latter listened very thought- 
fully, stooping towards the fire with her fingers extended 
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starwise against the blaze as if she hoped to gamer from 
its warmth some succour which her ruined body craved 
and was denied. She seemed almost like a little witch as 
she sat there crouched among the lights and shadows. 
When the tale was told the listener looked up with a grim 
little smile. 

"Well, Tm not surprised/' she said. "I had my doubts 
of that fellow all along, but I didn't like to say much, 
as after all you might have been in the right. But I told 
you long ago that he was a cad." 

"He didn't behave so badly at the end," the other said 
thoughtfully. "He made me feel a bit sick at first, but 
then he seemed sorry for it, really sorry I mean." 

"Said he'd never do it again, and all that sort of thing," 
commented the figure by the fire. "Well, let's hope he 
won't but I called him oily before and I shall call him oily 
still. However there's no use making a quarrel of it, if 
he really does behave himself. There are lots of girls 
who would have been flattered by his offer even if they 
didn't mean to snap at it." 

The other sighed. The figure by the fire drooped 
towards the flame and kept silence for several minutes. 
The new Clarence broke the silence. 

"What are you thinking of, dearest," she asked, "that 
you keep so quiet?" 

The sitter turned her face from the firelight and looked 
at her questioner with a very sad coimtenance. 

"I was thinking what a shame it was that men like 
Higby should have so much power to make beasts of 
themselves and beasts of others. And then I began to 
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wish that I were some kind of a God so that I might have 
things my own way." 

"And what would you do if you had things your own 
way," the other asked as she placed her hand gently upon 
the head that was turned towards her. 

"I suppose I should make myself well and healthy and 
merry," the fire-girl answered, "if it were all as easy as 
say so. But I'm not any kind of a God, and if I were 
there are things I should like better to do than bettering 
myself." 

"What things?" the other asked humouringly, though 
she guessed very well what kind of answer she would 
get. 

"I would wish you to have everything in the world that 
you want, everything that you deserve, everything that 
your prettiness needs as a frame for its prettiness." 

"What is the use of wishing?" said, or rather sighed, 
the other, but vehemence took up the whispered challenge. 

"There is every good in wishing," she insisted, with 
the queer fierceness which was so essential a part of her 
queer personality — ^'Why, there are books on books writ- 
ten by people to show that if you only wish hard enough 
for something you are bound to get it." 

"They must be silly books," said the other with a thin 
smile, "for I have done a lot of wishing." 

"Maybe," the invalid retorted sharply, "but you must 
wish in the right way, you must wish in the wise way or 
of course it's no good. I think I must do the wishing 
for you." 

The adjured girl smiled again, a little more generously 
this time. 
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"Are you a witch, little dear, that you can wish me 
into fortune?" 

The witch nodded her head gravely and her pinched 
face looked very mysterious. 

"Perhaps I am," she said. "Anyway I should like you 
to be happy, and if I were powerful, if I were rich, I 
could make you happy, as you deserve to be." 

"I think I am happy," Cynthia said, with a little sigh. 
"We are so much to one another, and to love is to be 
happy, I believe." 

"Love is not always happiness," the other said with a 
sigh. Her mind seemed to be running on wish for power. 
"Oh, to make someone else happy! I don't mean some 
aimless brother or sister out there in the fog, but some- 
body I loved as I love you, my dear." 

In a moment the listener was kneeling by her side and 
holding her cold hands in the pleasant prison of her own 
warm ones. 

"You will make me happy by getting well and grow- 
ing strong," she whispered. "You spoke of the power 
of wishes just now. Well, wish that wish for my sake." 

The girl by the fire gave a little laugh. 

"I shall put on my wishing-cap and get busy with it," 
she said, "and see what happens." 

They talked no more that evening of the ugly happen- 
ing of the morning. Its victim busied herself with the 
few household duties. The invalid wanted to share the 
task but the other was firm and so she remained by the 
fire with her chin propped in her palm, brooding. The 
other girl, busying herself with the preparation of the 
evening meal, looked at her from time to time, wonder- 
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ing why she was in such a brown study. At last she 
could not forbear asking her, but the girl who had been 
Qarence put the question by with a little wave of the 
hand. 

"Hush," she said. "Don't disturb me till supper's 
' .ready. I'm weaving webs, weaving webs." 

A fantastic imagining had come into the mind of the^ 
sick girL The seed of the fancy sprang from her fever- 
ish passion for the companion to whom she had given 
her name, and to whom she would have given her life 
gladly if the gift had been worth the giving. But in 
her dreams, her brooding, always full of her companion 
when she slept, or busy with her beauty when she lay 
awake, a thought had come, whether in sleep or wakeful- 
ness she could not tell, which seemed to kindle a flame in 
her tired heart. 

It began with no more than a wish that it were in her 
power to endow her companion with the fortune she 
deserved. Then as the wish warmed into a growing 
desire the great idea came to her and cheered and strength- 
ened her in her steady acceptance of the inevitable. Per- 
haps it was possible that she, the prematurely withered, 
surely condemned creature, might yet have it in her power 
to play a fairy's part in remoulding the life of her beloved 
friend. The fancy grew and grew, slowly taking definite 
shape until at last it seemed to her that she saw her way 
clearly to the working of her will. 

Human intentions, even when conceived in benevo- 
lence, are not always simple, or single-stringed. Perhaps 
another purpose was twisted like a thread of black into 
the golden web that she was weaving for the adornment 
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of her beloved. She herself had been wronged in the 
person of her unhappy mother. Her confused thoughts 
were dabbling in black magic as well as white as she sat 
by the fire and peered into its glowing core. Her poor 
heart was full of the two great torments that rack human- 
ity, love and hate, and she was torn with a wild desire to 
gratify them both. Yes, there was the seed of an idea 
sown in her brain which was already — so swift is the 
power of magic — ^beginning to sprout and fructify. The 
idea, as it took shape in her mind while she mused by 
the fire, might be made to fulfil a double purpose, to 
bring a blessing upon the head of a certain lovely maiden, 
and to deal a hurt to a certain wicked ogre. True he 
might never know that he was hurt, but the thing 
would be. 

"Cynthia," the new Clarence called from the spread 
table. "Supper is ready. How is the web getting on?" 

"It is on the loom," the girl answered as she rose from 
the fire and took her seat at the table, "and growing fast." 



CHAPTER XIX 



"AVE ATQUE VALE" 



Three days had passed since the luncheon with Mr. 
Higby, days in which the girl had gone quietly about her 
work as usual, uncheered and unsupported by her friend's 
companionship. The invalid had made no attempt to 
take up her work at the Golden Shoe again, saying that 
she needed a little rest and that her cold was still a suffi- 
cient excuse for her absence. 

At the end of that time her friend took matters into 
her own hands — ^not without a certain sinking of the 
heart — and going softly downstairs one evening enquired 
of Mrs. Crampton if she could recommend a reliable doc- 
tor in the neighbourhood. 

''My friend has a cold on her chest and throat," she 
explained, "which prevents her from going to business, 
and I want her to see a doctor who would probably cure 
it in a day or two." 

Mrs. Crampton looked at the girl with her head on 
one side. 

"Well, miss," she said, "in my opinion it's high time 
your friend did see someone. I've seen a deal of sick- 
ness in my time and I've done a goodish bit of nursing, 
and I don't over much like the look of her. Of course 
I've no family, and the house being small I never have 
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more than the one set of lodgers at a time, so you can 
be quite comfortable here, and I'm not easily frightened 
by illness, no matter what it is . . ." 

The woman was going on, but the girl interrupted her 
with a gasp. 

"Mrs. Crampton, why do you talk in that way!" she 
cried. "For Heaven's sake tell me, do you think my 
friend is seriously ill?" 

The landlady looked at the girl with an expression of 
mingled pity and curiosity. The morbid love of illness 
and the taste for making the worst of everything, typical 
of her class, had run away with her, but she was kind- 
hearted and sorry for the girl's distress. 

"My advice to you, miss," she said, "is to get a doctor 
and then you'll know where you are, like. And there's 
no cleverer nor better doctor in Bayswater than Dr. 
Hinkson. First turning on the left after you get out of 
the door, and down the street till you get to the lamp- 
post. I can't remember the exact number but you'll see 
his brass plate on the door." 

Her hearer hardly waited for the end of these direc- 
tions before she was putting on her hat and coat, which 
she had brought down with her. 

"Please tell Miss Moon I shall be back in a minute," 
she said with her hand on the door-knob, "or she may 
wonder where I am gone." 

And without waiting for a reply she was out of the 
door and running down the street. As she ran she 
reproached herself bitterly for not having forced her 
house-mate to take medical advice sooner. But it was so 
much the custom for the one to command and the other 
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to follow, that even now she felt almost as if she were 
doing something wrong in acting on her own initiative. 

She found the doctor's house without any difficulty 
and, ringing the bell, was soon faced by the maid who 
opened the door. 

Was Dr. Hinkson in? Yes, he was in, but was 
just about to have his dinner. Might she see him for a 
moment? It was an urgent case. The maid would 
enquire, and meanwhile would the young lady step inside ? 

In the hall she waited and, after a moment, a door 
opened and the doctor came towards her. He was a tall, 
thin man with a pale, patient face and kindly eyes. 

*'I understand you want to see me," he began, but the 
girl interrupted. 

"It isn't for me," she burst forth, "it's for my friend 
whom I live with. She's very ill : at least Mrs. Crampton 
seems to think so." 

The doctor smiled. 

"What is the matter with her? Can you tell me ? If it 
is urgent I will come at once, but if half an hour later 
would do I should be glad, as I haven't had my dinner 
yet" and he looked a little ruefully over his shoulder at 
the open door of the dining-room, from which issued an 
appetizing smell of soup. 

"I can't quite tell you what the matter is," his visitor 
faltered, "but she's horribly thin and weak and her voice 
is hoarse and sometimes almost disappears, and she per- 
spires at night. But yet she says she's all right. Per- 
haps I'm making a silly fuss." 

Dr. Hinkson nodded his head. 

"No, no, I shouldn't say so," he commented, "but, as 
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it isn't immediately crucial, I will call round within an 
hour, if you will give me your name and address." 

She gave him. both and took her leave, feeling a little 
calmer. As she retraced her steps to her home she felt 
almost cheerful again. "If the symptoms I gave him had 
struck him as serious he would have come round at once," 
she told herself hopefully. 

Mrs. Crampton had the door opened for her. 

"It's all right," said the girl in answer to her look of 
enquiry, "I found Dr. Hinkson in, and he is coming 
round in about an hour." 

"That's lucky, miss," said the landlady, "and now Miss 
Moon, has been asking for you, so I won't keep you 
talking." 

The girl ran quickly upstairs and went into the sitting- 
room where the invalid sat in front of the fire. 

"I've been to a doctor," she began at once. "I hope 
you won't be vexed with 'me, dear, but you promised me 
you would see someone, and as you aren't getting any 
better, I've asked Dr. Hinkson to call and he'll be here 
quite soon." 

The invalid listened in silence and then nodded slowly. 

"Thank you, child," she said in a voice that was almost 
a whisper. "I suppose I ought to see someone, much as 
I loathe it. But don't let's talk about it any more till he 
comes. Come on, let's have a game of patience," and 
she drew up a little table to her side and beckoned to her 
friend to sit beside her. The two girls were soon deep in 
the mysteries of "Ladders," until presently the bell rang 
and Mrs. Crampton's voice could be heard in conversation 
with a man. 
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Then there was a knock at the door and the landlady's 
head appeared. 

"The doctor, ladies/* she announced. 

The girl greeted the newcomer. 

"This is your patient. Dr. Hinkson," she said, point- 
ing to where her companion sat by the fire, "Miss Moon. 
I shall be in the next room, if you want me." 

She went out and, passing into her bedroom, sat down 
and tried to read. The interview seemed to last for an 
interminable time, and presently she put down her book 
and began to walk up and down the room, wishing the 
doctor would come out or call her in. 

At last, after what seemed like many hours, there was 
a tap on her door. Opening it quickly she found Dr. 
Hinkson standing outside. One look at his face and her 
heart sank. 

"Will you come in, Miss March," he said quietly, and 
held open the door of the sitting-room into which he fol- 
lowed her. She cast one look at her friend, who sat 
where she had left her with a little defiant smile on her 
lips. 

"Dr. Hinkson says I'm very ill," she began at once 
before anyone had time to speak, "and that the best thing 
for me is to go into a sanatoritun, or nursing-home, or 
lunatic asyltmi, or home of rest for horses, or some such 
place. But I'm not going," she added abruptly. 

Dr. Hinkson smiled. 

"Come now, Miss Moon," he said, "it's no use getting 
vexed. I've told you what you ought to do but I can't 
force you to do it." 
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The startled girl looked from one to the other with 
wide eyes. 

"What is the matter with her?" she asked the doctor 
finally. 

Dr. Hinkson paused a little before replying. 

"Her throat is seriously affected/' he said at last, "and 
must have been in a bad condition for the last two years. 
Her best course is to go to a sanatorium, where she can 
get good nursing, the right food and incessant fresh air. 
But all that costs money, I know." 

And he looked pityingly round the plainly furnished 
room, and back again at the two girls. 

"And that's just what we haven't got," snapped the sick 
girl. "My friend goes to work every day and so do I — 
at least I ought, only I've knocked off for the last three 
or four days. But I must begin again to-morrow or I 
shall be losing my job." 

"That is quite out of the question," said the doctor 
quietly. 

The sick girl seemed about to speak again, but her 
friend forestalled her. 

"How far would a hundred pounds go in paying for 
sanatorium fees and expenses generally?" she asked. "I 
have that amount put by. How soon could arrange- 
ments be made for my friend to be moved ?" 

"That means that you would be sending me away to 
die alone," said the invalid's hoarse voice, and the other 
turning saw the slow and difficult tears force themselves 
into her friend's eyes and roll down her cheeks. She 
flung herself on her knees by her friend's chair. 

"What am I to do ? What am I to do ?" she questioned 
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wildly. "I only want to save you ... do what's best 
for you. . . . All I have is yours. Only get well, dearest. 
Do whatever will cure you. . . . You must get well . . . 
that's the important thing." 

The invalid clasped her arms round her, and for a 
moment. the two girls held each other. 

"Perhaps I could have a few words alone with you, 
Miss March," said Dr. Hinkson. "There's no need for 
either of you to upset yourselves unduly, and perhaps, 
after all, Miss Moon might get on just as well in her own 
home and with you to nurse her, as away among strang- 
ers. Let us talk it all over for a few minutes." 

He went to the door and the well girl, with a. last kiss 
on the sick girl's cheek, followed him out on to the land- 
ing and down the stairs into the hall. Then he paused, 
and they faced each other. 

"I think I ought to tell you. Miss March," he said, "that 
your friend is seriously ill. Has she any relations you 
could communicate with ?" 

She felt as if the floor were heaving under her feet but 
she answered bravely : 

"No; Miss Moon has no one in the world but myself. 
Can you tell me what is the matter with her?" 

"She has consumption of the throat in a very advanced 
stage, I am sorry to say." 

"When you say that, do you mean that her life is in 
danger ?" 

The doctor looked pityingly at her. 

"I should say,'* he answered quietly, "that she has per- 
haps a month or six weeks to live." 

She stared at him for a moment without comprehend- 
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ing the meaning of his words. Then she put her hand 
quickly over her mouth to stifle the cry which rose to 
her lips. 

"I know this must be a terrible shock to you, Miss 
March/' the doctor continued, "but it is best for you to 
know the truth. I did not press the question of the sana- 
torium, as the illness has gone too far for such remedies 
to be of any real use. If you have a little money put by, 
I should advise you to spend it in making your friend as 
comfortable and happy as possible. I will see about 
engaging a nurse to look after her." 

The girl, feeling as if she were living a nightmare, had 
recovered her outer calmness of manner. 

"I will nurse her myself," she said steadily. "The 
money I have will be enough to keep us going, though I 
shall have to give up my work. But I can't spare a 
moment more than is absolutely necessary away from 
her now." 

The doctor nodded. 

"I think that will be the best thing you can do," he 
said, "and I only wish I had had some better news to 
give you. But your friend must have neglected her 
health most shockingly for a long time past and it is 
now too late to do any good. Well, Til look in to-mor- 
row morning. Meanwhile I have left instructions with 
her to go to bed and stop there. I'll send round some 
medicine in a few minutes. Good-night." 

He pressed her hand and let himself out at the front 
door. 

The girl went upstairs with a heavy heart. Outside the 
door of their sitting-room she was obliged to stop and 
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force back the rising tears, and get some sort of an 
every-day expression on to her face before entering. 

But there was no deceiving the invalid's quick eyes. 

''Well, pet," she said at once, "he's told you I am very 
ill. I can see that from your face. He told me much 
the same thing. The only thing to do is to grin and bear 
it. I don't much mind, if it weren't for you. But it's 
you I'm thinking about all the time. How will you get 
on, you dear pretty soft little thing, after . . ." 

She did not finish her sentence, but both knew what 
she had meant to say, and with a little cry of utter 
despair Cynthia flung herself down by her friend and 
buried her face in her lap. 

"Oh, darling," she whispered amidst her sobs, "don't, 
don't, don't die and leave me. You don't know all you 
mean to me. It's all so horribly cruel. Don't leave me, 
dearest." 

"You bet I shan't, sweetheart, if I can help it," said 
the other in a queer choked voice. "You are the one thing 
I want to live for. But if it's not to be, I'll see that you 
are not left alone to struggle with the world, or to fall 
into the clutches of Handsome Higby and his kind. 
Now, dear one, let's get to bed. That doctor seems to 
have set his heart on getting me into bed and keeping me 
there, and I may as well humour him as not." 

Her friend helped her to undress, and brushed the 
long black hair before she parted it into the two thick 
plaits in which the girl wore it at night. Then, having 
seen her comfortably between the sheets, she knelt down 
beside the bed and, covering her face with her hands, 
prayed long and earnestly that her friend might recover 
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and be spared to her. The invalid watched the bowed 
head with a very tender expression in her dark eyes. 

"You know, dearest/' she said softly, as the suppliant 
rose from her knees, "doctors aren't always right, and 
lots of people whom they have condemned have lived to 
old age in spite of everything. How do we know I shan't 
be one of those amazing cases?" 

She laughed a little as she spoke and the other tried to 
smile. But as the girls kissed each other good night, 
each knew in her heart that the doctor was right in this 
case, and that their wonderful friendship was drawing 
to its close on this earth. 

The girl rose- early the next morning and ran out to a 
public telephone call-office, to ring up the Golden Shoe 
as soon as she knew it to be open and say that she could 
not possibly go to work that day as she had to stay at 
home and nurse her friend who was extremely ill. She 
had fully intended writing a letter immediately after, 
resigning her position altogether. But while she was 
waiting for Miss Dimpsey, for whom she had asked, to 
speak to her, she was suddenly surprised to hear a man's 
voice come across the wires. 

The next moment Mr. Higby was speaking to her. 

"Is that you. Miss March?" he enquired. She would 
have liked to hang up the receiver, but she reflected that 
the important thing now was to get the message delivered, 
so she answered : 

"Yes, I am Miss March. I rang up to say I could not 
come to work to-day as my friend is dangerously ill 
and I must be at home to nurse her. And, Mr. Higby," 
she continued rapidly, "as I am speaking to you, it would 
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be best for me to say that I shall be unable to continue 
my work at the Golden Shoe and to ask if you would 
be so kind as to tell Miss Dimpsey of my decision." 

There was a short pause before Higby's voice was 
heard again. 

"May I enquire, Miss March," it said, "why you are 
taking this step? It is surely rather unusual, after the 
friendly spirit shown you by my firm, in engaging you 
and Miss Moon and arranging that you should work 
together. One looks for some kind of return and loyalty 
when one puts oneself out for the people in one's 
employment." 

Her face burned with indignation at the implied re- 
proach of ingratitude, especially coming from the quar- 
ter from which it did. She had the shrewdness to realize 
that for the moment the real Higby was showing himself, 
the Higby that* for the most lay masked behind the 
urbane gentleman* whom she had known hitherto. But 
she answered calmly enough : 

"I am very grateful to the Golden Shoe, Mr. Higby, 
and my reason for saying I must give up my work is 
simply because my friend is very ill; in fact flie doctor 
says she may not have long to live and I must be with her 
all the time." 

"I am very sorry to hear this," said Higby's voice 
quickly, "and I will see that the place is held c^n for 
)-ou. and that you draw your salary as usual until you 
can take up your work again." 

'*Xo, no, no," she Iwroke in. "I couldn't possiHy take 
the money, Mr. Higby. I am quite well provided for and 
I am sure to get other work when I need it." 
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Nothing that Higby said could make her give way on 
this point and finally he desisted from persuasion, only 
telling her that her post was open to her the moment 
she cared to apply for it. With this she said good-bye 
and hung up the receiver, telling herself that the post 
would become a permanent vacancy if the Golden Shoe 
waited to fill it till she applied. 

She hurried back to their rooms and found that the 
invalid was just awake. After helping her to make her 
bed-toilet and watching her while she ate her breakfast, 
she prepared to go out and do the shopping, chiefly con- 
sisting of a long list of things she had thought of for 
the sick girl's comfort. There was the extra supply of 
milk to be ordered, and the daily amount of cream to be 
arranged for, the meat-jellies to be purchased, the eggs, 
the cod-liver oil, and a few flowers to brighten the sick- 
room during the day. She had told her friend of her 
talk with Higby over the telephone but she had only repre- 
sented herself as applying for a few weeks' absence, not 
a permanent severance. The invalid was delighted. 

"We'll be together all the time now," she said. "I 
feel just as if we were going for a holiday." 

Her friend pressed her hand. 

"I shan't be long out," she said. "Meanwhile here's 
the paper to amuse you." 

She turned round as she was leaving the room, for a 
last smile at her friend. The invalid was lying very 
still on the pillows looking after her, and already — or so 
it seemed to the observer — ^there was an aloof and re- 
moved air about her, as of one whose hold on this world 
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has relaxed and weakened. She turned quickly and ran 
out of the room for she could not bear to see it. 

The weeks that followed seemed like a long dream to 
her. There was much to do, and much that had to be 
done again and again, so that the sad monotony of tasks 
repeated settled on her spirit. She saw her dear com- 
panion slowly sinking* in strength and vitality, slowly 
relaxing her hold, one by one, on the things that had 
interested her, stirred her, angered her, pleased her. The 
dear one* was dying and her friend knew it and it was 
her bitter task to see her die and pass away into no one 
knew what. She had so long been accustomed to look 
for advice and guidance, she had so completely surren- 
dered her own will to the dominance of the other that it 
seemed to her an impossibility that life could go on with- 
out her comrade to conduct it for her. Yet so it had to 
be and she was only another of the millions whose prop, 
either actual or mental, had been snatched from under 
them during the last six years. 

One evening when she was sitting beside the sick-bed, 
reading aloud, the dying girl stopped her by laying a 
hand over the page from which she read. 

"Child," she said, in the whisper which was all that 
was left to her now of voice to speak with, **I want to 
talk to you a little. I've something to say." 

"Yes, Cynthia," said her companion softly, "say what 
you want to, dearest." 

The invalid smiled approval at her for her ready use 
of the assumed name. 

"That's right, pet," she said, "don't ever forget that 
it is C3mthia Moon who is lying here and who will soon 
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be out of sight of everyone, and that it is Clarence March 
who will live on, pretty, healthy, lovable. Promise me 
on your sacred word that you will always keep to that, 
whatever happens." 

•"I promise," said the other brokenly. 

"That's right. Now there are two other things I want 
to speak about. Come, dearest, don't wince. You know 
what I mean ... I want to be buried with my mother 
and father in the grave you know of: that same place 
where we first saw each other. It's a gravQ that will hold 
three or four coffins, and I've got all the papers entitling 
me to it — ^you'll find them in my writing desk and won't 
have any trouble." 

"But don't you see, my dearest," said the other amidst 
her tears, "that I can't put Cynthia Moon on . . . oh, 
I can't say the words," and the girl broke into an uncon- 
trollable storm of weeping. 

Her companion stroked her hair gently. 

"I've thought of all that," she said, "and I want you to 
promise to do as I wish. Just put *C. M.' with the date 
of my birth and the other date. Promise me again, dear 
one." 

"I promise.** 

"Then there's one more thing," continued the invalid. 
"When it's all over, you'll find a letter in my handwrit- 
ing addressed to a Mr. Greenwinter. On the night of the 
funeral I want you to promise me that you will post it 
without fail. Promise me again." 

"I promise." 

"That's splendid. Thank you, my pet, you've made 
me so happy. You've promised and I know you won't 
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fail me. Oh, dearest, we've been very happy together, 
haven't we ? At least we can say that. Thank God and 
thank you for all you have been to me . . . the one 
thing to live for. It was always in my nature to be pas- 
sionately attached to someone. First to my mother, then 
to you. Oh, dearest!" she cried, raising herself on her 
elbow and looking at her companion with flushed face 
and bright eyes. "I feel so happy. I believe I am going 
to get well, after all." 

Her friend looked at her with a wild hope in her heart. 
She had not seen her friend look so well for many months. 

"If only it were possible," she breathed, and the sick 
girl lay down again with a happy little laugh. 

"Who knows?" she whispered. 

The two girls talked softly together until the invalid 
grew tired, when her friend, after seeing that everything 
was as it should be, and watching her companion fall 
asleep, stole from the room on tiptoe. 

It was much later than she had expected and she was 
worn out. Swiftly undressing and putting her dressing- 
gown and slippers where she could quickly reach them if 
she had to get up unexpectedly, she soon fell asleep. 
When she awoke the dawn was palely breaking and a wan 
light flittered under the blind and made the room a little 
ghastly. She rose and crept into the invalid's room to see 
if there were anything she needed. 

Alas, she would never need anjrthing more. 

She lay as she had fallen asleep the night before. 

Clarence, the real Qarence, was dead, and from the 
heart of the new Qarence there broke an exceeding 
desolate cry. 



CHAPTER XX 



"sunt lachrymae rerum" 



Cynthia stood by the window and watched the rain 
as it pattered against the glass, even as she had done that 
August morning, not a year ago, when she had arrived, 
without a friend, to try her fortune in the great city. 
And now, once again, she was without a friend. Clar- 
ence was dead, Qarence was buried. That very day she 
had watched the coffin, within which lay all that remained 
of her dear companion, lowered into the grave which eight 
months before had received that friend's mother, while 
she, the solitary mourner, stood shelterless beneath the 
pitiless rain and watched the earth engulf the only creature 
in the world that she loved. 

Cynthia had ceased to weep, for her tears had been 
wept away. It was all over and she must begin again. 
OiJy, where should she gather the courage for the at- 
tempt ? She felt exhausted in mind and body. The long 
weeks of nursing and grief had wortf her out and all her 
faculties seemed numb. She stood as she had been stand- 
ing for over an hour, with her forehead pressed against 
the window pane, idly watching the rain as it ran in 
rivulets down the glass and gathered into a dirty stream 
upon the sill, whence it cascaded into the area below. 

Presently the door opened and Mrs. Crampton appeared 
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with a steaming cup of tea in her hand. It was the tangi- 
ble form her sympathy always took. 

"Come, miss, drink this," she said coaxingly, "it will 
do you good. I know it's early days as yet to talk of for- 
getting, but you mustn't brood over grief. No good ever 
came of that to those as is gone or to those as is left Any 
parson will tell you that." 

Cynthia turned her heavy eyes on the landlady and 
spoke with an effort. 

"I'm not brooding," she said, "I just feel very tired and 
I can't think about things yet; so I'm letting myself do 
nothing imtil I fed like doing scxnething." 

Mrs. Crampton nodded. 

"Best thing you can do," she said, "and after you've 
had a cup o' tea you'll feel a different creature. If you 
feel like having another, mind you ring and I'll bring 
it to you hot from the pot." 

She placed the cup on the table and quietly went out. 
Cynthia sipped the tea and foimd it revived her, for it 
was the first thing she had taken since an early and hur- 
ried breakfast and it was now nearly four o'clock. Her 
mind felt a little less torpid and gradually she began to 
think. There was much to be considered. What did 
she intend to do with her life henceforward ? Was she to 
resimie work at the Golden Shoe with Handsome Higby 
and his offer ever at her elbow, or was she to attempt the 
more difficult task of finding fresh work in another firm ? 
Her letter of recommendation from Mr. iBonnett had been 
used. It would be impossible to write and ask him to give 
her another. One thing was plain — that work she must 
have and that quite soon, for a study of her pass-book 
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had told her there now only remained, after the doctor's 
modest fees, the chemist's bill and all the expenses of the 
funeral had been paid off, a little over four pounds of her 
small hoard of one hundred pounds, with which she had 
faced London and life so confidently. 

There was one thing to be done before she thought 
any more of the problem of her fortune, and that was to 
go through all of Clarence's papers and possessions. The 
dead girl had laid a special emphasis on the contents of 
her writing desk, begging Cynthia to read everything in 
it carefully, not even omitting the bundle of old let- 
ters, written by Geoffrey March to the girl he was going 
to marry during the period of their wooing. 

Cynthia sat down by the writing-table and drew the 
desk towards her. It seemed almost sacrilegious to dis- 
turb these little memorials of those who had been and were 
now no longer, the pathetic relics of the little family ob- 
literated . . . father, mother, child all gone, a full-stop 
put to one of the little trinities through which nature la- 
bours to hand on the torch of life. But it had been Clar- 
ence's wish that Cynthia should read all that there was 
to be read in the small records she had left, and that 
was enough for Cynthia. She had already posted the 
letter left in her charge for that purpose by her friend, 
and now she would fulfill her second behest. Therefore 
she drew the little desk towards her and lifted the lid. 

The first thing she saw was an envelope addressed to 
herself and the writing on it was that of her dear friend. 
With a little feeling of joy she picked it up. It seemed 
almost like being able to speak to her again for one more 
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time. She broke the seal and drawing out a sheet o£ 
paper began to read. 
This is what she read : 

'*My darling, darling dear : 

"This is my very last good-bye to you. We have been 
very happy together, have we not? I am pleased to be- 
lieve that we should have gone on being happy together 
for a long time, if only the 'Sunderer of Companies' had 
consented to postpone his unavoidable visit. However, it 
is a bit too late to consider that problem. But I should 
not have troubled your sorrow — for you are sorry^ aren't 
you, dear? — ^to say anything so simple or so silly as this. 
I write these last lines to entreat you, to command you, 
in the name of our friendship, to remember that you are 
Clarence March, and that when I am dead dust I am the 
dust of Cynthia Moon. Whatever may come of our com- 
pact and our promise, accept it and go on with it. Think, 
my dear, that if it is given to me to know how mortal 
things move, I shall be happy in the knowledge that I live 
again, happier, healthier, more human, in the compass 
of your precious person. You are Clarence, my love, and 
I adjure you to keep that Clarence alive as long and as 
happily as you can, and to remember that in doing so you 
are reverencing the memory, and maybe cheering the spirit 
of the girl who loved you, and the girl who dies with 
the name of Cynthia in her heart and on her lips." 

The letter was dated on a day a week before Clarence 
died. 

C}mthia read it twice carefully, and then, kissing it. 
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she put it back into its envelope and slipped the envelope 
into the bosom of her blouse. 

"I promise, Clarence/' she said aloud, looking upwards, 

as is the pathetic habit of humanity when they try to 

talk to the dead that are dear to them. "I promise it 

, shall be as you wish. ... I don't quite understand why, 

but you always knew best and what you wish I will obey." 

She closed her eyes a moment and tried to crush down 
the load of grief which seemed to lie like an actual weight 
upon her heart. Then she turned once again to the desk 
with its papers and recommenced her examination. 

She read through the bundle of letters from Geoffrey 
March, and several other odds and ends of letters ad- 
dressed to Mrs. March. She found the marriage certifi- 
cate of Geoffrey March and Ellen Baxter, and also Clar- 
ence's birth certificate, dated two years later. Cynthia 
examined this with interest. The date of the year was 
the same as her own, but Clarence had been born two 
months and nine days earlier than herself. 

There were some photographs. One of Mr. and Mrs. 
March together, taken a few days after their marriage, 
one of Geoffrey March in his Undergraduate days, and 
another of the house at Kingston where Clarence was 
bom, a fact which was mentioned on the back of the pic- 
ture. But, search as she would, nowhere could Cynthia 
find a photograph of Clarence herself, and a group which 
the dead girl had once shown her of Mrs. March and 
Qarence at the age of fourteen had, to Cynthia's sad 
regret, entirely disappeared. Only one more photograph 
was to be found; that of a tall handsome man in early 
middle life under whose figure the initials P. G. M. were 
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written in a hand-writing which Cynthia guessed to be 
that of Lord Padbury. 

On the whole, apart from the precious letter from Clar- 
ence herself, the contents of the writing-desk had proved 
a little disappointing, but there was comfort in handling 
the things that had belonged to her dead friend, and she 
proceeded now to fold up, with very loving hands, the not 
too plentiful stock of clothes that had been Clarence's. 

She could not bear to wear them, she could not bear 
to see anyone else wear them, so she had determined to 
send them to a convent near by, the nuns of which were 
devoted to the service of the poor. She felt sure that 
Qarence would have approved. 

The long gold chain with its locket containing the por- 
traits of Clarence's father and mother hung from her 
neck, where Clarence herself had placed it, such a few 
days ago. The thought brought a fresh outbreak of 
grief from the girl's aching heart. A little over one hun- 
dred hours ago Clarence was with her, and they could 
talk together, see each other, occupy the same room, 
breathe the same air. And now she was gone for ever, 
and, but for the grief her loss had caused to one heart, 
it was as if she had never been. 

Cynthia could do no more. She went into her room 
and, throwing herself on her bed, she cried until the 
sleep of exhaustion overtook her. When she awoke she 
was cold and stiff and wretched, and everything was silent 
in the house. She undressed mechanically and, creeping 
into bed, fell asleep again, and did not awake until the 
next morning was well advanced. 



CHAPTER XXI 
"who sends me this strange missive?" 

Mr. Green winter, eminent solicitor, if ever eminent 
solicitor there were, had his legal dwelling, in accordance 
with the highest traditions of his tribe, in Ely Place, Hol- 
born. It was whispered of him, said of him, shouted of 
him, that he knew more secrets concerning the great peo- 
ple, the middle people and the little people of the land 
than any other attomey-at-law in all England. This has 
been whispered, said and shouted of every eminent solici- 
tor in turn and therefore may be taken as a true tale. 
Certainly Mr. Greenwinter knew a great deal about the 
private affairs of such of his fellow creatures as had 
come to him in the course of his longish life, to air their 
troubles, to deplore their follies, to confess their villainies 
and to beseech his wisdom to find them a clean and, if pos- 
sible, a cheap way out of their scrapes. Mr. Greenwinter 
never saw an easy way and never found a cheap way 
of getting his clients out of their scrapes, but he man- 
aged to accomplish the difficult feat for more of them 
than any other solicitor in the three kingdoms could say 
of his own bag. 

But his business was not all, or chiefly, sensational. 
His clients were not all, or chiefly, dusked with varying 
degrees of shadiness. He had, as the mainstay of his 
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business, the care of the affairs of grave and stately 
houses, and one of these houses was the honourable house 
of March. 

He knew, for example, the reason why Lord Padbury 
carried a melancholy heart in his brave old body, and 
why Lord Padbury had no heir in the direct line to suc- 
ceed him in all his great estate. He knew that a nephew, 
known to entertain most unapprovable opinions on all 
manner of political, social and religious questions, de- 
plorable in one who carried the name of March, was 
the heir. All this anyone who cared about the matter, 
and cared to take the trouble, might know just as well 
as Mr. Greenwinter. The knowledge was to be found 
with ease in half a dozen books of reference, which yielded 
also the information that Lord Padbury had at one time 
a son, Geoffrey March, now many years dead. But the 
facts that were not to be found in the books of reference 
were the interesting facts, and these were all in Mr. 
Greenwinter's knowledge. 

He knew of the young man's unfortunate marriage, of 
the father's fury, of the wild high words that had passed 
between father and son, of the irrevocable breach between 
them when Geoffrey walked out of Padbury Quarrel for 
the last time. He knew of the negotiations between Lord 
Padbury and the son's widow. He knew of the widow's 
complete disappearance. He knew, as he had to make 
them, of the unavailing efforts commanded by Lord 
Padbury to discover her whereabouts. 

Mr. Greenwinter lived in a handsome house in the 
neighbourhood of that river which has been described 
as liquid history. He chose the region for his home be^ 
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cause, in his private capacity, he freely avowed that he 
delighted in an artistic atmosphere, and equally freely 
confessed that he believed nature had really intended him 
for an artist of one kind or another. As destiny, how- 
ever, had placed him in the law, at which he made a very 
comfortable fortune, he resigned himself to fate and 
compromised by being an art collector and art critic in 
his leisure hours. 

It was his uncompromising principle always to admire 
the newest mode in the artistic humours of the day. He 
always said the right fine word about El Greco and was 
not a little proud of possessing a brilliant example of 
the attenuated Hellishness of the Master — it was really 
one of the skilful forgeries with which Guinardon subtly 
flattered the vanity of amateurs — although sometimes he 
was horribly conscious, in some moment of sudden inter- 
view with his naked spirit, that he really preferred 
Murillo. In a relatively short space of years he had 
passed, with the easy grace of the new connoisseurship, 
through cubism, vorticism, parallelism, to a temporary 
harbourage in Dada-ism from which, at the present mo- 
ment of his history, to emerge in favour of a newer and 
cruder truth called Baba-ism concerning which he saw 
a chance of becoming for a season the only intellectual 
interpreter in England. As with painting, so with poetry, 
with prose, with sculpture, with music, a thing had only 
to be new with the right kind of newness, or old with 
the right kind of oldness to find its patron and apostle 
in the many-sided Greenwinter. 

On a certain morning Mr. Greenwinter came down to 
breakfast with his usual punctuality. He always break- 
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fasted habited in his dressing-gown, a gorgeous brocaded 
business, which allowed him to preserve to the last pos- 
sible moment of the morning his fascinating affectation 
of eighteenth century manners. He never allowed him- 
self to be conscious that his Daimler was waiting at his 
door, to carry him to twentieth century transactions, until 
he had dnmk his final cup of tea and discarded his gar- 
ment of purple with golden dragons. As usual on this 
day, as on. all days save Stmday, a pile of letters lay be- 
side his plate. They were not business letters: business 
letters seldom were permitted to find their way to Mr. 
Greenwinter's breakfast table. That was dedicated to 
pleasant correspondence, invitations to delightful enter- 
tainments, which his presence would make more delightf uL 

On this particular morning Mr. Greenwinter's letters 
were for the most part of the familiar kind, invitations to 
luncheon, invitations to dinner, invitations to "At Homes," 
invitations to the Private Views for which the neigh- 
bourhood was famous. But one letter of the nimiber 
attracted Mr. Greenwinter's quick attention because of its 
difference from the rest, because of its peculiarity. It 
was elaborately addressed to him in a handwriting that 
carefully imitated printed letters and it was sealed at 
the back with a splash of Uack w^ax upon which some 
small coin, either a sixpence or a farthing, had been 
hastily impressed. It was marked in the comer "Private" 
in the same printed fashion as the rest of the direction, 
and the word was thickly underlined. 

Mr. Greenwinter smiled a little as he surveyed the 
odd-looking document. 

"This," he said to himsdf, "is of course a b^;ging 
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letter," and his mind revolved the well-worn formulas 
which he had so often found and which he now expected 
to find again. The smile still lingered as he cut the en- 
velope but it changed to a stare of intense surprise as 
he opened and read the contents. It was not a begging 
letter. 

The letter was written in the same careful and regular 
printed character as the envelope. This is what Mr. 
Greenwinter read: 

"If Lord Padbury desires knowledge of his grand- 
daughter he will find her at /' and then followed 

the name of some obscure street in Bayswater of which 
Mr. Greenwinter had never heard, and the number of a 
house in that street. 

Mr. Greenwinter read this brief missive twice over 
before he laid it down upon the breakfast table, and for 
a moment so far forgot his intellectuality as to purse 
his fine lips into the trumpet for a prolonged whistle. 
Then the whistle died away and he addressed the beautiful 
Queen Anne silver teapot as if it were a sentient and 
responsive confidant. 

"His lordship will be pleased," he murmured. "J. F. M. 
will probably be less delighted." 

Mr. Greenwinter poured himself a cup of tea, propped 
the astonishing missive against the Queen Anne teapot 
and began what with him was usually the most meticulous 
tapping of a boiled egg. Mr. Greenwinter was a "Big- 
Endian," on principle and usually scrutinized his egg 
very carefully to make sure that it was in its proper posi- 
tion in its cup. To-day however he did not waste a 
glance or a thought upon its position and removed its 
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top with the roughness of a bungling executioner. Mis 
glances were for the letter in front of him ; his thoughts 
were for the news it contained. 

If for a moment he allowed himself to wonder what 
kind of price yoimg March would be willing to pay for 
the suppression of that odd document this was only in 
obedience to an artistic temperament which pleased its 
fancy with considering impossibilities. Not for a mcnnent 
could Mr. Greenwinter be induced to swerve from his 
devotion to Lord Padbury's interests, to Lord Padbury's 
wishes. Besides, though Mr. Greenwinter did not par- 
ticularly like young March, whom he found a bit too 
outspoken for his taste, he was sufficiently familiar with 
the ordinary workings of human nature to be uncom- 
promisingly certain that young March would be as in- 
sistent upon the search for Lord Padbury's grand- 
daughter as Lord Padbury himself. 

Mr. Greenwinter's course lay clear before him. He 
must at once follow out the suggestion contained in the 
mysterious missive, and find out how far it told the truth. 
By this time his mind was clear enough to allow him to 
make sure that his second egg, extracted from its protect- 
ing cosy, was throned in the orthodox position. He put 
the letter back into its envelope, put both into his pocket 
and glanced at the dock. The dial recorded half past ten. 
This was the habitual moment for departure to his office, 
but to-day when he came into the open he almost startled 
his chauffeur from his magnificent gravity by giving him 
an unwonted direction. 



CHAPTER XXII 



**I AM YOUR fortune's HERALD*' 



When Cynthia opened her eyes she saw that the day 
was a fine one, for the sunshine was making its way 
under the blind and calling to all properly constituted 
people to be up and about. There did not seem anything 
to get up for, but nevertheless she rose and began the 
usual process of the toilet. A hot bath made her feel a 
great deal better, and though the glass showed her a 
pale face and sad, with dark shadows under the eyes, 
she now felt capable of facing the world without that 
morbid shrinking from meeting her fellow beings which 
had beset her for the last few days. 

After breakfast she put on her hat and coat and went 
for a long walk. She arranged with herself that she was 
not to think of anything worrying and to keep her mind 
as best she could away from her grief while she was 
out. To this end she forced herself to take an exaggerated 
interest in every trifling incident that came under her 
notice during her outing : counted the railings when there 
were any to count, watched the boys who were spinning 
tops in the streets, examined the gyrations of a youthful 
roller-skater, whose finances had not enabled him to 
purchase more than one skate, and tried in general to 
distract herself to the utmost of her powers. 
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The result was that she feU a distinct improvement 
in bcxly and mind, and there was some colour in her 
cheeks as she bent her steps homeward after a couple 
of hours in the open air. 

Mrs. Crampton was polishing the brass of the letter- 
box as Cynthia arrived at the door of the house. 

"Is that you, miss," the landlady said looking up. "I'm 
glad you've come back. There's a gentleman to see you. 
He's in the sitting-room. I told him you were out and 
wouldn't be in till lunch, but it didn't make a bit of dif- 
ference. He just said he'd wait and that's what he's 
doing at this minute. He came in his car, but he sent 
it away with some letters I think and told it to come back 
for him." 

*'A gentleman?" faltered Cynthia, her mind instantly 
reverting to Mr. Higby. "Can you tell me what he is like, 
Mrs. Crampton? I might not want to see him, you 
know.'* 

Mrs. Crampton straightened herself. 

"What's he like?" she reflected. "About fifty years 
of age and with hair that's been a bit gingery, but it's 
going grey now. . . . Greenwinter he said his name 



was." 



Cynthia recalled with a start the letter she had posted 
for her dead friend on the previous day. With an odd 
feeling that something was going to happen that set her 
heart beating she turned the handle of the door and en- 
tered the room where she had been so happy and so 
miserable. The gentleman was standing with his back to 
the little fireplace, and he answered pretty well to Mrs. 
Crampton's description. He was swinging with his right 
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hand a pair of gold pince-nez that hung from a long black 
ribbon about his neck, and his general carriage was bland 
and dignified. He looked at her very keenly as she came 
in and he made her a bow with the air of old-fashioned 
courtesy that a more sophisticated observer would have 
realized was his pose in life. 

"Miss Clarence March?" he said interrogatively. 

Cynthia almost uttered a cry. The web that her dead 
friend had been weaving seemed already to have caught 
her in its meshes. She had never thought any question 
of her assumed name would arise so soon from some 
unexpected quarter. But there was nothing for her to 
do but to accept the name that her dead friend had given 
her. She could not speak but she inclined her head as a 
sign that she accepted the name that he had uttered. 

"My name is Greenwinter/' he said. "I am Lord Pad- 
bury's lawyer, Lord Padbury, your grandfather, you 
know. He has been looking for you for a long time." 

Cynthia found herself wishing with all her heart that he 
had not succeeded in his quest, but she could guess how 
the success had come about. 

''Won't you sit down," she said pointing to a chair. 
She acted less out of civility to her visitor than from a 
very eager desire to be seated herself. She felt that she 
was trembling and that her legs were giving way. 

Mr. Greenwinter waited until Cynthia had taken a 
chair, and then followed her example. Then he began 
again. 

"I received a letter this morning telling me of your 
whereabouts. May I ask if you wrote that letter?" 

"No." 
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"May I ask then if you knew who the person was who 
did write it?" 
1 can guess." 

^May I ask why you have so persistently kept your- 
self hidden away from the knowledge and affection of 
your grandfather?" 

C3mthia could have screamed as she found herself 
facing this terrible interrogation. There was no help for 
her, no way of escape. She must go on with the pretence. 

"My grandfather was very cruel to my mother. He 
was very cruel to my father." 

"Have you no desire to become reconciled to him now ?" 
the lawyer asked gravely. 

Cynthia was in torment. She saw now how Clarence 
had brought all this about, had woven her web to benefit 
her friend. And she would not break her promise to 
Qarence. But the thought of playing this false part filled 
her with shame. Clarence was fantastical. The counter- 
feit would not seem so dreadful to her as it did to C3nithia. 
For a moment the last question of the lawyer seemed to 
open a way out and she answered it as she felt sure Clar- 
ence would have answered it. 

*T have no desire to be reconciled to him." 

Yet as she spoke she felt that she was acting against 
Clarence's last wishes. 

The lawyer shook his head and spoke gently. 

"My dear Miss March, is it not uncharitable to refuse 
forgiveness? Your grandfather acted very hotly, very 
unwisely, very unkindly. I admit it freely. But that is 
a long time ago when Lord Padbury was relatively a 
young man and all the Marches are famous for being 
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quarrelsome and obstinate — ^all the male Marches," he 
added as a hurried afterthought. 

C3mthia would have smiled at this concession in a 
happier hour, but she could not smile now. The lawyer 
went on. 

"The death of his son broke Lord Padbury's spirit. 
It came near to killing him. It instantly aged him. He 
has striven again and again to find your mother." 

"She is dead," said Cynthia. Mr. Greenwinter bowed. 

"His great desire for these many years has been to 
find you, that he might make some amends for his harsh- 
ness to his son and his son's wife by his tenderness to 
their child. He is a very lonely, sad old man and I think 
you ought not deny him his desire. It will be a good 
action on your part. Miss March, believe me." 

A wave of troubled thoughts vexed Cynthia's tired 
brain. Her head was as heavy as her heart, and her 
limbs felt numb. She knew that she was beginning to 
find the temptation too great to resist. In obeying the 
wish of Clarence she might bring consolation to an old 
and stricken man. In obeying Clarence's wish she would 
save herself from all the horror and fear that the life 
she would have to live had come to have for her. And 
this would be doing no harm to anyone. 

The lawyer watched the girl's troubled face intently 
and fondly thought that he read her troubled thoughts. 
He spoke again. 

"I can sympathize with your feelings. Miss March." 
C3mthia gave a little unconscious start at this. "It is, 
I suppose, only natural to resent a wrong and certainly 
you have been the victim of a wrong. But I would beg 
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you to remember that Lord Padbury has been striving 
earnestly to right that wrong for many years, and I 
would also beg you to remember that resentment is not 
one of the virtues, and that forgiveness is." 

Cynthia hardly heard this. She was fighting, in her 
spirit, a losing battle with that refusal which it seemed 
as useless as cruel to make. Cruel to Clarence who had 
conceived this plan for love of her ; cruel to the old man 
whcHn her promise to her dead friend forbad her to un- 
deceive ; cruel to herself to whom this glorious chance of 
happiness came like a veritable gift from Heaven. 

Mr. Greenwinter waited for her to break silence, but 
as she did not speak he made another appeal. 

"Miss March, let me at least ask this one favour 
of you. Consent to see Lord Padbury. Let me bring him 
to you here. Look upon his face. Listen to his voice 
and then, but not till then, decide what you will do. Please 
permit me to bring his lordship here to-morrow after- 



noon." 



In the travail of her spirit Cynthia caught eagerly at 
this suggestion. It would afford her time to reflect, to 
get her thoughts clear, to learn from herself exactly what 
she could and could not do, what movement she could 
make in the coil that had been cast about her. She an- 
swered the lawyer promptly. 

"Yes, Mr. Greenwinter, I will be quite willing to see 
Lord Padbury to-morrow afternoon." 

The lawyer reminded himself that there was still a 
formality to go through. He had no doubt in his head 
that the girl he was facing was the daughter of Geoffrey 
March. She had, he thought, very much her father's 
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hair, very much her father'^ eyes. Still, he was a lawyer, 
and must needs make certain. 

"Thank you, Miss March. I am confident that you 
will never regret your decision. But before I go to 
communicate with his lordship, who I know will welcome 
my news as the best news in the world, I have some- 
thing further to say. It is my duty as Lord Padbury's 
lawyer to ask for proofs of your identity. Please do 
not suppose that I doubt it, but such proofs would be ex- 
pected by his lordship." 

Cynthia had been expecting this and knew that she 
could, and now must, answer it satisfactorily. She rose 
and going into the other room returned with the little 
desk and set it before the lawyer. 

Mr. Greenwinter lifted the lid and examined the con- 
tents slowly and carefully. Then he put them back in 
their repository and again addressed Cynthia. 

"Thank you, Miss March. I knew that this would be 
only a formality. I will now take my leave and get into 
touch with Lord Padbury." 

He shook hands with Cynthia as cordially as if he had 
known her all her life. Then he left the room and 
Cynthia, standing like a statue and staring at the little 
desk, heard the sound of his car as it rolled away. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



"she that was lost is found" 



On one of the fine mornings of a fair Spring, the rose- 
terrace of Padbury Quarrel seemed a tempting place to 
a man who was still young but who had lived so active 
a life as to appreciate leisure. 

The heir to all the beauty that lay around him, he sur- 
veyed its fragrance with the unfamiliar sense that he 
might like some day to settle down in such a place and 
even to be elderly and occasionally fretful, like his uncle. 
Lord Padbury, whose voice he could now hear raised in 
vehement condemnation of his valet's dilatoriness. 

Lord Padbury always professed to detest being late for 
breakfast and always excused himself vehemently to his 
sister. Miss Malvina March, on the grounds of some de- 
lay in the processes of bath-preparing or shaving or the 
like; all of which protestations Miss March listened to 
with a great good humour. 

John Fennel March, listening to his tmcle's irritable 
speech, wondered a little if he too should in his time, when 
he was the recognized master of this fair domain, be 
irritable with his body-servant and explanatory to some- 
body because he was late for breakfast. All his life, 
which had not yet reached its middle course, he had been 
indifferently aware that if he lived he would, when his 
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uncle died, become in his turn Lord Padbury and own 
Padbury Quarrel. As he surveyed from the elevation 
of the rose-terrace the varied magnificence of the gardens 
about him, varied because the tastes of so many different 
generations with so many different tastes had gone to 
their embellishment, it seemed to him ironical that he, 
with the life he had lived, could ever be fitted appropri- 
ately into such a framework. 

He was not an Andrew Marvel, with a passion for 
garden solitude. His life, from the first days when he 
was able to take hold of it with both hands, had been a 
turbulent and restless one. In his Oxford days he had 
been the anarchist of the Union : he had preached with the 
greenness of youth the greenest kind of socialism, and 
when he had left the university, adorned by an extra- 
ordinary education which had not gained him any of 
the honours of his Alma Mater, he lived for one hot, re- 
bellious year a life in the slums as a disciple of the ex- 
tremest form of communism. Then there came to him a 
mania to emigrate, to live the free life, to get to 
grips with Fortune and to conquer her, and almost with- 
out a word of warning he followed his whim and sailed 
the seas to South Africa. There he had succeeded in 
getting a good deal out of fortune by his devouring en- 
ergy and amazing patience, and was thinking vaguely 
of returning home when the World War flung him into 
service against the German colonies. Before the last of 
the German colonies had been conquered he had received 
the wound which had sent him back to England, con- 
soled a little by the desire to see what the new England 
was like that was seething in the crucible. When his 
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mended wound had left him mifit for immediate active 
service he had offered himself to the Intelligence de- 
partment and had been accepted for work in England, in 
which, according to others, he had greatly distinguished 
himself. After the Armistice his aunt Malvina had im- 
plored him to come to the Quarrel to help her to cheer 
for a time his uncle's loneliness. Almost against his will 
he had gone to Padbury ; had found his uncle old and wil- 
ful and lonely, had been touched by the old man's eager 
welcome of him and recognition of him as his successor, 
and had almost unconsciously drifted into the position of 
resident at the old house. 

The ringing of the breakfast gong interrupted his 
reverie and he turned and passed through the open French 
windows into the morning-room where Miss Malvina was 
preparing to pour out the tea, and where his uncle was 
just entering on the arm of his servant. As the young 
man advanced to greet the old one, he caught a glimpse 
in the great Maldoni mirror of his own fresh, well set 
up manhood, his tanned face and dark hair, and again 
with a certain poignancy the ironic thought recurred that 
he was meeting his future self. 

The old lord greeted his nephew with a cordiality be- 
hind which March thought, as ever, that he recognized 
the faint hint of a bitterness that was almost hostility; 
always, John Fennel thought, the old lord when he 
greeted him in the morning sent back resentful thoughts 
to that past in which his son had been wont to meet and 
greet him, and very probably scourged his sjMrit with 
the whips of fierce regret. 

Miss Malvina, seated In her chair, which comfortably 
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adjusted itself to the plumpy creases of her person, wel- 
comed her brother with the same amiable vague smile 
which she had offered to him morning after morning for 
the better part of forty years, and briskly but without 
haste passed him his cup of tea. 

Lord Padbury descended into his chair with the deli- 
cate cautiousness of an imperfectly articulated skeleton, 
and proceeded to group around himself, according to his 
tastes, his many morning papers, before proceeding to 
glance at the letters which lay piled beside his plate. 

John Fennel, who had no letters but a cheerful appe- 
tite, busied himself with a plate of grilled kidneys, being 
quite content to learn from his uncle's study of the papers 
the information which it was his uncle's delight to impart. 
Miss March had already produced her knitting, and the 
usual breakfast silence reigned over the room, a silence 
broken only by various exclamatory monosyllables from 
Lord Padbury as he opened and tossed aside his letters : 
a silence which had come to John Fennel to be part of 
the ritual of this somnolent life. 

Suddenly the quiet was interrupted by the entry of a 
servant with a telegram for Lord Padbury. He opened 
it leisurely : then he uttered, a sharp cry, as he dropped 
the piece of paper from his trembling fingers. 

"My God! My Grod!" he cried, and then his face 
. flushed and grew pale as if he were about to faint. John 
Fennel was by his side in an instant, while Miss Malvina 
arose with a nimble dignity and produced from her hand- 
bag the bottle of smelling salts she always held in prepara- 
tion for an emergency. But the old man's spasm of in- 
action passed in a moment. 
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<*T>. 



I'm all right/' he said sharply, "but I've just had a 
bit of surprising news. Greenwinter here," he tapped 
the telegram with lean fingers, "tells me that he has found 
my boy's daughter." 

His two listeners looked at him in a silence that lasted 
for an appreciable time. It took a moment or two for 
them to realize the meaning of his words, and once real- 
ized both were kept dumb by the knowledge of all that 
this news might mean to the old man. Miss Malvina and 
John Fennel, each in their degree, knew the fervency of 
the hope that had lived in the reticent old man's heart 
ever since the news had reached him of his only child's 
death: the hope that he would one day find the little 
daughter left living by that son whom he had treated so 
harshly. It was this hope that had become one of the 
chief objects of his life, and he had never given up the 
search, though it had seemed at last as if he would be 
forced by many failures to do so. And now in a mo- 
ment his longing had been granted him. 

"Listen to this," he cried shrilly, and he read out 
Greenwinter's telegram. 

"Have found your granddaughter. Proofs conclusive. 
Am coming at once by car." 

The old lord's voice broke as he finished and he fell 
back in his chair. 

John Fennel leaned towards him and silently pressed 

his hand. 

Miss Malvina March, smelling salts in hand, became 
almost agitated. 

"My dear Piers !" she cried. "How wonderful ! How 
splendid ! Thank God that now we can make some ^" 
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she had been going to say "amends" but stopped herself. 

Lord Padbury leaned forward. 

"We must make ready for her," he said eagerly. "I 
must go to London and fetch her as soon as Greenwinter 
arrives. Come, Malvina, we must bustle. It's too won- 
derful, but we mustn't be idle." 

He rose as he spoke and then suddenly caught his sister 
in his arms and hid his face upon her shoulder. John 
Fennel March slipped from the room. 

Once outside the door his steps grew a little slower 
and he bent his head in deep thought as he made his way 
to the library and the seclusion needed for his reflections. 
He was truly glad and happy at the news of his cousin's 
discovery and the joy it had brought to the old lord. No 
thought of self crossed his mind, or any doubt as to 
whether his own position might be assailed or altered by 
the arrival of this new relation. But the idea came to 
him that it would be his duty, the duty of all of them, 
to assure themselves that this girl was Geoffrey March's 
daughter in all truth, and with it came the thought that if 
there were any disappointment in the matter, any muddle 
or mistake, let alone a purposed fraud, it would kill his 
uncle. He had noticed the flush and the sudden pallor of 
the old man's face, the trembling fingers and dazed eyes, 
and he knew as well as if it had already happened, that if 
this lost grandchild, through whom he had promised him- 
self to make amends for all that he had made her father 
suffer, were taken from him, or proved not to be in ex- 
istence, it would break the old man's heart. John Fennel's 
forehead was crinkled by a frown, but presently it 
cleared again. 
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"I believe I could recognize the little vixen myself, 
even after all these years," he thought. And his mind 
carried him back to the day, ten years ago, when he had 
gone as his uncle's ambassador in search of Geoffrey 
Mardi's widow. He had found Mrs. March — ^no difficult 
task in those days, though she had so obstinately and 
cleverly hidden herself and her child in the years to follow 
— ^and having found her and talked with her, he had 
wondered what Geoffrey March had seen in this quiet drab 
little woman which had made him marry her in the face 
of so much opposition, at the cost of so much loss. John 
Fennel thought her entirely commonplace, but he respected 
her and pitied her when she stubbornly refused the offer 
he was sent to make. 

At this point John Fennel's thoughts left the drab little 
figure of Mrs. Geoffrey March and centred themselves on 
her small daughter. The child thrust herself suddenly 
into his mind as she had thrust herself suddenly into the 
room where Mrs. March had sat with her visitor. John 
Fennel had a memory of a slender, bony little figure in 
black, with black heavy hair cut square across her fore- 
head and clubbed against her cheeks, of a pair of black, 
implacable eyes, set in a narrow wedge of the palest face 
he had ever seen. The child had glared at him like a 
hostile cat, and Mrs. March had said — "Not just yet, 
Qarence," at which the imp-like vision had vanished as 
suddenly as it had appeared. 

But John Fennel had carried away an indelible picture 
on his mind of the strange little face, and now, looking 
back over the perspective of the years, he found it was 
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as vivid to his mind's eye as it had been to his physical 
vision. 

He nodded his head, satisfied. 

"I should recognize her in a thousand/' he told him- 
•df. "Those fierce black eyes, at least, would never alter." 



CHAPTER XXIV 



"you give me golden news" 



When Mr. Greenwinter's car swung up the drive of 
Padbury Quarrel and halted before the great entrance, 
the lawyer saw that the whole family were waiting to 
receive him. Lord Padbury was reclining on a long 
wicker chair. His sister sat beside him busily knitting. 
John Fennd March was pacing slowly up and down with 
his pipe in his mouth, his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets and such a pleasant look on his face as seemed 
to Mr. Greenwinter hardly becoming to a man who had 
that morning learned news that would probably cost him a 
fortune, and left him nothing but a barren title and a 
small estate. 

Mr. Greenwinter fdt something like a prick of com- 
punction as he caught sight of March. In his interview 
with the newly-found girl he had been careful to avoid 
making any mention of this cousin of hers, for he did not 
wish to put into her head any additional reason to stiffen 
her tmwillingness to come to her grandfather. But Mr. 
Greenwinter instantly wiped his conscience clean. His 
duty was in the first place to Lord Padbury and to satisfy 
his longing to behold his granddaughter. His duty was in 
the second place to that same grandchild, the daughter of 
Geoffrey Mardi, the direct heir to all the fortune of the 
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house. Fennel March must take care of himself. He was 
a rolling stone anyway, and little fitted for an English 
country life. 

The moment the car stopped Lord Padbury scrambled 
to his feet with greater alertness than he had shown for 
many a day and walked quickly, almost nimbly, to greet 
his lawyer. 

"My dear Greenwinter," he said, with almost pathetic 
eagerness, as he clasped the visitor's hand in both of his, 
"you are indeed the bringer of blessed news. Is it all 
true? I can scarcely believe it. It seems like a miracle 
that such happiness should be allowed to me after I had 
given up hoping. Tell me all about it. Why the devil 
don't you tell me all about it ? Don't you see that I am 
crazy with impatience ?" 

Mr. Greenwinter was too familiar with his client's 
ways to feel any amusement at the volubility which de- 
manded information and at the same time denied it. 

"It is quite true, my lord," he said, addressing indeed 
an audience of three, for by this time John Fennel and 
Miss March had ranged themselves one on each side of the 
old man. "I have seen the girl. I have seen her family 
papers, her family photographs. There can be no ques- 
tion but that your granddaughter is restored to you." 

Lord Padbury lifted up his quivering hands. 

"God be praised," he said. "Come inside, Greenwinter, 
and tell us all about it." 

In Lord Padbury's own room the lawyer told his story, 
which was after all a brief one, to his delighted hearers, 
for the young man seemed too honestly happy in his 
uncle's happiness to have a thought for the way in which 
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that happiness I might affect his interests. There were 
tears in Miss March's eyes when the lawyer had finished 
his narrative and there would have been tears in Lord 
Padbury's, too, if he had not resisted their issue with 
all the force of will he could command. Young March's 
face was lit with a smile of the liveliest sympathy. 

"When can I see her, Greenwinter, when can I see her ?" 
Lord Padbury asked feverishly the moment that Mr. 
Greenwinter ceased speaking. "Every minute will seem 
an hour and every hour an age until I see her." 

Mr. Greenwinter explained that he had agreed with the 
young lady that she would receive his lordship on the 
following afternoon. 

"To-morrow afternoon," Lord Padbury protested, "to- 
morrow afternoon. I can't wait until to-morrow after- 
noon. That's impossible. Quite impossible. I tell you 
what, Greenwinter, I'll drive back with you now in your 
car. Yes, that's it. We can go at once, unless you want 
something to eat before we start." 

Mr. Greenwinter found himself compelled to run coun- 
ter to both his client's suggestions. 

"Many thanks, but I managed to make quite a good 
limcheon in the car as I came along. As to visiting Miss 
March to-day, I am afraid that is out of the question. 
You see she has only just lost a very dear friend and is 
in a very sad mood." 

"Poor child," murmured Lord Padbury, "poor child. 
We must try to lighten her grief, if we can. But under 
the circumstances . . ." 

"I have already pointed out to your lordship," Mr. 
Greenwinter said with amiaUe firmness, "that at first 
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Miss March manifested a good deal of unwillingness for 
any meeting. As I persuaded her to consent to a meet- 
ing to-morrow, I am sure it will be to the furtherance of 
your hopes for us to keep to the existing arrangement. 
Besides, I have several matters to talk over with your 
lordship in consequence of the new position of your af- 
fairs, and therefore propose, with your permission, 
to invite myself as your guest for the evening. I have 
brought a suit-case in the ear. To-morrow your lord- 
ship and I can drive to London, when I will make you 
known to Miss March." 

Mr. Greenwinter did not add what, however, was very 
prominently in his mind, that after the unusual excitement 
of the morning it would be very much better for the old 
man to keep as quiet as he could and not risk the added 
excitement of a journey to London and an interview 
with his grandchild. As his advice was earnestly backed 
up by the others, who had in their minds what the lawyer 
had in his mind, in the end he carried his point. Lord 
Padbury allowed himself to be persuaded into remaining 
at Padbury Quarrel for another twenty-four hours. But 
he very decidedly would not consent to his sister's sugges- 
tion that he should retire to his room and seek a little re- 
pose. Having flung so much of the March obstinacy to 
the winds as to yield on one point he was as adamant 
in his resistance to the other. A compromise was arrived 
at. Lord Padbury and Mr. Greenwinter were to en- 
trench themselves in the privacy of the library until tea- 
time, which would give them plenty of time to talk over 
all necessary business. After that they could all devote 
themselves to mutual enjoyment of the great discovery. 
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John March, who did not in the least disturb himself by 
the knowledge that the business talk must have a good 
deal to do with his own affairs, proposed that at dinner 
they should drink his cousin's health in a bottle of 
champagne, a proposal which Mr. Greenwinter cordially 
seconded and which was carried unanimously. 

All that evening Lord Padbury talked incessantly about 
the marvel that had befallen. He questioned Mr. Green^ 
winter unceasingly as to every point of Qarence's appear- 
ance and was newly rejoiced at every fresh confirmation 
of her beauty. 

"I knew she would be good-looking," he said, as he 
sipped the bubbling amber in his glass with a gusto that 
had long been unfamiliar. "How could she help it with 
such a father?" 

"Your lordship might put in a good word for the 
grandfather as well," Mr. Greenwinter suggested dexter- 
ously. 

Lord Padbury laughed. His sister, admiring, had not 
heard him laugh like that for many a long day. 

"You are in the right of it, Greenwinter," he assented. 
"I was a good-looking young fellow enough in my day, 
wasn't I, Malvina?" 

His sister agreed with a beaming smile. She was so 
enchanted to see him in such high spirits that she would 
Ifave welcomed the discovery that had brought this about 
if the discovery had proved to be as ugly as sin, instead 
of, according to Mr. Greenwinter's assurance, as beauti- 
ful as an angel. 

"I was a bit of a dog in those days," the old man rattled 
en, ''a bit of a blood. I heard the chimes at midnight, I 
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can assure you. I could tell you sorrie tales of those days, 
Greenwinter, if Miss Prim wasn't in the rotxn." 

As he spoke he patted affectionately with his lean fin- 
gers the plump hand of his sister who, staid maiden lady 
though she was, would have consented to listen to almost 
any gay narrative that showed her brother to be in such 
tmwotited good humour. 

"Ah," he went on after another sip at his wine, "I 
wasn't like John there. No east-ending or slumming for 
me, except when now and then a gang of tis gay fellows 
would go down to Paddy Byrne's boozing ken in Tiger 
Bay and risk having our throats cut for the sake of our 
scarf-pins." 

He lifted his glass as he spoke and began to hum in 
a queer creaking utterance which he meant for singing : 

"Champagne Charley is my name" 

and took another sip of the amber liquor which went the 
wrong way and brought on a short fit of coughing which 
compelled Miss Malvina to rise and pat him on the back, 
but which had no effect in diminishing his hilarity. 

His merry humour, which sat so strangely upon one 
who had not been merry for nigh a score of years, lasted 
all through the evening, and it took all the persuasions of 
the united party to induce him to go to bed so as to refresh 
and strengthen him against the morrow's journey. Even 
then he probably would not have slept if his sister had 
not administered a prescribed opiate in his night-cap of 
hot milk. Then, suddenly finding himself tired, he 
dropped easily into a soft slumber with the thought of the 
morrow to tint his dreams. 



CHAPTER XXV 

"what thought shall steer me through this 

dubious sea?'* 

The twenty-four hours that had elapsed since Mr. 
Greenwinter's car had rolled away from the door had 
seemed to Cynthia to build up the longest day she had ever 
lived. Even the agony of those last days with Clar- 
ence, even the hopeless loneliness of the hours since Clar- 
ence died, since Clarence was laid in earth, had not seemed 
to linger with such trailing delaying feet. The earlier 
hours had borne the burden of the common sorrow o£ 
mortality, agonizing when it comes but inevitable in its 
dread fulness as dawn and dusk. But these later hours 
had brought with them a trouble that was not inevitable, 
that was unexpected, that forced her all unaware to face 
a problem which racked her spirit as with fire and made 
her body seem like water. 

One thing was clear to her in the welter of her thoughts. 
She had given her word to Clarence, and she would keep 
her word. To all the world, so long as the world did not 
find out her secret, she would remain Clarence March. 
It did not seem in the least likely that the world would 
find out her secret. The real Clarence had woven her 
web too well for that. No fear added to the confusion 
in Cynthia's mind. 

196 
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The real problem was what course she should pursue 
without breaking her promise to her dead friend. She 
had tasted of the sweet wine of temptation and the bitter 
cup of renunciation during her short interview with Mr, 
Greenwinter. But in the hours that had passed since that 
meeting she had drunk deeply from both vessels. Now 
she assured herself that she would be steadfast in resolu- 
tion to hold the right road. She would refuse to be recon- 
ciled to her supposed grandfather; she would live her life 
as best she might, sustained, as she somewhat dubiously 
hoped, by the satisfaction of right doing. 

But then the thought of what life would probably if 
not necessarily be, beat upon her with an overwhelming 
wave of dread. She had not the strength of will that 
Clarence could command ; her spiritual as well as her phys- 
ical flesh shrank from the hurts and buffets of the world. 
There were worse temptations than the temptation that 
Mr. Greenwinter had unwittingly laid before her. She 
had resisted Higby bravely enough while Clarence was 
alive to abet and applaud her. Would she be able to re- 
sist him so strongly now, him or something of his kind, 
with poverty and loneliness preying upon her tender 
senses ? 

She had gone through the past evening and the pres- 
ent day in an agony of alternations till her whole being 
ached with the strain of conflict. She had slept little 
during the night, and when she did sleep it was only to 
dream of the doubts that obsessed her. She had walked 
that morning to the churchyard where Clarence lay and 
stood for a while beside 'her friend's grave hoping that 
inspiration, that decision, might come to her there. But 
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neither came, nothing but a stronger sense of what Clar- 
ence wished her to do, of what Clarence had decided that 
she should do. 

She turned away and went home through the sweet 
spring morning. She tried to eat the food that Mrs. 
Crampton proffered her with motherly attention, and 
failed miserably in the effort. When the effort was over 
and the meal was cleared away she took up a book and 
tried to read, and failed as much in the attempt to feed 
her mind as in the attempt to feed her body. She 
stretched herself on the sofa and tried to think and tried 
not to think, and tried to sleep a little and could not sleep 
at all for a time and at last from sheer weariness she fell 
into a doze from which she was awakened by the striking 
of a clock. She sat up and looked at the dial, and almost 
at that moment she heard the sound of a car coming down 
the street, heard it stop at her door and knew the hour 
of choice had struck. 

She sprang to her feet and looked at herself in the 
glass. Her face was drawn and her hair was disordered. 
She could not meet her visitors like that Even her 
trouble released its grip to allow her to realize that fact. 
As the knock came to the door she ran out of the room 
and sped upstairs to her bedroom, where she swiftly set 
to work to bathe her face and smooth her hair. As she 
was thus engaged she heard Mrs. Crampton's heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs, and then came the sound of Mrs. 
Crampton's ruddy knuckle rapping at her door. 

"Two gentlemen to see you, miss,*' Mrs. Crampton 
breathed in a hoarse whisper througTi the chink which 
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Cynthia afforded her ty holding the door ajar. "One of 
them h the gentleman who came yesterday." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Crampton," Cynthia answered. 
"Please say that I will be down in a moment." 
' She closed the door as she spoke and listened to Mrs. 
Crampton's feet clumping down the staircase. . Then she 
went back to her basin and her brushes dully enough, 
but determined to make herself at least look as neat as 
she could. So she would have acted if she had been sum- 
moned for execution, and indeed she felt much in a vic-^ 
tim's mood. When she had finished her task she in her 
turn descended the stairs with steps that seemed to her 
scarcely lighter than Mrs. Crampton's. 

Lord Padbury and Mr. Greenwinter sat in silence 
in the somewhat shabby, somewhat dingy little sitting- 
room. They had lunched at Padbury Quarrel at half- 
past twelve, had left soon after one o'clock and Mr. Green- 
winter's car had easily managed to cover the distance from 
the griffined gate of Padbury Quarrel to Mrs. Cramp- 
ton's dwelling by three o'clock. All through the earlier 
part of the ride Lord Padbury had been in the high spirits 
of the morning and of the previous evening, had repeated 
himself over and over again in endless questions about 
Clarence all of which the lawyer patiently had answered 
twenty times before and now as patiently answered for 
the twenty-first time. Then he would proceed to plan 
boundless schemes for the entertainment of his grand- 
child when once she was sheltered beneath the roof of 
Padbury Quarrel. To all of which Mr. Greenwinter lis- 
tened with an air of great interest and approval. 

But as the travellers approached London, as they rolled 
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through its outskirts Lord Padbury's happjr enthnsiasm 
began to flag. "What if she won't come, Greenwiater?" 
be kept on asking with a face suddenly grown haggard 
"What if she prove as obstinate as all the Marches?" 
Mr. Greenwinter tried to consc^e him but without success, 
and the journey was completed in a silence which con- 
tinued in the little sitting-room, until the door opened and 
the girl came in. 

Wliat Cj'nthia saw when she entered was Mr. Green- 
winter, whom she knew, sitting in one chair, and an old 
man who, she knew, must be Lord Padbury seated in 
another. As both men rose to thdr feet she saw flie 
stranger better, she saw what a handsome youth he 
must have been and what a fine old man he made though 
she was touched by the heavy lines that grief had scored 
upon his face, and by the nervous agitation that now 
shook a form that had obviously been once so stalwart. 

What Lord Padbury saw when the door opened was 
a very beautiful girl who, in his rapture, seemed to his 
aged eyes the living picture of his lost Geoffrey. He 
rose to his feet with a shaking fit of emotion upon him, 
and propped himself with one hand upon the table to 
steady his nerves and his speech. Mr, Greenwinter wisely 
said nothing and for some soundless seconds these two, 
the fine old man and the beautifiU young woman, gazed 
fixedly at each other. The man to his joy believed the 
beautiful creature to be the very daughter of his son. 
The woman to her sorrow knew that the noble elder had 
nothii^ of her Hood, The silence between the pair, as 
Mr. Greenwinter, who cultivated imagination, afterwards 
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commented, invested the dingy little Bayswater sitting- 
room with the dignity of a mausoleum. 

Lord Padbury was the first to break the silence. 

"My dear, my child, my Clarence," he cried in a voice 
that was terrible in the pathos of its appeal. "I am your 
grandfather. If I sinned against you and yours in the 
past, I have been punished for my sin. Forgive me, my 
dear, for God's sake forgive me. I am an old man and I 
used to be a proud man, but I will kneel to you if you 
will forgive me and come with me." 

He made indeed a movement to fall on his knees be- 
fore her on the faded carpet. Mr. Greenwinter, with 
discretion, turned away and studied intently a steel en- 
graving on the wall which at any other time he would 
have avoided with horror. Cynthia stood for a moment 
still and miserable as the old man began to droop towards 
the floor, then her overwrought nerves were overwhelmed 
in a great flood of pity and in a passion of tears she threw 
herself into the old man's arms. 

For a long time they seemed to stand so, youth and age 
intertwined, like some honoured oak engirdled with roses, 
while Mr. Greenwinter still continued his reluctant studies 
of early Victorian art. 

"Am I forgiven?" Lord Padbury asked in a shaking 
voice. 

"Yes, yes," Cynthia sobbed. She had lost all control 
of herself by now. All her reason, all her scruples had 
surrendered to the tragedy of this old man's grief and 
piteousness, longing and love. 

"Say, 'I forgive you, grandfather.' " 

She hesitated for just a second, not long enou^K to 
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ghre die pleader pain. She ceased to hesitate. There 
was no hdp for it She must go on withthe decepticm 
now. 

**I forgive yon, grandfather." 

Lord Padbury hugged her to his breast, kissed her 
forehead and her hair. Then still dating her he called 
to Greenwinter, who gladly released himself from the 
spell of the steel engravings. 

^'Congratulate me, Greenwinter, I am a man again. 
Twenty years of sorrow have fallen from my shoulders. 
I thank Heaven for this blessing." 

Indeed to Greenwinter, looking at him, he did seem 
to be curiously rejuvenated. His stooped form took up 
something of its former erectness. His face seemed 
smoother, his eyes brighter; the arms that closed about 
the girl seemed to hold her with the vigour of youth. 

Cynthia was conscious too of the change and happy to 
have caused it, but she was still raining tears as she prayed 
in her heart that he might never know the truth. 

When the high tide of emotion had ebbed a little Lord 
Padbury insisted that his Qarence must accompany him 
to Padbury Quarrel at once and make the acquaintance 
of her other relatives. The girl was at first for delay- 
ing this, but he was so earnest in his entreaties and was so 
earnestly supported in them by Mr. Greenwinter who was 
delighted at the good effect the girl already had had 
upon the old man, that she, seeing it would be ungracious 
and unkind to refuse, yielded. Her chief objection that 
she had no proper clothes to wear for a place like Padbury 
Quarrel Lord Padbury dissipated with a wave of his thin 
band that seemed no longer to tremUe or be tremulous. 
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"You would be welcome in a palace, my dear, in any 
dress you chose to wear, and your aunt Malvina will see 
that you have all the clothes you want when you come 
tmder her wing. Why, Malvina would never forgive me 
if I didn't bring you home to-night.'' 

So it was settled. 
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forgot Borrasa and the Master of Tobed in listening to 
the humours of Buffins at the Lodge. 

To Cynthia, sitting silent while the old lord emptied 
his heart in words, that ride at first seemed like a medley 
of a pleasing dream and a heavy nightmare. For her they 
rode not three but four. The spirit of Clarence seemed 
with them, watching the web she had spun. She could 
see her thin wan face smiling at her work: she could 
hear her husky voice repeating to her over and over again 
that fierce, piteous entreaty to keep her promise, the 
promise that Cynthia was now so strangely keeping. But 
presently under the soothing spell of Lord Padbury's 
steady flow of gossip, intended as she rightly guessed 
more to make her feel at home in his company and to 
temper the rawness of her new life than to ease his gar* 
rulity, she began to appreciate the graciousness in what 
still seemed a vision. She resolved that since she could 
not escape from the false part that she was forced to 
play she would at least play it as well as she could. She 
would try to make this talkative elder who believed him- 
self to be her grandfather happy by being to him all that 
he wished for, longed for. After all if she had been 
tempted to this sin, it was surely a lesser sin than perhaps 
consenting in solitude and poverty to yield to the allure- 
ments of some man like Higby. She shivered at the 
thought and her hand involuntarily tightened upon that 
of Lord Padbury which had clasped hers from the first 
moment of the ride. 

Presently he began to ask her questions of her life, few 
indeed and gently put, as if to show his tender interest 
in everything that concerned her. These she found her- 
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sdf aUe to answer as easily as if she had lived through 
the events she described, and the old man seemed to find 
an intense delight in every incident she related. She was 
glad she came through the ordeal so welL 

It was hard on six o'clock when they arrived at Pad- 
bury Quarrel, in the deepening dusk, and Cynthia feel- 
ing more now in the kind dream than in the unkind night- 
mare found herself clasped in the warm embraces of 
a plump, middle-aged woman with a smooth amiable 
visage, who covered her with kisses as she welcomed her 
effusively to Padbury Quarrel. This of course was Aunt 
Malvina who still hugging her, almost carried her iroai 
the gloom of the terrace into the warmth and colour of 
the brightly lighted hall, followed by an enraptured Lord 
Padbury and an interested Mr. Greenwinter. 

In the g^eat hall Miss Malvina released the girl and 
taking both her hands looked steadily at her with affec- 
tion and admiration shining in her friendly eyes. 

"My dear," she said in her soft full voice that matched 
her soft full body, "welcome to Padbury Quarrel, you 
long lost darling." 

She turned towards her brother in a glow of delight 

"Oh, Piers, isn^t she lovely, and isn't she like dear 
Geoffrey. Let us thank Heaven for this blessing on our 
house." 

It was in a condition almost of unconsciousness that 
Cynthia foimd herself conveyed by Miss Malvina up 
stairs and along passages to anchorage in a fascinating 
bedroom that seemed to the bewildered girl the most 
exquisite place she had ever seen, with its soft lights 
and dainty draperies, its thick carpeting that was as soft 
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as mo^ to tread, its ancient handsome canopied bed and 
its comfortable-looking furniture. Cynthia thought with 
a clutching ache at her heart that all this enchanted ease 
should have belonged to Clarence. 

Miss Malvina gently urged the girl into the repose of 
a large and lazy-looking arm-chair, and stood looking 
down on her with a beaming countenance. 

**My darling child/' she said, **my darling Clarence, 
you are now at home in your own home, the home where 
you belong, the home which should have been yours for all 
these years if " 

Miss Malvina broke off with a little sigh which seemed 
inappropriate to her good-humoured equable being; then 
she smiled again. 

"Well, past IS past and we can't alter it. And present 
is present and we must make the best of that. And we 
have got something to make the best with now, my 
precious." 

With considerate delicacy Miss March realized that 
her niece, wholly unaccustomed to be waited upon, would 
only be embarrassed by the attentions of a maid. So 
she lingered with her for a while, helped her to unpack 
her limited wardrobe from her small suit-case that was 
quite large enot^h for its contents, assured her that black 
became her, and that she looked charming in her neat 
gown. 

"None of us will be dressing for dinner," Miss March 
assured her. "I will come for you myself a few minutes 
before the bell rings, and will guide you to the drawing- 
room. We shall be dining in half an hour to-night." 

With another affectionate hug the kind-hearted spinster 
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left the girl to herself. Cynthia was glad that she was 
not given much time to indulge in reflection of any kind. 
She set herself resolutely to accept the situation — partly 
because she could not very well do anything else — and, 
in the words of Miss March, to make the best of the pres- 
ent. She looked about her with eager curiosity at the 
beautiful room, so perfectly appointed that it seemed to 
Cynthia any princess might well be contented to make 
it her shelter. She washed her face and hands and 
arranged her hair, and the familiar actions in that un- 
familiar place assumed the magnitude of episodes in a 
fairy tale. 

True to her promise Miss March returned for her in 
about twenty minutes and conducted her by way of the 
passages and stairs that she had already travelled to the 
drawing-room, which was always considered the most 
beautiful of all the many beautiful rooms of Padbury 
Quarrel. It was panelled in ancient oak: it had a spa- 
cious Tudor fireplace ; the portraits of ancestral Marches, 
men and women, frowned or smiled from the walls. 
Cynthia had a confused impression of a mass of lovely 
objects making up a glorious whole which — she found 
herself in all simplicity saying to herself — ^was like 
a scene in a play, until the words as they shaped them- 
selves in her mind sharply reminded her that it actually 
was a scene in a play for her, at least, who was playing 
that strange part in it. 

Miss March led her to the fire, for though the day had 
been mild the evening was chilly and the warmth on the 
hearth was grateful, and settled her in a comfortable 
chair. 
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"You won't mind if I leave you alone for a few min- 
utes/' the elder woman asked the younger. "I always go 
to give your grandfather my arm before dinner. This 
shall be your task for the future, my dear, but for to- 
night I must exert my privilege." 

Cynthia, left alone, stared at the flames that leaped and 
fell among the logs on the hearth. She did not know 
that Queen Elizabeth had warmed her yellow fingers and 
her chilly heart at some such blaze upon that very 
hearth. She did not know that Queen Anne had taken her 
ease once in the very chair she was now. sitting in. She 
did not know how much of English history, or at least 
of English history as it is recorded in those story-books 
which are styled histories, was associated with that room. 
But her sensitive nature felt that the atmosphere of the 
room was thick with many influences, that the place was 
humming with memories, peopled with shadows. Under 
the drowsy influence of such fancies she closed her eyes, 
but she opened them again quickly for she heard the door 
move, and as she looked round she saw that a young man 
had entered the room and was advancing towards her 
with a pleasant smile on his face, and his hand out- 
stretched for greeting. 

"Please don't get up," he insisted, for Cynthia had 
made a move to rise, "you must be tired after your ride, 
but I wanted to introduce myself." He shook hands with 
her warmly, and then stood before her with his back to 
the fire looking down upon her. "I am your cousin, John 
March." 

While he was speaking, while he was taking his stand, 
she had time swiftly to survey him, to appraise. He 
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was tan, bat not too tall, perhaps jnst under six feet; 
he was well built and carried himself wdl ; he had a good 
figure, suggestive of easy strength and the admiraWr 
hands and feet which were common to all the Marches. 
But if his form was attractive in its suit of dark blue 
serge, it was his face and head that interested her most. 
The face was in a wzy like the face of Lord Padbury, 
allowing for the difference of years, but she thought it 
seemed at once a stronger face and less stubborn. She 
decided that his mouth and dnn were very good, and that 
his eyes were very keen and steady. His hair was of 
the dark hue that ruled with the ^larches. 

**I heard my aunt go upstairs," he said, ''so I thought 
I would take advantage of your solitude to present my- 
sdf and get that trouble over for you. It must be a bit 
tiying finding cmeself running up against a lot of new 
rdations." 

Cynthia could not hdp thinking that an elderly maiden 
and a man in his early prime could scarcely be described 
without exaggeration as a lot of relatives. But she also 
noted that a certain genial exaggeration accorded very 
well with John March's stalwart personality. 

"As a matter of fact," he went on gaily, "this isn't 
really our first meeting. I saw you once, though only for 
a moment years ago, when you were a little girl and I 
was a rather tempestuous young gentleman ; but naturally 
you would not remember me." 

Naturally Cynthia did not remember him, and his care- 
less words made her fed ice-cold in the warm room. But 
she kept her head and her self-control and sat quite still 
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in Queen Anne's chair. She was playing her part with a 
steadiness that surprised her. 

*'I am afraid that I don't remember," she said quietly. 
"But I am sure that I ought to do so." 

"Why no," John March pronotmced decidedly. "You 
were only a little girl, as I say, and you slipped into the 
room for a moment while I was talking with your mother 
and she sent you out again at once. May I say, Clarence, 
without appearing to try my hand at compliments, that 
you have improved since those days. You were rather 
a scraggy little girl." 

She laughed softly, and was satisfied to find that her 
laughter sounded real enough under the conditions, though 
the epithet he carelessly applied to Clarence hurt her. 

"But I remember your dark hair and your dark eyes 
very well," John March went on, "as they stared at the 
rash youth who was trying to act as mediator. I hope 
we shall be good friends. Cousin Clarence." 

"I hope we shall," the girl answered with a smile. 
She felt that a danger she had not dreamed of had come 
very near her and had passed her by and she felt pro- 
foundly thankful. But it relieved her tense mind to see 
that the door opened and that Lord Padbury came into 
the room with his sister. 

"Will you take my arm for dinner, dear child," Lord 
Padbury said, with an air as gallant and debonair as any 
of his eighteenth century ancestors could have carried. 
"John, look after your aunt. For once, my boy, youth 
must yield to the dignity of age." 

And so they went in to dinner. 
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WELL. MET BY SUNUGHT" 



Cynthia awoke next morning out of the motley of a 
meaningless dream with the confused impression that she 
had lived a thousand years and that the stars were shoot- 
ing from the sky and making a mighty loud noise about 
it She could not, as is usual when one sleeps in a strange 
bed, realize where she was, but the stars continued to fall 
with the same reverberations which however dwindled and 
died away into the patent fact that scxneone was tapping 
lightly at the door. 

Cynthia bade come in, and a demure maid entered 
the room bearing on a tray a cup of tea and some thin, 
dry toast which she placed on the table by Cynthia. The 
two gave and took good morning ; then the maid drew the 
curtains and ran up the blind, glided quietly out of the 
room and glided quietly back again with an arm full of 
belongings which she piled upon a chair. 

"Your dressing-gown, Miss Clarence," the maid ex- 
plained. "I will come back again in a few minutes to 
show you where the bathroom is." 

Then she vanished and Cynthia was left to lock about 
her with her mind all of a muddle. 

As she munched the toast and sipped the tea her witsj 
clarified and her roving glance, after taking in the lovely 
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things of last night now clearer and showing somewhat 
different but ever lovely in the bright morning light that 
came through the window, finally rested on the chair 
where the demure maid had deposited her burden. 
Cynthia beheld a gorgeous brocaded dressing-gown with a 
pair of bedroom slippers to match it, and a swollen wonder 
of a sponge-bag that evidently was taxed to its utmost 
to control its gigantic captive. She hastily finished her 
tea, leaped out of bed, slipped on the dressing-gown and 
surveyed herself in the great gilded Venetian mirror. As 
she studied her reflection, with her fine figure swathed 
in the blue and silver of the padded gown and her dark 
hair flowing over her shoulders, she could not restrain a 
little sigh of satisfaction which was followed by a queer 
little choking laugh as she remembered that first morning 
in Miss Tokenham's favourite hostel, a morning which 
now seemed as long ago at least as the thousand years 
of her disordered dream. She renewed a resolve to think 
no more about the past, to concentrate her ideas and 
actions upon this amazing present. It might prove elusive 
as a dream, but for the time it was very agreeable dream- 
ing. Then the maid again knocked at the door. 

Cynthia had bathed; Cynthia had arranged her dark 
hair; Cynthia had dressed. The tactful foresight of Miss 
Malvina which had provided her with dressing-gown and 
slippers and a monumental sponge could not equip a girl 
she had never seen with a new outfit of clothes. Cynthia 
therefore was obliged to wear her simple garments of 
yesterday, but a glimpse in the Venetian mirror did not 
make her feel ashamed of herself in her plain black frock. 

As she was quick in her dressing she found that she 
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had at least half an hour to do as she liked with before 
the time at which the maid had told her the dressing- 
bell would ring. It was her immediate desire to get out 
into the open air, into the glorious gardens that stretched 
in all directions before her fascinated gaze. So she slipped 
out of her room, found her way easily enough to the 
great hall and passed through the open doors into the 
glory of the morning. 

She ran down the terrace steps and strayed at all ad- 
venture along a pathway to the left which led her as it 
proved to a quaint formal garden in the best Dutch man- 
ner which had been constructed by Sir Gregory Mardi 
in the early eighteenth century on the advice and after the 
example of his friend Sir William Temple. 

Cynthia was fairly entranced with the place, with its 
sunken water, with its grass-grown steps, with its flowers 
and herbs and its great leaden cisterns where the sparrows 
bathed gaily, and its solemn stone sun-dial and its metal 
images, and its circumambient pergola of growing foliage. 
There were seats here and there, seats of marble curiously 
carved, which had been brought from a Roman palace by 
Sir Humphrey March when he made the Grand Tour. 
Cynthia seated herself on one of these and was engaged 
in watching with an infantile curiosity — ^indeed she felt 
as if she had been bom again and was quite another per- 
son to the girl of yesterday morning — ^when her medita- 
tions were interrupted by the sound of footsteps, and look- 
ing up she saw John March coming towards her, smoking 
a morning pipe. 

"Good morning. Cousin Clarence," he said cheerfully. 
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"I thcmght I should find you here. Do you mind my 
pipe?" 

"Of course not," Cynthia answered. "Why did you 
think that you would find me here?" 

It astonished her to find how perfectly at her ease she 
was with this man whom she had seen last night for the 
first time, though he, as she recalled with a pang, thought 
it was the second time. 

"I saw you from my window going in this direction 
and I felt sure that this place would arrest you. Isn't 
it a jolly nook?" 

"It is perfectly lovely." 

"These gardens are full of delightful surprises. You 
see there are so many different gardens formed according 
to the different tastes of so many different ancestral 
Marches. It is a good thing that the old boys didn't de- 
stroy their predecessors' handiwork but left it for succeed- 
ing generations to compare with their own masterpiece." 

"That was very sensible of them." 

"Oh, we are a sensible lot in a way, we Marches, both 
men and women; so I include you, Clarence." 

"Thank you," she laughed. 

"But also we are renowned for being quarrelsome and 
obstinate. Forgive me, of course you know something 
of that. I didn't mean to talk of it." 

"Please don't," she pleaded earnestly. 

"I must take you for a tour of our gardens," he said. 
"But not now. We haven't nearly time before breakfast 
and your grandfather is very punctilious as to attendance 
at breakfast." 

"Shall we hear the gong from here ?" she asked. 
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He nodded. 

"It's a queer place, Padbury Quarrel, under my grand- 
father's rule; all goes so orderly, methodically, regularly, 
smoothly. I must say Lord Padbury is splendidly aided 
and abetted by Aunt Malvina. Sometimes Padbury Quar- 
rel gets a bit on my nerves though I don't show it, because 
I am so fond of the old man. But I guess I can do a bit 
of roving again, now that you are here. Cousin Clar- 
ence." 

The name she carried was no novelty to her by this 
time, but somehow it seemed suddenly new to her on his 
lips. 

"Are you fond of roving?" she asked. 

He nodded again. 

"Always have been from a boy." 

"That cannot have been so very long ago." 

He looked at her challengingly. 

"How old do you think I am ?" 

"I suppose " she hesitated. It was always rather 

a foolish thing to try to guess people's ages, she thought. 
"Oh, I don't know." 

He smiled at her, his hands deep in his pockets, and 
his dark hair gleaming in the early sun. 

*^ou might not think it to look at me," he said, "but 
I have had only eight birthdays in all my blameless life." 

She stared at him, not quickly comprehending, for 
which she reproved herself later. He laughed, and ques- 
tioned : 

"What is the sum of four times eight ?" 

"Thirty-two," she answered promptly, seeing daylight 

"Right. That is my legal, certificated age, but I can 
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daim to have celebrated my eighth birthday only a few 
weeks ago, for I was a leap-year child and was bom 
on the twenty-ninth of February. I am rather a big 
boy for my eight years, don't you think ?* 

She liked his cheerfulness and responded to it. The 
little joke was of no more than a mild flavour, but he 
enjoyed it and she was content to enjoy it with him. 

*'When I was at school,'* he went on, "because my 
name is March and my initials are J. F. some of the boys 
started to calling me January February March. I didn't 
mind that, but I jibbed when others began to call me 
April Fool by way of carrying on the jest. So they soon 
dropped it." 

She smiled at him with a pleasant sense of admira- 
tion. Indeed she could believe of him that as a boy he was 
not one to be angered rashly, so sturdily was he built; 
so compact of manhood, so resolute in his bearing. It 
occurred to her that here was a man she could trust 
thoroughly. Her limited experience of humanity had 
not confronted her with many examples of this class. 

*'When you start roving where will you go to?" she 
asked. She found herself wishing that he would not 
start on his travels too soon. 

"Heaven knows," he answered carelessly, "there is a 
lot of the world still left to see. I was in South Africa 
during most of the scrum, you know, and it's a jolly place, 
South Africa. But I don't know that I shall go back 
there just yet." 

She found herself wishing again that he would not go 
to South Africa or any other place just yet, for he 
promised to prove a pleasant companion. 
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"Your uncle will miss you very much," she suggested 
gently. 

He laughed again, joUily. 

"My dear Clarence, the dear old man will not miss 
anybody, not even Aunt Malvina, now that you are here. 
My nose is out of joint, and nothing will set it right 
again." 

A shade came over her face, 

"I should be sorry to think that, or to think that you 
thought it." 

He seemed to understand her feeling for he answered 
quickly. 

"Of course I wasn't speaking seriously. My imde is 
very fond of me, a lot fonder than I deserve, which is 
why I have stayed with him these two years. But I have 
an active disposition, and after two years of Padbury 
Quarrel I should like to stretch my legs a bit. And I 
can do so with an easy mind since I know that you are 
here to take my place." 

Cynthia would have reflected regretfully that she was 
taking more than his place if she had been fully aware 
of the difference her coming must make to his prospects 
of fortune. At present it was enough for her to regret 
his promised departure. The man who called her cousin 
looked at her thoughtfully. 

"I hope while I am here that we shall be good pals,** 
he said. 

"I hope we shall," she responded; then she added, "I 
am sure we shall." 

"That's good," he affirmed cheerily. "You will soon 
get used to me." 
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She thought he might be very easy to get on with, and 
she said as much, for he seemed to expect her to say 
something, and it seemed quite natural and pleasant to 
take him on his own terms. She could have gone on talk- 
ing with him in that pleasant place with great content, 
but just then the breakfast gong sounded and they walked 
to the house together side by side. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

*'here*s news indeed!" 

Wherever the Golden Shoe swung its glittering sign 
over a building devoted to the Higby interests there was 
always a special room reserved as an office for the head of 
the house. In some of the earlier houses that had not 
yet been remodelled to harmonize with the growth of the 
business and the gorgeous tastes of the present principal 
this room was simple and even meagre in its appointments. 
An ordinary desk and a couple of ordinary chairs amply 
satisfied the modest needs of the illustrious founder of the 
famous house. But in the later erections that arose in 
more fashionable regions of London under the command 
of old Higby's heir the official private room became a very 
different affair. It was always furnished with a luxury 
and comfort which increased in force and also in quality 
with each addition to the lengthening line of edifices that 
flew the flag of the firm. Handsome Higby was not in 
the least an artist in the sense that his father actually 
was an artist. The old man had a creative passion for 
his craft which uplifted him to a kind of distinction. 
Young Higby had no real passion for anything but him- 
self, and only devoted his shrewdness to keep the business 
going because it helped him to go. 

Naturally the room or rather rooms — for there were 
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chamber and antechamber— -devoted to forming as it were 
the shrine of Handsome Higby in the Haymarket mansion 
of the Golden Shoe were the handsomest of the series. 
Also they were the most like the kind of rooms in which 
a man with some justified pretensions to taste would have 
chosen to pass a portion of his time. That strong strain 
of shrewdness in young Higby's composition which made 
him take an active concern in the business instead of idly 
living on an income that might have satisfied a duke also 
urged him to try to have everything about him of the best. 

Hence Mr. Higby's apartment in the Haymarket house 
of the Golden Shoe was carefully arranged to suggest a 
more many-sided nature than the brilliant young man of 
business really possessed. As it was never entered, ex- 
cepting by its proprietor, by anyone who knew or cared 
anything for intellectualism or connoisseurship it might 
have seemed a waste of time for this wary bird to build 
its nest so elaborately. But for one thing Handsome 
Higby liked to keep himself reminded what a perfect 
gentleman he was, and for another thing he wished to be 
prepared for the emergency of any possible client of im- 
portance asking to see him when he happened to be on the 
premises. 

As Handsome Higby entered this room one morning in 
late March he saw, and frowned as he saw it, an un- 
familiar object upon his Empire writing table. It was 
one of the daily picture papers laid open at the middle 
and marked heavily on one page with blue pencil. Mr. 
Higby had no objection to picture papers : indeed he liked 
them very much when they reproduced, as they often did, 
his features, but he resented this unwarrantable inter- 
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ference with the dignity of his Empire desk. His corre- 
spondence was always placed in a despatch-box that was 
as like a ministerial despatch box as possible, and this 
despatch-box was always placed on the floor by the side 
of the Empire desk, where indeed it stood now. 

Handsome Higby advanced towards the table and saw 
in a moment that the blue pencilling called attention to one 
portrait out of many on a page especially devoted to por- 
traits. At the first glance this picture did not suggest 
anything familiar to Mr. Higby — it was, in fact, a por- 
trait of Miss Malvina, supplied by an alert but inaccurate 
Agency — ^and his frown of disapproval increased as he 
picked up the paper. But as he read the legend beneath 
the image his frown changed to an astonished stare. For 
this is what he read : 

**Miss Clarence March, the lately discovered grand- 
daughter of Lord Padbury. See news coliunns." 

Handsome Higby hurriedly searched through the news 
columns until he found what he wanted. It was only 
a short paragraph but it stated that Miss Qarence March, 
the granddaughter of Lord Padbury, of Padbury Quarrel, 
and daughter of Geoffrey March, Lord Padbury's only 
son, had rejoined her grandfather at Padbury Quarrel. 

Higby dropped the paper upon the Empire desk, heed- 
less of its dignity, and assured himself in a low voice 
that he was damned. 

For a few seconds Handsome Higby stood thinking 
hard. All sorts of complicated possibilities danced in 
his troubled mind. What a prize she would be if he could 
win her now ! Had he offended her too deeply, in offer- 
ing to make her his mistress, to hope for a forgiveness 
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that would end in making her his wife? He felt confi- 
dent — ^he always was self-confident — ^that he had at one 
time made a favourable impression upon the girl, and that 
at least was one point in his favour. But he was wisely 
aware that she was now lifted to a place in life where- 
from he might find some difficulty in winning a bride. 
He was, in a sense, in society, but he was clever enough 
to appreciate the exact shade of meaning to be attached 
to that sense, and to realize that a March of Padbury 
would take a deal of tempting to enter into alliance with 
the son of the Golden Shoe. Handsome Higby was fa- 
miliar with his Peerage, as he had made it his business to 
be familiar with many things that had nothing to do with 
the boot and shoe trade, and he was well aware that though 
Lord Padbury was a simple Baron and his daughter no 
more than straight Miss March, the Marches counted 
themselves, and were rightly so counted by others, as of 
the oldest and best gentility of England. It would be a 
triumph for the Golden Shoe if he could win this move. 
An3rway he could but try. 

As the result of his reflections Higby turned to the 
stand that sustained a little nest of books of reference. 
In one of these he looked up Padbury and found that it 
was represented in Parliament by the present member for 
the western division of Rivershire, Sir Thomas Cranshaw. 
A hurried glance at Who's Who informed him that Sir 
Thomas Cranshaw was a man of nearly eighty who had 
been a member of Parliament for more than half a cen- 
tury. A plan of campaign was shaping itself in Higby's 
mind. If Clarence March had been desirable before, she 
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was many times more desirable now and it was worth any 
effort to attempt to win her. 

He turned to the telephone and called up his friend 
Gomersham, son of the head of the house of Gomersham 
and Coping who dominated the house agency of England. 
He got his friend in a few seconds and promptly asked 
him if the firm knew of any desirable property to let 
in the near neighbourhood of Padbury. 

The light laughter that always sounds thin and 
crackling over the wire preluded the answer. 

** Should think we have, old man. What do you say to 
CratchettPark?" 

**I don't say anything to Cratchett Park," Higby re- 
sponded, **because I never heard of Cratchett Park until 
this moment. The question is, what do you say about 
Cratchett Park?" 

Gomersham's voice came over the wire with a deeper 
note of seriousness. 

**It's as pretty a place as any in the home counties. 
And it's going at a pretty cheap price, I can tell you." 

The ghostly voice of Gomersham was about to name 
the price when Higby abruptly cut in. 

"Damn the price. H you say the place is a decent 
place and gives the owner any show in the county, I'll 
take it at once. And when I say at once I mean at once. 
Do you click ?" 

Higby could visualize Gomersham's head nodding be- 
fore the instrument as Gomersham's voice came through. 

"Righto. rU nail it in one. Shall I call you up when 
I've fixed the thing?" 
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"No," answered Higby. "I take it as settled," and he 
hung up the receiver. 

What fools people are, he reflected, to pretend to de- 
spise money. If I were a poor devil I shouldn't have a 
show in this game. But because my father made boots 
and shoes and because I sell boots and shoes, I can set up 
for a country gentleman next door to this young woman 
and can pay my court like a prince. 

He was really tremendously pleased with himself. Even 
he did not feel quite confident of success, but he felt 
fairly confident; he felt that he had a sporting chance. 
So he metaphorically rubbed his hands and went off to 
the club in a very good htunour with himself and the world 
in general. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



"here is a name ungrateful to my ear" 



Days come and days go— there is no preventing it. 
Not that Cynthia had any such wish, for each day brought 
her some added happiness, some new joy, some fresh 
wonder. 

It was over a month now since that day when Lord 
Padbury had come to the dull Bayswater house, and since 
she had allowed him to carry her away, allowed him to 
think her his dead son's child. Thoughts like these were 
the only bitter drop in the cup of her joyfulness, but she 
soon learnt to thrust them from her. Human beings are 
very kind to themselves and Cynthia told herself that 
the deception of which she was guilty was palliated if 
not even condoned by the happiness she brought into the 
life of the man who believed himself her grandfather. 
It was not too much to say that he literally could not bear 
her out of his sight. She sat by him at meals, had her 
chair by his in the drawing-room or library, she walked 
with him, drove with him, talked with him. He would 
sit with his hand clasped in hers and gaze at her with 
eyes that never seemed to take their fill of looking. 
Very often, after she had spoken or moved about the 
room, the tears would come to those eyes. 

Tou are so like your father, little Qarence/' he said 
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one day. "Not so much in actual appearance as in your 
way of speaking and in your movements arid in the tones 
of your voice." 

To Cynthia this had seemed infinitely pathetic, as a 
proof of the strength of his wish to find in her a re^ 
semblance to his lost son, a resemblance Which could not 
possibly exist in reality. But later, when she was alone 
in her room and her thoughts were still busy with the 
subject, the notion came to her that perhaps the old man 
was less deceived than she thought. During her life 
with Clarence she had been aware that she had picked up 
many of the little peculiarities of her friend's speech and 
intonation. Always of an adaptable nature, she had 
fallen completely under the dominating influence of the 
other's personality, and, without meaning to, had copied 
her as closely as possible, in a certain cat-like grace of 
carriage, a manner she had of walking as if the ground 
were not good enough for her to tread on, and various 
little quaintnesses of speech and voice. And uncon- 
sciously, so good had been her mimicry of what had evi- 
dently been in Clarence hereditary traits, that Clarence's 
grandfather, seeing and noting them, became more than 
ever devoted to the girl in whom he thought he saw his 
son live again. 

Nothing was too good for her. She must have every- 
thing that she could wish for and money could buy. Miss 
Malvina took her to London and they spent a few days 
there in ordering, what seemed to Cynthia, a truly regal 
wardrobe. Qothes for every possible occasioh, wraps, 
furs, a gold-mounted dressing-case, a string of wonder- 
ful pearls, not too large or long, as befitted her youth 
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and girlhood, but glorious in colour and evenness. And 
finally, to crown all, a delightful little two-seater car to 
be her very own. Cynthia nearly cried with joy at its 
possession, and then nearly cried with vexation when she 
remembered she did not know how to drive it 
" John Fennel was standing by her on the terrace when 
the car arrived, and he watched with amused interest 
as she patted its cushions and stroked its shining sur- 
face, talking to it meanwhile as if it were an animaL 

"You little darling," she said, *l'm so glad you have 
come to live with me. I'll be such a good missus to you, 
and nobody shall ever drive you, or feed you, or put 
you to bed except myself. Only," and she turned ruefully 
to John, "I shall have to learn how first, and I do so 
want to take him out at once and show him the country." 

John looked at the girl. Her eyes were upraised to 
his, and he noted in the clear morning light that they 
were more dark grey with dark blue glints and gleams 
than of the inky blackness which he had seen in the child 
Clarence, and which he had hitherto taken for granted in 
the grown-up Clarence. But the idea passed from his 
mind, chased away by the succeeding thought of how 
beautiful those eyes were into whose clear depths he was 
now gazing. Suddenly he felt that he could never look 
long enough, that it was the most desirable thing in the 
world to stand there that April morning and look into his 
cousin's dark eyes. He saw the colour mount to her 
face and, without removing his gaze, he placed his hand 
over hers where it rested on the wheel. 

"There's nothing easier to learn, Clarence," he said 
<[uietly. "I will teach you." 
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It seemed to them both as if his words did not refer 
entirely to the subject of which they had been talking, 
but they broke the spell and Cynthia moved away. 

"It would be most awfully good of you if you would," 
she said a little nervously. "I hope I shan't be very slow 
and stupid at it." 

"Not a bit," he answered cheerfully, "if your heart's 
in it that's half the battle, and I can see yours is going 
to be." 

It was arranged that Cynthia should have her first 
lesson that afternoon, and Lord Padbury appearing at 
that moment, John Fennel, after a passing word or two 
with his uncle, turned towards the gardens, with the 
feeling on him that he would like to be alone and do a 
bit of thinking. 

He had long accustomed himself to self-examination. 
Every new impulse or emotion was followed in his mind 
by the questions, "why did I do this, why did I feel that ?" 
and long habit had trained him to give himself the correct 
answer in nine cases out of ten. 

Why then had he found himself entangled in the clear 
depths of his cousin's eyes, without the power or the 
wish to disengage himself? Why did a thrill of joy go 
through his being when his hand ha4 rested on hers and 
when he had seen her charming embarrassment ? 

"She's delightful, lovely and sweet," he thought, "and 
if I'm not very careful, I shall be falling in love with 
her." But then came the thought, why should he be 
careful? Why not allow himself to love and try to win 
her love in return? The thought was one of unalloyed 
happiness. 
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''Ass that I am to talk of being in danger of falling 
in love with her," he thought, "I believe IVe been in love 
with her from the first mcxnent I saw her sitting alone 
by the fire, in that little black dress with the white frill 
round her neck." 

Something had happened to make life very desirable 
and wonderful. He felt most gloriously happy. 

*'God's in His Heaven, all's right with the world," 
he shouted aloud to an astonished blackbird, whose song, 
however, seemed to be saying much the same thing. And 
in less than two hours he, John Fennel, would be giving 
her a first lesson in motor-driving, would have her all 
to himself, would be able to watch her changing colour, 
her animated looks, would have opportunities of touching 
hef hands and hearing her dear voice. Oh, decidedly, yes, 
the blackbird was right 

Cynthia, on her part, was doing a little thinking also, 
and as she walked along, her arm tucked into Lord Pad- 
bury's and listening to his chatter, her thoughts hovered 
persistently about the personality of John Fennel March. 
She liked him, she told herself, she liked him very much. 
She had liked him from the beginning. She thought 
she really liked him better than any of the men — ^the young 
men — whom she had met, and it seemed to C3mthia that 
she had lately met enough young men to last her for 
the rest of her life, for all the world and his wife and his 
sons and his daughters, had been calling at Padbury 
Quarrel since the story of Lord Padbury's discovery of 
his granddaughter had got about. 

Yes, John Fennel was different, she thought. The 
others were nice enough, but he was the real thing. So 
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did her instinct pay tribute to the sincerity and true- 
heartedness which made John Fennel March one of the 
best liked men in the county. She felt she could trust 
him to the last word of trusting. There was none of 
that instinctive feeling of being on her guard with him 
that had sub-consciously armed her in her dealings with 
Handsome Higby. . . . 

Her grandfather's voice came to her like an echo 
through her crowding thoughts. 

« 

"Higby " he was saying, "yes, that was the name. 

So Walters tells me. Bought it, lock, stock and barrel 
as it stands. I hope he'll prove a pleasant neighbour." 

CyntbisL stared at him. 

"Grandfather," she ejaculated, "will you say that 
again . . . what you were talking about ? Did you men- 
tion the name Higby ?" 

Lord Padbury smiled at her. 

"Why yes," he said, "do you know him? Walters 
tells me that Cratchett Park has been bought by a man 
of the name of Higby. I'm very sorry the Lacys have 
been obliged to part with it." 

"Did Walters tell you anything about him ?" Cynthia 
asked excitedly, "what or who he is ?" 

"I understand he's some kind of manufacturer and 
enormously rich," Lord Padbury answered. 

"Then it is Mr. Higby," 'Cynthia said, feeling some- 
how as if a cloud had come over the sun. "He owns 
the Golden Shoe Company, at a branch of which I was 
employed before you found me. I know Mr. Higby 
quite well." 

Lord Padbury was interested at once. He knew of 
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Cynthia's employment, with her late friend, at some Lon- 
don shop, but the name he had forgotten as of no import- 
ance. Now after a little questioning he learnt from the 
girl of Mr. Higb/s engagement of herself and her friend 
so that they might have their employment together and his 
heart warmed to one whom he conceived had shown kind- 
ness to his granddaughter. 

"I shall call on him myself," he said, "and thank him 
for the consideration he showed you. He must be a 
good sort of fellow, I should think." 

Cynthia half hesitated whether she should tell to what 
further lengths Handsome Higby's consideration for her- 
self had carried him, but while she hesitated the luncheon 
gong sounded and the moment was gone. She had a 
feeling that it was best to let old scores die and to say 
as little about her past life as it was possible to do: a 
vague and instinctive impulse of self-preservation, for 
she realized fully now that if anything happened to im- 
peril her position at Padbury Quarrel, life would never 
hold any more happiness for her. 

John Fennel did not appear at luncheon, but at three 
o'clock punctually he was waiting on the terrace with 
Cynthia's car at the door, ready and panting for its first 
spin with its mistress. 

C)mthia came down dressed in a short green suede 
motor-coat trimmed with grey fur, and the most bewitch- 
ing little green suede cap on her head, in which costume — 
part of her new wardrobe — ^the girl appeared so lovely 
that neither John Fennel nor Lord Padbury could look 
at her enough. 

"Jump in," said John impatiently, eager to have her to 
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himself. *'I'll drive till we get to the downs, and then 
you must have a try." 

He helped her /in, holding her hand in a firm clasp 
while he did so, and Cynthia felt an exhilaration that 
tingled through her whole frame. But her happiness 
was not destined to be of long duration. 

A long grey Rolls-Royce car, which was perfectly 
familiar to Cynthia's eyes, was coming up the drive. It 
drew to a halt in front of her own little car and out 
of it stepped Handsome Higby. He surveyed for a 
moment the little group of people standing on the ter- 
race, Lord Padbury and Miss Malvina, John Fennel 
March, with his foot on the step of the two-seater, in 
the act of jumping in, and finally Cynthia herself seated, 
ready for starting, with a fur rug round her knees. 

Without a trace of embarrassment at thus finding him- 
self among a group of strangers to whom his arrival had 
still to be explained, he took off his hat and advanced to- 
wards Cynthia. 

"Miss March," he said, *T have taken the first oppor- 
tunity which fate has given me of offering you my con- 
gratulations. I hope you believe how very sincerely I 
am rejoiced at your good fortune." 

He bowed and then drawing himself erect he looked 
Cynthia full in the face. There was nothing for it but 
to give him her hand, which she did. 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Higby," she said. "It 
is very kind of you," and then turning to Lord Padbury: 

"Grandfather," she said, "this is Mr. Higby whom I 
have mentioned to you in connection with the Golden 
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Shoe where I worked. Aunt Malvina, may I present 
Mr. Higbyr' 

Handsome Higby bowed with much deference to Miss 
Malvina, and much warmth to Lord Padbury. The lat- 
ter shook hands with him cordially. 
• "Mr. Higby," he said, "it gives me much pleasure to 
meet you. I know of your kindness to my granddaughter 
and her friend, and it is pleasant to think that I shall 
have for neighbour a person to whom I am so much 
indebted." 

Higby coloured with pleasure at the warmth of his 
reception, for to tell the truth he had not been altogether 
sure whether he should not make his exit from Padbury 
Quarrel at the toe of some footman's shoe. It was a 
characteristic piece of well-considered effrontery that had 
taken him there, the success of which depended solely on 
how much Cynthia had told Lord Padbury. But he had 
counted on her womanly reserve to keep her silent as to 
the details of their last interview, and he had counted 
right. He was always willing to take a reasonably safe 
risk. 

"You must come in and have some tea," Miss Malvina 
said in her comfortable voice. "These young people 
were just going for a drive, but later on will do quite 
as well, won't it, Clarence?", 

Cynthia looked at John as if asking him for a lead, 
but he avoided her eye and began silently unwrapping 
the rug from around her. She rose slowly and stepped 
down. 

"This is my cousin, Mr. March," she said to Higby. 
"I don't think you have met, have you?*' 
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The two men saluted each other, March with some 
slight restraint, Higby with an assumption of frank 
friendliness. There was a reason for both attitudes. 

John Fennel during the course of his intelligence work 
had heard the name of Higby of Golden Shoe fame men- 
tioned more than once, and never to his advantage. John 
Fennel had not been interested at the time, but now 
memory of the man's name and the vaguely tainted repu- 
tation it carried remained with him and stiffened his bow. 

Higby, on the other hand, assumed a friendliness which 
he was far from feeling. The two men could never have 
been friends imder the most favourable circumstances — 
their natures were in direct opposition on probably every 
question of importance. Also Higby sensed in the other 
a possible rival for Cynthia — ^the mute glance she had 
given her cousin had not escaped his quick eyes. But it 
was his policy always to be pleasant to everyone until 
it was of any advantage to himself to be otherwise, and 
Mr. March, the future Lord Padbury, was an individual 
worth cultivating if he would consent to be cultivated. 

The party went into the smaller drawing-room, where 
Higby devoted himself very assiduously to Lord Pad- 
bury and Miss Malvina. He exerted his charm of man- 
ner to the utmost, was deferential to them in a way 
which conveyed to them that it was their personalities 
that won his respect and wrung from a man accus- 
tomed to be obeyed these signs of homage. 

He addressed Cynthia rarely, but when he did so his 
manner was always perfect. 

John Fennel watched the girl where she sat with low- 
ered eyelids in a somewhat listless attitude, and some- 
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thing in the atmosphere of the room told him that be- 
tween this girl whom he loved and this man whom he 
was beginning to dislike there had passed some passages 
of some kind which would come under the heading of a 
love affair. 

Higby did not stay long. After a talk of some fifteen 
minutes he rose to go. For the first time he turned openly 
to Cynthia. 

"It has been a great pleasure to me, a very great 
pleasure, to meet you again, Miss March," he said, and 
there was no doubting the man's sincerity. John Fennel 
instinctively clenched his hands and even Lord Padbury 
looked from Cynthia to Higby and back again with 
something of a smile. He noticed, and congratulated 
himself on his shrewdness in noticing, the evident admira- 
tion of his new neighbour for his granddaughter. He 
would have been surprised indeed if he could have known 
that he had been meant to notice the fact by the very 
astute gentleman who now stood before him with ex- 
tended hand. 

"We shall hope to see a good deal of you, Mr. Higby," 
he said, "in the near future now that you are settled in 
at Cratchett Park. It will give us much pleasure if you 
will dine with us one evening and meet a few of your 
neighbours in the county." 

This was just what Higby had hoped for, and he ac- 
cepted the invitation with enthusiasm, mentally visualiz- 
ing the picture of Cynthia in evening dress. He deter- 
mined that no time should be lost before he posed be- 
fore everyone as her declared suitor. The thought was 
sheer delight to him, for the girl had thoroughly cap- 
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tivated whatever of heart he possessed. Her original 
repulse of him had been only the beginning, in his mind, 
of his pursuit of her. When she had disappeared from 
the Golden Shoe it had not troubled him, as he knew that, 
with the aid of money, it would be easy enough to find 
her again. And he was equally certain that after she 
was found it would be only a matter of time before she 
became his mistress. When her altered circumstances 
had removed her forever from his pursuit for the one 
purpose, it was easy enough to change that purpose for 
a more legitimate one. A marriage with Miss March, 
granddaughter of Lord Padbury, was an alliance of 
which he could permit himself to think with pride. Couple 
the fact that he regarded the girl with feelings of the 
most ardent desire, and it was a marriage of which he 
could think with unalloyed satisfaction. 

It only remained to win her, but any difficulties of this 
kind did not greatly trouble him. He had always been 
successful with women. He would be so now when so 
much that he longed for was at stake. 



CHAPTER XXX 

"now have I SPOKE WHAT MAY UNDO ME QUITE'' 

Cynthia breathed more easily when he had gone. 

"Do let's get out," she cried, jumping to her feet. "Pm 
longing for some air. Let's go up on to the downs as we 
had arranged." 

John Fennel followed her out, and Miss Malvina and 
Lord Padbury came after them, he chattering as usual, 
Miss Malvina cosily acquiescent. 

"That's a nice fellow, that Higby, Qarence," he called 
to the girl, "and it's easy enough to see why he was eager 
to pay his respects here. What it is to be a pretty girl, 
eh, Clarence?" And he essayed an archness of expression 
that led him perilously near to a wink. 

Cynthia shook her head vigorously. 

"Don't, grandfather," she begged, "I hate all that kind 
of thing." 

She jumped into the car and John Fennel took his seat 
by her side. In a moment they were moving and Csmthia 
looked round to wave her hand to Lord Padbury, as he 
stood watching their departure. 

"I don't feel very like having a lesson now," she said, 
turning to her companion after a bend of the drive had 
hidden the old man from her view. 

"All right," John Fennel answered shortly, "PU drive, 
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and we'll get out into the open country and fill our lungs 
with air." 

They drove in silence for some time, while C3mthia's 
mind went back into the past. Once more she was at 
the Golden Shoe with Clarence, being interviewed by 
Handsome Higby; once more she lived through her joy 
at Clarence and herself being both engaged by him ; once 
more she passed through their daily life, through her 
lunch with Higby, through his shameful proposal and her 
indignant recital of it to Clarence. . . . And thereafter 
her thoughts dwelt tenderly and sadly on her dear friend's 
illness and death. All she was now enjoying she owed 
to Clarence, everything good in her life had been given her 
through Clarence, Clarence, Clarence. . . . 

"What's the matter?" John's voice asked at her side. 
"Why are your eyes full of tears ?" 

Cynthia hastily gulped down the lump in her throat. 

"I didn't know they were," she murmured. "I was 
just thinking of my life before I came here." 

They had reached a very high and lonely part of the 
great rolling downs which helped to make Rivershire 
such a very desirable county. And now John Fennel 
turned the car off the main road, down a little lane along 
which he drove till it became almost lost in the encroach- 
ing grass. Near a clump of trees he paused and stopped 
the engine. 

"Let's have a talk, Clarence," he said, turning towards 
the girl with a face that told something of the emotion 
he felt in his heart. 

"I'm ready," she answered, a little nervously. 
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"Will you let me ask you a question and not tick me oflF 
too severely if you think I oughtn't to have asked it?" 

"Let me hear it first." 

"Perhaps Fve got no right to ask, but I long to knov^r. 
Is this man, this Higby . . . was he ever anything to 
you?" 

Cynthia flushed a little at the eagerness of John's voice 
and look. 

"Mr. Higby was, as you know, my employer," she be- 
gan, but John March interrupted her impetuously. 

"Oh, I know all that," he said, "but, Clarence, you 
understand perfectly well that's not what I mean. Did 
he ever try to . . .to make love to you?" he finished 
savagely, in the grip of an utterly unreasonable retro- 
spective jealousy. Cynthia's heart suddenly became very 
light at the sight of his emotion; she did not quite know 
why . . . and yet when she asked herself the reason 
it was easy to answer that John Fennel was jealous of 
Higby, John Fennel cared for her. . . . 

"I will tell you if you like," she said, flashing her eyes 
round at him with a provocative little look. "Mr. Higby 
certainly did make a proposal to me." 

"The infernal impudence of the beast," said John 
angrily, "as if he were fit to black your boots. There's 
no man alive that is," he added humbly as his hand fell 
over hers and clasped it tightly. 

Cynthia wondered what he would have done if he had 
known the exact nature of Mr. Higby's proposal to her. 

"Tell me one thing more, Clarence," he said in a low 
voice, drawing her towards him. "You never liked him, 
did you, or thought of marrying him?" 
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Cynthia locJced quickly at him, then as quickly away. 
Their faces were almost touching. 

"I never liked Mr. Higby/' she said, "but at one time 
it did occur to me to marry him. But it was entirely 

for Clarence's sake. She was so ill, and ^' Her 

voice trailed off as she realised with horror the appalling 
slip that she had made. She had spoken of her dead 
friend as Clarence, whereas the man at her side, the man 
whom she suddenly realized meant love to her, had been 
told that she was Qarence March, and that other girl, 
dead and buried these many months, was Cynthia Moon. 
A feeUng almost of faintness came over her, but sheer 
necessity steadied her nerves. 

"She was so very ill," she continued, "that I half 
thought perhaps it was my duty to marry Mr. Higby, 
so that she could have everything she wanted. But Csm- 
thia would never have allowed it, I know." 

She glanced furtively at her companion's face and saw 
no change on it. His strong profile was turned to hefV 
the eyes almost hidden under the peak of his cap; his 
hand had not relaxed its grasp on hers. And yet her very 
soul told her that some difference had taken place in their 
relationship to each other. 

It was a feeling of utter despair and rebellion that seized 
her for a moment. Why should the wretched thing have 
happened? Only a few minutes before she had been so 
radiantly happy. Perhaps all was really well and it was 
her imagination that made her think things were altered. 
Her companion had given no sign, had not moved. 

"I see," he said gently, at last. "That would have been 
very unwise. Marriage is no good unless it's for love." 
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He gare her band a Etde tricndiT sqaceze and 
his cvxL 

The dajr had darkened and the skj was cincied wxdi 
tfarcaiciiii^ ckKKW, 

''I dunk ire'd better nnke a more;" said John Fennel, 
kxiknig op at the hjn e iiug ma^ws 'Vs going to ram 
like blazes and ve doo't want to get canght. oa we?" 

He started the car and, ddlfnllT uunlug it. they were 
soon speedily akxig die hne and into the high rood on 
their way homcL CTOthia chatted widi a mn?nrs^ that 



astonished herself, but there was fear and nnsefj ar her 
heart. If John Fennel had nofioed her mistake, what 
woaM he do? Woold he hoond her from the place? 
Xo, that she knew he woold iKver da He had never dooe 
an tmkind action in his life : of that she fdt sore. . . . 
Bot wocdd be think that Lord P^dborj shoold be toU? 
A second intolerable spoan shot diroogfa the girf s heart 
at the idea. She had got to love die cid man so dearly, 
she so treastircd his wonderful affccdon for herself dnt 
she fdt she coold not lire witfaoot it Miss Mahina, too, 
was dear to her. the whole place had grown into her heart. 

And John Mardi himself? Cynthia did not deny to 
herself diat bad he asked her to be his wife, as she fdt 
certain be bad been going to do that a f ternoon^ her answe r 
woold hare been "jtsf* 

Bat here a little pride came to her resme If John 
Feimd loved her, be lored her if she were ClarcDoe or 
Cynthia or anyone else in the world. If he did not love 
her in diat way and to that di^;ree, then she was better 
witboot him. There was onty one thing to be done and 
that was to wait The next few days woold decide her 
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fate, would show her if she were discovered; and if dis- 
covered, would prove to her of what metal the man at 
her side was made. 

But for all this reasoning she could hardly restrain her 
tears, and she felt that her heart was breaking. She 
wanted his love so much. If only she had told him, if 
only she had told him. But then what of her promise to 
Clarence ? One must not break a promise to the dead. 

The rain descended as they reached the doors of Pad- 
bury Quarrel and John Fennel hurried — ^almost carried — 
her indoors. 

"Go and change your clothes quickly, child," he said 
in a voice of command which somehow she found com- 
forting. She ran up to her room and, ringing for the 
maid, changed into a tea-frock. There were people to 
tea when she got downstairs and later on people to din- 
ner, so that she did not see John Fennel alone again that 
evening. 

The following morning was still wet, and Cynthia, 
watching the heavy rain as it splashed onto the laurel 
leaves beneath her window, felt that the weather was in 
tune with her mood. 

She went down to breakfast with lagging steps. Miss 
Malvina was alone in the breakfast-room. 

"What a shocking day !" she said, after she had kissed 
Cynthia good morning. "Poor John to have had to go 
up in such weather !" 

"Go ?" echoed Cynthia blankly. "Where has he gone ?" 

"Oh, he has been obliged to go to London for some 
days," cooed Miss Malvina. "He asked me to say good- 
bye for him to you." 



CHAPTER XXXI 



"l PRAY YOU PAY ATTENTION TO MY SUIT" 



Cynthia was sitting one afternoon, a few days later, 
in the formal garden, with a book in her lap and one of 
the household dogs at her feet. All the dogs at Pad- 
bury Quarrel adored her, but this dog had made himself 
her particular attendant ; her knight, her squire, her page, 
all the forms of faithful servitude enveloped in one canine 
body. He was a thorough-bred, wire-haired terrier, with 
a white coat and a black patch over his left eye and he 
answered to the name of George, an appellation inter- 
preted in different ways by different individuals, as a 
sign of loyalty to the King, devotion to the Patron Saint 
of England, or admiration of the Prime Minister. 

It was the time of quiet at Padbury Quarrel. Luncheon 
was just over. Lord Padbury had retired to his own 
apartment to take the daily siesta which his physician 
prescribed. Aunt Malvina was browsing comfortably 
among a batch of novels from the Times Book Club. 
John March was still in London and the girl was left to 
amuse herself, which she could always do in that en- 
chanted spot. 

She had not interfered with Atmt Malvina's books from 
London, but had taken from the library a book which 
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John March had praised and which she found herself 
wishful to read because he had praised it. 

All of a sudden George, who had seemed drowned in 
the deepest doze that ever dog delighted in, lifted his 
head, flattened his ears and growled. Cynthia looked up 
from her book in surprise, for she had heard no one ap- 
proaching, and indeed for a moment could see no one. 
But George rose to his feet with stiffened hair as a man 
appeared in an archway of the Pergola. A touch from 
Cynthia's hand reduced George once more to tranquil sub- 
mission at her feet, as Mr. Higby advanced over the 
mossy flags towards the place where she was sitting. 

Mr. Higby had proved that he was as well adapted 
for the rural as for the urban life, and he cut a very good 
figure now in his well-tailored and, of course, well-shod 
riding kit. It would have required someone more finely 
critical than the ordinary observer to define and to ex- 
plain what it was that differentiated him, be it ever so 
faintly, from the real country gentleman. Cynthia cer- 
tainly was not so finely critical and, though she had no 
cause to like him, she was just enough to admit that he 
bore himself very well in his country gear, and deserved 
as well to be called handsome on the country-side as in 
the Haymarket. 

But she could not like the man. Every time she saw 
him (and she had seen him pretty often since his installa- 
tion in his country home, for Mr. Higby was not one to 
let the grass grow under his feet) she liked him less. She 
knew that he wished to be regarded by all as her suitor, 
and had tried to avoid him as much as she could. 

But such tactics were of small avail where Handsome 
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Higby was concerned. He now advanced and raised his 
hat in a slightly florid salutation. 

"Good afternoon, Miss March. I hope I do not in- 
trude upon your paradise. I have ridden over from 
Cratchett on purpose to see you, and as the servant told 
me you were here, I made bold to introduce myself. I 
knew that this was a quiet hour at the Quarrel." 

He did not add that he also knew that John Fennel 
March was in London. 

"Of course you do not disturb me," Cynthia replied, not 
altogether accurately, for she was deep in the book John 
March had praised, and did not like being interrupted. 
Also she did not like Mr. Higby. 

"I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Higby gravely, "for 
I really wished for a little private conversation with you." 

Cynthia looked narrowly at him and felt suddenly 
possessed by a wish that he would go away. But she 
knew that she could not possibly put this wish into words 
and she resigned herself to the interview, however much 
she disliked it. 

"Won't you sit down, Mr. Higby," she said, pointing 
to the vacant space on the marble seat and, at the same 
time, moving a little further towards her own comer of 
it. Mr. Higby thanked her and seated himself. George 
lifted up his fine head for a moment in watchful suspi- 
cion, but finding that his mistress appeared to be con- 
tented with the arrangement, he became contented too, 
and returned to the company of his forepaws and the 
bliss of somnolence again. 

Mr. Higby was silent for a few appreciable seconds. 
He did not appear to be nervous, though as a matter of 
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fact he was nervous, an unusual mood of mind and body 
for him. But he had commanded himself to wear an 
appearance of rather melancholy dignity and, to do him 
all justice, he obeyed the command very well. 

"Miss March," he began, "I was once unfortunate 
enough to make a very great fool of myself in your 
company." 

Cynthia interrupted him hastily. 

"Please, Mr. Higby," she protested, "do not let us 
speak of that again. I thought it was agreed that it 
should be forgotten." 

"And forgiven," he suggested gently. 

"And forgiven," she agreed. 

Higby inclined towards her gravely, with a manner 
that implied a greater gratitude than he was able to put 
into words. 

"You are very generous," he said softly; "more gen- 
erous, maybe, than I deserve. But I still have some- 
thing to say to you." 

"Do you think it is necessary?" she asked, with all the 
frigidity her kindly nature could command. It was 
scarcely possible for her not to guess the meaning of this 
preamble. 

He made a gesture of entreaty. 

"I appeal to your generosity. I came here with some- 
thing to say that I wish you to hear, grant me that much 
favour." 

It seemed to the girl that it would be uncivil, even 
ridiculous, to refuse a request tendered with such a simple 
dignity. But she said nothing, and he went on quickly 
as if taking her silence for the proverbial consent. 
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^^Miss March, in a manner of self-punishment I laid 
hare to you the secrets of my soul, I laid bare to you nxy 
ambition, offering it as the defence and the excuse for 
conduct, which did not, indeed could not, seem to me 
so indefensible and inexcusable as it, of course and 
rightly, must have seemed to you/' 

She made a little movement as if she were about to 
speak, but his lifted hand and his pleading look restrained 
her. 

"Miss March, I beg you to hear me out. More depends 
upon it than you can, at this moment, guess. You will 
find me, perhaps, egotistic, but egotists are not always the 
worst people in this clumsy world." 

She was constrained to let him have his way. His 
words were so well uttered, his attitude so discreet, he 
kept himself so resolutely at the distance which she had 
accorded him, that she felt she could do no less. He had 
a charm of manner which could command a greater in- 
fluence over her than it would have done if she had been 
bred in the atmosphere of Padbury Quarrel. Higby, 
warming to his work and enjoying it, went on : 

"The two greatest things in the world are love and am- 
bition. Unhappily for me I was once ass enough to put 
ambition before love and I was justly punished for my 
stupidity. I lost love in an hour when I believe I might 
have won it, if it had not been for my ambition. But I 
still have my ambition and I still cherish my love, and the 
world has changed since then." 

Again she made as if to interrupt, and again he checked 
her with the same air of grave respect which touched her 
in spite of herself. 
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"Hear me out, please, Miss March. Ambition is an 
honourable virtue in my eyes, when it is directed to an 
honourable end. It has come into my power quite lately 
to make the first great stride upon the path I long to tread. 
I am an able man, Miss March; I am a clever man. I 
say this in no spirit of cheap vanity, but because I feel 
that it justifies me in what I am about to do. You have 
heard, perhaps, that Sir Thomas Cranshaw is about, on 
account of his advanced years, to retire from the southern 
division of Rivershire?" 

Cynthia had not heard of it and would not have greatly 
cared if she had heard, but she was somewhat impressed, 
as Higby had intended that she should be impressed, by 
the sudden turn he had given to his balanced harangue. 

"Sir Thomas's action," he went on, "has given me the 
opportunity I have long sought for. Since I have be- 
come, in a modest way, a citizen of your county, it has 
been my privilege to see a good deal of Sir Thomas and 
to learn from my conversations with him that my views 
on the political future of our country coincide exactly 
with his own." 

Mr. Higby did not say, and Cynthia did not know, 
that Sir Thomas's Parliamentary career had largely been 
confined to obeying zealously the instructions of his 
party's whip, and keeping his mouth shut as religiously 
as if he were a disciple of the God of Silence. Nor did 
Mr. Higby consider it at all necessary to inform his 
listener by what means he had gained Sir Thomas's in- 
terest if not Sir Thomas's affection. 

"Sir Thomas," he continued, "is pleased to think that 
it might be for the good of the country, and for the good 
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of the county, if I were to step into his place which the 
true and tried veteran, loaded with years and honours, is 
about to resign. Have I your attention, Miss March?" 

As a matter of fact Cynthia was beginning to find 
Mr. Higby's discourse, which she had begun by dreading, 
prove a little boring, and something in her languid atti- 
tude and her drooping lids suggested as much. But as 
this answered prettily enough to Mr. Higby's purpose 
he felt, so far, very well satisfied with himself. To miti- 
gate her alarm might temper her resentment and make 
her readier to hear what he had yet to say, with a less 
hostile mind. 

Once I am in the House of Commons," he continued, 
I promise you that, to use the extravagant, hackneyed 
phrase which, after all, has so much truth in it, the world 
will be at my feet. I am a ready speaker, I have a trained 
business mind, a liberal education and the command of 
wealth. I shall go into Parliament, not to make my for- 
tune, but to make my way. And my way. Miss March, 
lies straight through Downing Street to the House of 
Lords." 

Perhaps a little look of surprise flickered momentarily 
upon Cynthia's face. Certainly Higby instantly re- 
sponded to it. 

"You must not think for a moment that the Sign of 
the Golden Shoe will stand between me and my advance- 
ment. It is an old saying that money talks, but my money 
would be useless to me if I were a chuckle-head or a 
boor. But as I know I am neither, my money will be 
the greatest weapon I can command. It will render me 
independent of party, indifferent to party bribes or party 
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coercion. I trust to my clear wits, untrammelled by 
private cares or the need of public concessions. So long 
as I have what I may still call youth, so long as I have 
life I have absolute confidence in myself, absolute confi- 
dence that I shall win my game." 

His speech had judiciously warmed to a glow of en- 
thusiasm, his manner had so lightened and brightened as 
he trumpeted so loudly his conviction of success, that 
Cynthia could not refrain from a certain admiration of 
his heat and resolve. Higby saw the quickened interest 
on her face and made another move. 

"So much for myself. At least, so much for myself 
alone. Now, Miss March, you must listen to me, if you 
please, with patience and, as I hope, with kindness to the 
end. When I told you that I loved you I told you the 
truth of my life. I thought then that things were possible 
which did not prove to be possible, but at least I did not 
deceive you in a single word. I loved you then with 
the only real love that I have ever known, as I love you 
now with the only real love that I shall ever know. Pray, 
pray listen. You have a proud spirit. I have a daring 
spirit, a determined spirit. Together we might do great 
things. Your inspiration and encouragement would make 
it easier for me to win the crown that I would lay at your 
feet. Miss March, if you will marry me, I promise you 
that you shall be the wife of a Prime Minister, the peeress 
of a peer.'' 

Cynthia's impressionable nature could not help feeling 
the impact of Higby's well-planned attack. Though she 
knew now more than ever that he was not the man for 
her spirit or for her flesh, though all the reasons that had 
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tempted her to think of him as a mate had disappeared 
as if they had never been, the driving power of his well- 
controlled energy at once f ri^tened and fascinated her. 
But Higby did not afford her an opportunity to speak. 

"I make no doubt. Miss March/' he said, in something 
of a lighter tone that relieved the stress of his previous 
earnestness, "that you think that Padbury Quarrel is a 
wonderful haven from the cares of your young life, and 
that my past presumption was no more permissible than 
my present presumption in asking for the hand of a 
daughter of all the Marches. But we live in a demo- 
cratic age, iliss March, and the affluence of Padbury 
Quarrel is but a flea-bite when contrasted with the for- 
tune of the Golden Shoe. I really am a very ridi man. 
Miss March, though I am only a man of yesterday. Lord 
Padbury, for all his lineage and all the quarterings on his 
shield, can only reasonably be described as well-to-do. 
I might with confidence put my riches into the scale 
against Lord Padbury's comfortable competence. I pre- 
fer to proffer my love and my ambition, my hope and 
my certainties, and to implore you to share them.'* 

His voice had grown fuller in its warmth of wooing; 
his manner, though steadily restrained, more passionately 
appealing. His handsome face was carefully quickened 
with emotion, his native power of domination swayed 
her now as it had swayed her before, when he wrung 
from her forgiveness for what she considered an im- 
pardonable affront. Once again the sense of being a har- 
ried, hunted creature quickened within her. She had in- 
deed, as Higby said, found a haven in Padbury Quarrel, 
but how Icmg was that haven sure? She felt instinctively 
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the truth that lay behind Higby's bravado. She seemed 
to know that he would go far, that he would succeed, 
that he might give her gifts which were quite out of the 
reach of any of the Marches. But there was one thing 
which he could never get from her which perhaps a March 
niight get if he cared to ask for it. The dazzle of Higby's 
fireworks counted for nothing as against the sunlight of 
that chance. She rose, a little unsteadily, to her feet, for 
the force of Higby's will had fatigued her, and George, 
aroused by her movement, was instantly on his legs, alert 
and aggressive. 

"Mr. Higby," she said in a voice that was a little shaky 
but that was not in the least irresolute, "you made me an 
offer before which I refused. You make me an offer 
now, of a different kind, which I must also refuse. Please 
consider this as my last word." 

Higby had risen as she rose, and stood looking at her 
with a face rigidly set in the determination to show no 
sign of his disappointment. 

"Miss March," he said quietly, in an even voice, "when 
I said that I was ambitious I said no more than the truth. 
And I do not easily desert any of my ambitions. I shall 
still hope that you may change your mind." 

Cynthia shook her head and moved forward, George 
gambolling before her and Higby pacing moodily by her 
side. From the thickets beyond the pergola came the 
high-pitched voice of Lord Padbury. 

"Clarence," he called, "Clarence, where are you?" 

George capered onward to greet the owner of the fa- 
miliar voice. Cynthia quickened her steps and Higby 
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took the time from her. Lord Padbury appeared in an 
archway, refreshed and lively after his nap. 

*'Here I am, grandfather !" Cynthia cried. "Mr. Higby 
has just been telling me some interesting news." She 
tmned to her companion. "May I repeat it ?' 

*'Miss March is kind enough to exaggerate, Lord Pad- 
bury,** Higby said, with a well-framed smile. "I am 
afraid the news is interesting chiefly to myself. It is only 
that Sir Thomas Cranshaw is about to resign and that I 
am going to stand for the Southern Division." 

"Well, I'm damned," said Lord Padbury. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



"the lord has delivered her into my hands" 



If ever a man masked a devil of a temper with an equa- 
ble visage, Handsotne Higby was that man as he mounted 
his horse at the Quarrel and set out on his homeward ride 
to Cratchett. Black care of the familiar tag sat behind 
him ; a grinning imp of derision straddled the neck of his 
steed, facing him with leering eyes and lolling tongue, 
the red flames of desire racked him. Higby did not defi- 
nitely image any of these similes, but they serve to figure 
his crazy state of mind. He had lost his game again, 
and the second loss was worse than the first because he 
had more to gain and was more anxious to win. Before, 
the girl's body had been a delicious temptation. Now it 
was a dizzying, devouring obsession. If Mr. Higby 
could have flowed into song he would have out-Petrarched 
Petrarch in the extravagance of his words and the reality 
of his consuming passion. But the vent of the small 
lute was not vouchsafed to him, and he galloped savagely 
along the road, cursing stupidly and brutally as he went. 
There was no one to observe him, no one to hear him, 
and he volleyed along, his face distorted, bawling ob- 
scenities into the tranquil air. But when he drew rein at 
Cratchett he entered his gates with his habitual air of 
easy command. 
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The next day found Higby in London, ready to drink 
deep draughts of business where another less sedulously 
and less selfishly sensible, would have drunk deep draughts 
of that Nepenthe which calls itself by many names. He 
gave a day and a night to a deliberate, well-calculated 
whirl of dissipation; then coolly pulling himself together 
he made a little round of the West End emporiums of the 
Golden Shoe and was at once exceedingly acute and ex- 
ceedingly urbane at each of them and left everywhere the 
most agreeable impression. Perhaps the chief difference 
from his usual bearing was that his glance seemed less 
alert to seek for fresh pretty faces among the mob of 
pretty shop-girls through whom he made his way at one 
place or another. 

He reserved the Haymarket House for his final visit, 
partly because it was the most stately star of his constel- 
lation of Golden Shoes, partly because he found himself, 
to his anger, but scarcely to his surprise, harbouring a 
kind of sentimental dread of entering the place in which 
he had first pursued Clarence March with the vague in- 
tention of marking her down and making her, tempo- 
rarily, his own. The morning had grown into the after- 
noon. He would lunch at the Curriculum and go across to 
the shop afterwards. 

He lunched well and wisely at the Club, eating and 
drinking all the things that took his fancy, but doing 
neither the one deed nor the other with the least excess 
beyond his free yet rigid limit. In the smoking-room he 
deliberately gave half an hour to the longest cigar and 
the best Armagnac brandy that the club commanded and 
as the spume of the smoke spiralled into the air and the 
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fumes of the brandy stimulated his heavy mind he re- 
solved that for the present at least he would think no 
more of Clarence March until fate, that in time helps 
all men, might come to his aid. Having made and regis- 
tered this sensible resolve he was more than annoyed five 
minutes later to find himself speculating as to the means 
by which he might compass possession of the girl, and 
found himself futilely following melodramatic lines of 
kidnap and the like which would compel the girl against 
her will to marry him. 

Handsome Higby growled an execration upon his 
idiocy, finished his cigar, finished his Armagnac brandy, 
and rose from the comfortable chair in which he had 
been lolling to all appearance plenteously at his ease. He 
was perfectly master of himself except for the one thought 
that he could not banish from his brain. In the lists of 
business he was ready to hold his own and confident of 
success. 

As he moved through the hall of the club on his way to 
the air he encountered a man known to him, whom he 
had not seen in the club for a long time, the Head of 
Department with whom he had had a little conversation 
about boots in the azure of the past. Higby nodded 
pleasantly and smiled pleasantly. The Head of Depart- 
ment nodded coldly and did not smile at all. The two men 
passed each other by and went their respective ways. 
Higby paused on the club steps for a second to wonder 
why the man's demeanour was so frigid. Then, deciding 
that it did not matter, he descended the steps and turned 
towards the Golden Shoe. 

As he advanced towards that private door in the side 
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street where remembraDce saw Qarence March slipping 
in, Mr. Higby observed that the pavement in front of 
the door was largely occupied by the perambulations of 
a seedily habited, sickly visaged youth, with a weedy 
body and exceedingly dirty hands who was apparently 
deriving a certain amount of enjoyment from a cigarette 
which adhered to one of his bluish teeth, and which sneh 
to Higby, fresh from the splendour of his long cigar, 
like the redolence of an especially putrescent cabbage. 
The moment the youth caught sight of Higby he advanced 
towards him, lifted his greasy bowler in an awkward 
salute, and, with the cigarette still adhering to its base 
of ruined ivory, addressed him. 

"Mr. Higby, I presiune," he said, with a mean air of 
jocosity as he aired the familiar formula and replaced 
the filthy headgear with a flourish. 

"That is my name,'' Higby replied curtly. He had no 
a&bility to spare for down-at-heel hang-dogs and he 
resented small encroachments on his pocket, one of which 
he here foresaw. 

"Righto,** said the seedy youth, who did not seem to 
be in any wise impressed by Higly^s evident aversion. 
"Then perhaps you can tell me something about my 
sister." 

Higby stared in amazement at the audacity of the 
rascal, who was peering at him with watery, pale eyes 
under puflFy, pink-edged eyelids. 

"What on earth should I know about your sister?*' he 
asked sharply, and was about to pass on when the seedy 
youth clawed at his coat-sleeve and arresfed his attenticm. 
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Higby promptly brushed the dingy paw away, but even 
as he did so the youth found time to speak. 

"No offence, Mister, but my sister was employed in 
your shop." 

Higby was more inclined to laugh than he had been 
for a good many hours. 

"You really don't suppose that I should know any- 
thing about your sister. Why don't you ask the hall- 
porter ?" 

"I did ask the hall-porter," Seediness said sulkily, "and 
he wasn't any more civil than you are. Said it was none 
of his business to remember the names of all the girls 
in the shop. Told me to go and ask Mr. Higby and see. 
what he'd say to me." 

"What I say to you," said Higby sharply, "is that if 
you don't stand out of my way I shall give you in charge^ 
to the constable that I see standing yonder." 

He made to move on, but the youth still barred his 
passage though his manner was now more respectful. 

"No offence. Mister," he repeated, "but when a man 
loses his sister — step-sister, I should say — ^and finds out 
after many months that she has gone and hidden herself 
in your shop, what is an affectionate brother — I mean, 
step-brother — ^to do but to come up to London and find 
out what she is up to." 

"What the devil are you talking about?" Higby asked. 
"What the devil should I know about your sister or your 
step-sister or whatever the devil she is ?" 

He was more like what the son of Jabez Higby might 
be expected to be in this dialogue with the disreputable 
lout than the Handsome Higby of the Curriculum. 
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''No offence. Mister," die lout pleaded again, ^txA here 
is the blooming business in a nutshelL I want to know 
if Cynthia Moon is in your shop?*' 

Nothing was more distasteful to Higby than anything 
which confronted him with the image of death. If he 
had been a reader of rhymes he would have said, with 
Browning's Venetian, 'l-ife may last, we can but try." 
He scowled at incarnate dirtiness. 

"Was Cynthia Moon your sister?" 

"Step-sister, I should say," the lout corrected. "But 
lUster or step-sister, I want to find Cynthia Moon." 

"Well, sister or step-sister," Higby answered sourly, 
"you can't find her, or at least you can't find her here. 
Cynthia Moon died six months ago." 

The shabby rascal seemed staggered by this intelli- 
gence. 

"Lord Hess me," he said. '*You don't mean that. 
Mister ? Are you sure ?" 

"Of course I am sure," Higby replied impatiently. 
The fellow was beginning to get upon his frayed nerves. 
"I knew Miss Moon quite well." His voice sharpened 
as he spoke, for the name forced him again to think of 
the girl who was always in his thoughts. "I tell you she's 
been dead and buried these three months." 

The lout began to whimper, and producing an incredibly 
grimy handkerchief ajq)lied it to his bleared eyes. 

"Dead, is she?" he snivelled. "Lord love me, what a 
pity! Well, if she's dead, she's dead; and there's no hdp 
for it Such a pretty girl, too." 

He was beginning to shuffle away when a sudden de- 
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sire to hurt this absurd, intrusive scarecrow possessed 
Higby. 

"I should scarcely say/' he sneered, "that the yotmg 
lady who had the privilege of being your relative could 
be exactly described as pretty." 

The lout suddenly flared into a sputter of rage as he 
thrust his hand into the breast pocket of his coat. 

"Oh, shouldn't you. Mister?" he squealed. "Then you 
are more of a fool than you look. She was the prettiest 
girl I ever saw, and I tell you I had a regular itch for 
her. Look at her, you blighter, look at her, and take back 
what you said or I'll hit you." 

While Higby was feeling a faint sense of irritated 
amusement at the idea of an attack upon his person by 
this puny creature the youth produced from the pocket 
he had been fumbling in a faded yellowed photograph and 
pushed it into Higby's face. If the youth had actually 
carried out his threat and struck Higby he could not have 
amazed him more. For the photograph showed him 
clearly the face of the girl whom he knew as Qarence 
March. 

"My God!" Higby muttered. He was not of the re- 
ligious spirit, but for the moment he said "My God!" 
exactly as if he found some meaning in the words. For 
a second or so his senses reeled, the street swayed about 
him as if shaken by an earthquake; the massive piles of 
the Curriculum and the Golden Shoe seemed to lean to- 
wards each other in a common destruction. Then his 
mind cleared and he was very much himself again. He 
picked the photograph nimbly from the feeble fingers of 
the lout and examined it closely. There was no mistake 
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about it The photograph was faded and battered, but 
it was the photograph of no other woman in the world 
but Clarence March. Higby was quite collected now, 
his manner quite friendly. 

"When I said that your relative could not be exactly 
described as pretty," he said blandly, 'T meant what I 
said. I always considered Miss Moon a very beautiful 
young woman." 

"Then why didn't you say so?" the wastrel whined. 
"I tell you I was keen on her, I was, and now it's all 
no good." 

Higby held out his hand with an air of manly frank- 
ness and accepted with no show of the repugnance he felt 
the clasp of the other's squalid fingers. 

"I feel for you with all my heart," he said in a voice 
that rang with truth. "I liked your sister — ^your step- 
sister — ^very much, and I admired her as everyone who 
beheld her must have admired her. It was a genuine 
grief to me and a great loss to my business when she 
passed away." 

He paused, and looked steadily at the shivering creature 
before him. He saw plainly enough that his one object in 
life was to get something to drink. He spoke again. 

"At the Golden Shoe it is our custom to keep a photo- 
graph of all the young ladies who have served with us. 
Unfortunately we do not possess one of Miss Cynthia 
Moon. I wonder if you would be willing to part with 
this, for a consideration." 

Mortimer's watery eyes glistened, and his loose lips 
twitched as he rubbed a furtive hand across them. 

"If the girl's gone," he said, "I don't know that her 
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picture would be of much comfort to me, so you can 
have it, Mister, but I hope as a fellow-feeling human 
creature that you'll make it worth my while to part with 
it." 

Higby produced his pocket-book and drew from it a 
five pound note which he delicately dangled before 
Mortimer. 

"If this," he said suavely, "will in any way compensate 
you for parting with the portrait of your loved and lost, 
I shall be glad to add it to our collection where it will 
serve to remind me of a young lady whom we all respected 
and admired." 

Mortimer snatched at the note and left the photo- 
graph in the hand of Higby. 

"You are welcome to it, Mister," he said hoarsely. 
"I've got another at home, but I don't set much store by 
pictures of people who aren't there to justify them, as 
you might say. You can have it if you like on the same 
terms." 

"Thank you," said Higby, "but I think one will be 
enough for my purpose. Still, it will be no harm if you 
will be so good as to give me your address." 

He produced his fountain-pen as he spoke and wrote 
on the back of one of his visiting cards the name and ad- 
dress which the lout delivered to him. 

Then the lout shambled away in the direction of the 
nearest public house, and Higby, after watching him out 
of sight, entered the private precincts of the Golden Shoe 
whistling like a Boy Scout. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



"there is a word my spirit yearns to hear'* 



The days of John March's absence from Padbury 
Quarrel had passed heavily and sadly for C)mthia. Her 
fear that she had betrayed to him her secret had become 
gradually swamped by a mere longing for his presence. 
She felt that if she could only see him and speak to him 
nothing else would matter. One simny afternoon while 
sitting at the open window of her room, after reviewing 
what had happened in all its aspects, and after a great deal 
of thought and mental argument, she came to the con- 
clusion that John Fennel had not noticed her mistake, 
or, if he had, had attributed it to a mere slip of the tongue. 
A mistake of the kind which she had made would only 
betray a secret to a mind already harbouring suspicions, 
and why should John Fennel have suspicions of her? It 
was impossible, and she had been stupid to imagine dis- 
covery where only her fears had conjured up its image. 

So she reasoned and comforted herself. But with the 
sense of safety there came net, as is customary in the 
human animal, a fresh zest for the deception, but an utter 
rebellion against the promise that bound her to a situation 
against which her very being chafed. She realized sud- 
denly, with a terrible clearness, the sin of which she had 
allowed herself to become guilty * . . . for it was a sin 
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and nothing less, she told herself, in the light which had 
broken over her. She had grown to love Lord Padbury 
and Miss Malvina. She liked John Fennel so much — let 
her mind use what word it would — and she was deceiving 
them in every moment of her life in a manner which, if 
discovered, could result only in the cruelest manner to 
all concerned. Yet so much was Clarence's influence 
over her still and her sense of the sacredness of her 
promise, that the thought of breaking it seemed to her a 
betrayal still worse than the one she was practising. 

There was only one consolatory thought in all the 
tumble of thoughts which raced through her mind — ^an 
idea which kept recurring, mixed with doubts and fears 
and hopes. There was only one way in which she could 
stay on at Padbury Quarrel, be a companion and grand- 
child still to its owner and succeed to it in the course of 
nature as its mistress, without feeling herself a base and 
graceless impostor. That way was a marriage with John 
Fennel. She liked him well enough to become his wife — 
that she knew. 

She knew also, warned by the subtle voice of her 
woman's instinct, that it had been in his mind to ask 
her to marry him that day in the car, whatever had oc- 
curred afterwards to divert him from his purpose. But 
she knew enough of his character to realize that he was 
not a man who would give his love lightly. If he had 
loved her a week ago he would love her still, and hope told 
her that he did so. All her happiness, therefore, and the 
peace of mind which she so longed for, depended now 
on how the situation developed between them, and it was 
with quickening pulses and a little clutch of excitement 
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at the heart, that she learnt at tea from Miss Malvina^ 
that he was coming back that day and would be home 
in time for dinner. 

She put on a plain black dinner gown, cut low and 
sleeveless, against which her white neck and arms shone 
like ivory, and when she went down and found John Fen- 
nel alone in the drawing-room, she knew by the expression, 
in his eyes that she was looking her loveliest. 

They shook hands and he held her hand in his long^ 
after she had made the movement to withdraw it. 

"What have you been doing with yourself, Clarence?" 
he asked, looking down at her with that smile of the eyes 
which was one of his attractions. "Have you missed me 
a little?" 

"Very much, indeed," said Cynthia with great frank- 
ness. "The house has seemed very empty without you, 
in spite of all the people that are always calling, or lunch- 
ing, or dining. I know grandfather thinks it amuses me 
to have someone always here, but I like it much better 
just with him and Aunt Malvina, and George and the 
other dogs .... and you." 

John March laughed. 

I am glad you put me in at the end, at least," he said. 
I was feeling very huffed when you got as far as the dogs 
without mentioning me. I suppose youVe been seeing a 
good deal of the Golden Shoemaker," he added, care- 
lessly enough, but Csmthia noticed a slight change in his 
voice when he referred to Handsome Higby, and it pleased 
her to hear it. 

Certainly he has been here quite a lot," she admitted, 
but I haven't seen much of him personally. He's going 
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to stand for the Southern Division of the county, you 
know, and he's always here asking grandfather's advice 
on this, that, and the other — ^points on which he knows 
just as much as grandfather does, Fm certain. But some- 
how it seems to please grandfather to be consulted, and 
of course that makes it so easy for Mr. Higby to be here 
all the time," she added with a little vexed look. 

John Fennel was silent for a while, the suspicion of a 
frown wrinkling his forehead. When he spoke it was 
with an irrelevancy that left Cynthia feeling rather blank. 

"How has George been behaving*?" he asked. **If h|i 
has been a good dog he can have a present I have brought 
for him," and out of his pocket he produced the latest 
thing in smart collars for dogs. It was of a kind that 
Cynthia had seen and admired lately on a neighbour's 
dog, and she knew that its purchase was a little attempt 
to give her pleasure through the medium of her pet. 

"Thank you very much in George's name. Cousin 
John," she said gratefully. "I'm glad to think you re- 
membered . • . . him, while you were away." 

''It's not at all an easy thing to forget . . • . him, 
Clarence," the young man answered, his dark eyes resting 
on her flushed face with a look of such unmistakable 
passion that Cynthia was both glad and sorry when the 
door opened and Miss Malvina billowed in, followed by 
the devoted animal whom they had both found so useful 
in their talk. 

Cynthia felt very happy that evening. John Fennel 
scarcely left her side, and he made no attempt to hide 
the fact from her that he was intensely happy in her 
company. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 



"a counterfeit presentment" 



Cynthia had the afternoon to herself. Lord Padbury, 
accompanied by John, had gone over to attend a little in- 
formal meeting of county gentlemen at Sir Thomas Cran- 
shaw's, to discussr various matters arising out of the 
impending election. Miss Malvina was occupied with one 
of her periodical processes of going over the domestic ac- 
counts. Cynthia had offered to assist her, but Miss Mal- 
vina, whose almost maternal watchfulness told her that 
the girl was looking a little jaded, advised her to go out 
and take the air, a suggestion which Cynthia very will- 
ingly accepted. 

She was fond of walking at any time, but she loved 
it in the country, and the country around Padbury was 
very lovable to a pedestrian. There were many long 
stretches of noble highroad, and the one which Cynthia 
had chosen was perhaps the noblest of them all. It began, 
at the point where Cynthia entered it after leaving the 
Quarrel, to run true and trim between two lines of ancient 
trees which would have reminded a traveller of Holland, 
or a painter of Hobbema. This avenue presently lapsed 
into a great stretch of wild common land which only 
needed a few cork trees to suggest sofne of the more arid 
regions of Spain. Then the road plunged into a pine- 
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wood that was almost a pine-forest and that would have 
been perfectly at home upon a peak of the Apennines. 

Cynthia walked, not till she was tired, for she was too 
young and healthy easily to feel fatigue, but till she de- 
cided abruptly that she would turn upon her steps. She 
was in the thick of the pine-wood when she came to this 
decision, for from a little clearing she had gained a view 
of Cratchett not far off upon the slope of its hill, and she 
felt and followed a swift desire to turn her back upon it. 
She retraced her way through the wood and had just 
emerged from its cloistered gloom into the wild inde- 
pendence of the rough common land when she heard a 
sound behind her as of someone also issuing from the 
wood by another way than the main road. 

Up to this moment Cynthia's walk had been absolutely 
lonely, but there was nothing surprising in the fact that 
someone else should be using the way of the wood as 
well as herself. Nevertheless she was strangely overtaken 
by a sense of shame and fear, as if she had stripped her 
clothes off by a secluded summer pool and had suddenly 
become aware of a face peering through branches. Then 
a voice hailed her and, turning her head, she saw that 
Higby was almost by her side. 

"Good afternoon. Miss March," Higby said with an 
.assurance of manner, almost an insolence of manner, 
which jarred her. "It was indeed a happy chance which 
made me take this way." 

There was no chance, happy or unhappy, in the matter. 
Mr. Higby, perfectly well aware of the whereabouts of 
Lord Padbury and his nephew, had been stationed for 
some time back at the highest window in Cratchett, which 
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commanded an easy purview of the lowlands about Pad- 
bury and the Quarrel, in the company of an excellent 
pair of field glasses, a survival from his kit in the dash- 
ing days when he served his country. He had easily 
followed Cynthia's movements along the high road till he 
lost her in the wood, when he had quitted his house and 
taken a short cut through the wood to find her. 

Cynthia returned his greeting with as great a show of 
neighbourliness as she could command, but she felt an 
odd, unconquerable sense of dislike and even of dread 
at this unwelcome meeting. The something strange in 
Higby's manner intensified her apprehension. 

"I thought," she said for the sake of saying something, 
and to put herself at her ease, ''that you would be at the 
meeting at Sir Thomas Cranshaw's." 

Higby laughed more noisily than was his custom. 

**0h, no. I thought it wiser to let them talk me over 
in my absence. And besides I had some much better 
business to attend to." 

Cynthia felt herself most uncomfortably ill at ease in 
Higby's company. On the few occasions in which she 
had seen him at the Quarrel since his proposal in the 
Formal Garden he had carried himself with a decorous 
composure as if nothing had occurred to mar the amenity 
of a neighbourly relationship. He aired no hint of the 
disappointed suitor. The somewhat pompous and florid 
wooing of the Formal Garden might never have taken 
place for any sign of it in his demeanour or on his face. 
But now she was disagreeably aware of a sinister change 
in his manner, disagreeably conscious of an entirely 
foolish desire to take to her heels and run as if for her 
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life along the empty road through the empty common 
land. She thought that she had better say something 
commonplace to break the spell of her sense of strain. 

"You must be very busy just now ; I suppose we shall 
be having the election quite soon." 

He looked at her with a markedly ironical smile and 
she saw insolence again in his eyes. 

"Damn the election !" he replied, quite savagely. *'IVe 
not come here to talk about the election. I've come here 
to talk to you, and to talk about you. Miss Moon." 

If he had attacked her like a tramp, beating her with 
fist Mows to the ground, he could not more completely 
have shocked her into abject terror. 

"What do you mean ?" she stariimered, though she knew 
that he meant bitter mischief and that she was indeed 
lost. 

"I mean what I say. Miss Moon. Miss Cynthia Moon. 
I have come here, if you will permit me, and even if you 
won't permit me, to talk about yourself, Cynthia Moon." 

So he knew. How in God's name had he come to 
know? But he knew. 

Higby pulled a small object from his pocket and thrust 
it before her face. She knew what it was instantly . . . 
a photograph of herself, a photograph that had been taken 
at Mr. Bonnett's instance and at Mr. Bonnett's expense 
not so very long ago, though it seemed like a hundred 
years. With the meaningless futility of startled thoughts 
she recalled the photographer's shop, and the photogra- 
pher's room, and the photographer's face. She even 
found herself making a purposeless effort to recall the 
photographer's name. A useless impulse made her stretch 
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out her hand to snatch at the dreadful piece of cardboard. 
But Higby was much too quick for her and thrust her 
likeness back into his pocket. 

"No you don't, Cynthia," he shouted. "That is my 
property. I've bought it and paid for it, and I mean 
to keep it for the present. Not that it would do you any 
good if you did get hold of it, for I can get more where 
that came from." 

They were standing now facing one another on the 
deserted road, he with a face distorted with malign de- 
light, she panting and pallid. There followed a few sec- 
onds of horrid silence. 

"Well," Higby asked with an ugly chuckle, "haven't 
you got anything to say about it?" 

Cynthia was sick with fear and dread, for she realized 
all the possibilities of power that Higby now commanded, 
and she saw revealed in all its ugliness and brutality the 
kind of man that Higby was when he found himself 
powerful. But she commanded her drooping courage to 
sustain her in the struggle. Of course denial was im^ 
possible and defiance absurd. 

"How did you get that?" Her voice sounded thin and 
hollow, but at least she was able to keep it steady. 

"Never mind how I got it," he answered with a grin. 
"The point is that I have got it and that you know that I 
have got it. Only you and I at present." 

"What are you going to do?" Her voice was still 
toneless and empty, but also still steady. She knew that 
her questions were foolish, but she was trying to collect 
herself, to look this way and that. 

"The point is, what are you going to do ?" he answered 
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mockingly. 'That is the important thing, my dear 
Cynthia.** 

"Please address me as Miss March." 

She tried to say this with dignity, but a hen might 
as well have attempted to be dignified in the presence of 
a fox. 

"Why should I ? It is not your name, and there's no- 
body to overhear us." 

"Then address me as Miss Moon. I thought you were 
a gentleman, Mr. Higby." 

"I shall address you as I please," he said' roughly, but 
the word she had used stung him a little, reminding him 
of what he had always striven to seem, and his face grew 
smoother and his voice less common. "You are an im- 
postor, you know. Still if it affords you any satisfaction 
I will continue to call you Miss March. It is for you to 
decide how long I shall continue to do so." 

She knew well enough what was coming, what he was 
surely going to say. She was helplessly, hc^)elessly 
snared. She said nothing, waiting for him to speak. 

Higby, his first vulgar moment of blatant triumph over, 
b^;an to consider his course more carefully. He had 
enjoyed it thoroughly, he had let himself go in his wild 
desire to show his power; but he did not want to give 
himself away too completely. He had for so long trained 
himself to restraint, so long schooled himself to appear 
the thing he was not that his ebullition now annoyed 
him a little. The game seemed really in his hands now, 
but really you never could tell with a woman. She might 
even, absurd as it seemed ... no, surely that was 
too absurd to be seriously taken into account Still there 
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was nothing to lose and something, perhaps, to gain by 
going cautiously. He became the unreal, everyday Higby 
again. 

"Miss March," he said quietly, "you must excuse me 
if I have been a little unceremonious in letting my cat 
out of the bag. You have twice turned me down pretty 
badly, you know, and it's not in human nature to resist 
paying off an old score." 

"Not in your human nature," she said softly, more 
as if communing with herself than directly addressing 
him. She knew that he was out to bargain and that any 
attempt to appeal to him would be so much wasted breath. 
He winced a little at her words. 

"All human nature is much the same, believe me, when 
it is stirred by stFong passions. If you will allow me I 
will accompany you a little way on your homeward road 
while I explain how we stand." 

It was clear enough how they stood, but Cynthia 
wished to learn exactly what his purpose was, though 
she guessed at it clearly enough. So she bent her head 
in sign of agreement and began to walk forward slowly, 
and Higby walked slowly by her side. 

"It is unnecessary for me," he began, speaking with the 
measured ease of his habitual assumption, "to tell you 
how I obtained this picture . . ." he touched lightly 
as he spoke the pocket where the picture lay concealed, 
"as it is unnecessary for you to deny to me that you are 
its original. That picture need never be seen by a soul 
in this place save you and me. Let me speak about my- 
self. Let me assure you that I love you so strongly, 
so ardently that I would stick at nothing to win you. It 
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seems to me that I hold the card which will win, you 
know. If you tell me that it is ungentlemanly, that it 
is cowardly of me to use the card that chance has given 
me in order to force — let me say, persuade — ^you into 
thinking better of your refusal of me, I can only say 
that I do not care, that such taunts will have no effect 
upon my purpose." 

She knew as well as he did that he was speaking the 
truth, so she kept silence. He had paused to give her a 
chance to speak, but as she did not speak he went on. 

"For the third time, I make you an offer of myself. 
The first time I misunderstood you and you misunder- 
stood me. The second time there was no misunderstand- 
ing. There shall be no misunderstanding now. Miss 
March, I want you to marry me. Please weigh my words. 
I want you, with all the strength of my manhood, with 
all the force of my will, to be my wife." 

Cynthia turned her head and looked steadily at him. 

"What is the alternative ?" 

"The alternative," he replied gravely, "is, I think, ob- 
vious. If I am a good friend, I am a bad enemy. If 
I am a strong lover, I am also a strong hater. If you 
marry me your secret is safe. I will make you a good 
husband. I shall have what I want, but so shall you. 
You know what I can give you, and it will be generously 
given. We will walk together our successful way. But 
if you deny me my desire, my great desire, then Miss 
March will cease to be, and Miss Moon will take her 
place. Can you give me an answer, a favourable answer 
now?" 

C3mthia shook her head. By this time they had come 
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lo the great avenue of trees and she stopped in her walk. 
Higby stopped too. 

"You must give me time to think," she said, dully. 
Surely you know that you must give me time to think." 
Certainly," Higby responded. "Take your time, Miss 
March — ^shall we say a week — ^and I hope you will em- 
ploy it thinking kindly of me. I urge it as your lover, I 
urge it as your friend, I urge it also as a man of business 
and as a man of the world. Believe me, Miss March, it 
is the wisest thing you can do, the only wise thing you 
can do. Good night, Miss March." 

He raised his hat, and Cynthia, moving away from him 
without speaking, sped swiftly along the avenue. Higby 
looked after her thoughtfully. 

"Will she come to heel, I wonder ?" he said to himself. 
"I think she will come to heel." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



"my foeman knows my secret" 



HiGBY had gone. Cynthia looked round her dully, with 
eyes that saw, but carried no message to her brain. The 
familiar road seemed to return to her knowledge slowly 
and through a mist, like the negative of a photograph 
when its details g^dually emerge in the acid bath. 

At any rate she was once more alone. The hated voice, 
with its intonations of mingled threat and sneer, was 
silent, the hated figure in whom her distorted senses now 
seemed to see something inhuman and devilish, was re- 
moved, and she could make her way home, as quickly as 
her shaking legs would carry her ; at home, she could lock 
herself in her room and think. 

Her secret was discovered and lay in the hands of a 
man who was without pity, who would use it ruthlessly 
and relentlessly in the pursuit of his own ends. It was 
useless to beseech him, to ask for pity. He had one end in 
view and would attain it. That was his way. 

What was the best thing for her to do? She had a 
week of grace to decide in, before she need give Higby her 
answer, before he would move, if that answer were a de- 
nial. Would it be best to disappear quietly, leaving a 
letter of explanation for Lord Padbury ? 

Her heart seemed to stop as she had a swift vision 
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of the old man's grief. Would it be best for her to tell 
him at once? Never for one moment did she think of 
the possibility of marriage with Higby. She had not im- 
mediately given him the definite refusal which she longed 
to shriek at him, but her holding back had only been 
inspired by the wild wish for a little time to be accorded 
her, a little time in which she could decide what to do and 
how to face the world ag^in, alone. 

If only John Fennel had not failed her ! As she walked 
up the long drive to the house, this was the thought that 
beat most insistently in her brain. If she could have had 
him to turn to, to be helped by. But that hope was all 
over now. He had never spoken, he had plainly been 
amusing himself by making love to her without the slight- 
est intention of asking her to marry him. She must for- 
ever put him out of her mind and heart, forget him if 
she could, and if she could not, at least make up her mind 
to put him out of her life forever. 

She stumbled up the steps of the terrace, and across 
the broad flagstones, into the hall. She was horribly 
tired, and it seemed to her as if she could never mount 
the stairs that loomed ahead of her and reach her room. 

A man's figure crossed the hall as she entered it, and 
he stared into her face. It was John Fennel, and he 
tried to speak to her, but she pushed past him. He, of all 
others, was the last person she wanted to speak to in her 
agony; he, who had failed her, and so horribly. She 
climbed the stairs slowly and painfully, and reaching the 
door of her room, she opened it, went in, and locked it 
behind her. 

Once inside the room, she flung herself heavily on the 
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bed. Her brain felt numb, and she could not think with 
any clearness, but she had groped towards a solution of 
what to do and to this she clung frantically. "I must go 
away from here at once!" she kept saying to herself. 
*'I must go away. I must leave a letter for grandfather. 
That devil, Higby, shall not be the first to tell him ; and 
after that, I will go away. He will tell Aunt Malvina 
and John, and they must think what they like of me, 
but at least, I shall be gone." 

She got off the bed and stumbled towards the writing- 
desk, caught at pen and paper and began to write. 

'*Dear, dear grandfather," she began, "let me call you 
this for the last time, for I have a terrible confession to 
make. I am not " 

She stopped short, shaken with grief and pain. She 
could not go on just yet: she was not calm enough for 
such a task. She staggered back to the bed and again 
flung herself upon it, praying for the relief of tears. 

The tears came at last and she sobbed uncontrollably. 

"Oh, Qarence !" she cried, as if her friend were by, 
*'it hasn't turned out very well, after all, has it? Why 
did you make me do it? I never should have thought of 
it without you. It was wonderful while it lasted, but it 
hasn't lasted very long, dear, and now you are gone, and 
I have no one to help me." 

She wept on for a moment in utter despair^ her head 
buried in the pillows to stifle the sound of her sobs. 
Presently, she raised herself a little. Someone had 
knocked on the door. She waited in silence scarcely draw- 
ing a breath, hoping the knocker would go away if no 
sound were heard from the room. But presently another 
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knock came and then another, and finally John Fennel's 
voice said : — 

"Qarence, I want to speak to you. I know you're in- 
side, so please answer." 

Cynthia sat up hastily. 

*Tm sorry I can't talk to you, John," she said in as 
clear a voice as she could command. "I've got rather 
a headache, and am lying down." 

"I won't keep you long," said the voice outside, "but 
I must see you urgently for a few minutes. Please un- 
lock the door." 

Cynthia shook her head, though there was none to see 
the denial. 

"I'm sorry I can't, John," she said huskily. "I want 
to be alone." 

"Very well," came the answer. "I shall stay outside 
here till you are well enough to see me or till you come 
out." 

Cynthia's tears began to flow afresh. 

"I wish you would go away," she said, in a broken 
voice, which made no attempt to disguise the grief of its 
owner. "I want to be alone and see no one — least of 
all you." 

There was a rattling of the handle and a pressure that 
made the door creak. 

"Clarence," said John Fennel's voice, "I give you my 
word of honour, if you don't let me in I shall break down 
the door." 

Cynthia slid from the bed and stood upright For a 
moment she hesitated. Then, with a hopeless little ges- 
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ture, she went to the door, turned the key and flung it 
open« 

Instantly John Fennel stepped inside, closed the door 
behind him, and put his back against it. 

"Now then," he said, lodcing into her tear-stained face 
without an effort to pretend that he did not notice her 
condition, "what's all this about? What's happened? 
Why haven't you come to me for help, if you wanted 
any?" 

Cynthia looked miserably round her. She would have 
given a great deal to have avoided this, but now it was 
here she must go through with it with as decent a show 
of composure as possible, and with as plausible an ex- 
cuse for her state of mind as would satisfy the young 
man. 

"I don't see why you should thrust yourself on me like 
this," she began resentfully, but he took her up quickly. 

"I'll tell you why presently, if you really don't know," 
he interrupted. "Meanwhile, go on. Tell me all you can 
and we'll find a way out, if there is one." 

"There isn't one," said Cynthia drearily, more to her- 
self than to her companion, and then raising her eyes to 
his, added : "The fact is, Mr. Higby has been asking me 
again to marry him, and I don't want to, and told him so, 
and the whole interview has been a very upsetting one." 

John Fennel's black eyebrows came together in a very 
ugly frown. 

"So Higby has been pestering you again!" he said 
slowly. "And you didn't want to tell me. Why? If 
you couldn't make the beast understand yourself, I'll 
guarantee to enlighten him. But what is the difficulty 
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here, my dear Qarence? Surely there's nothing easier 
than for a girl to refuse a man whom ^he has never 
encouraged ?" 

Cynthia turned away. She could not make him under- 
stand without telling him everything. And suddenly the 
impulse to do so came over her with irresistible force. 
To tell him the truth, no matter what he thought of her, 
to have his help; for she knew he would help her from 
the kindness of his heart, though, alas ! no other feeling 
prompted him. Yes, she would telPhim all her story 
and beg him not to think too hardly of her, and to re- 
member her sometimes when she had gone away forever. 

"John," she said, swiftly turning towards him and 
speaking breathlessly. "There is something I want to tell 
you — a dreadful thing. You'll hate me when you know, 
but I must tell you — I want you to know." 

John Fennel put his hands on her shoulders and looked 
at her with his little smile of the eyes. 

"One minute," he said, "before you go on, there are 
just five words I want to say." 

The girl was shaking with nervousness, but she nodded 
her head. 

"Go on, then," she begged. 

There was a moment's pause, then the young man 
spoke. ^ 

"Cynthia, will you marry me?" he said. 

She looked up at him, her eyes slowly widening, as a 
realization of what the first word of his sentence 
implied ... 

"You know, then?" she said, finally, in a low voice and 
shrinking away from him. 
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He nodded, but his gnsp oo her shocdders tighlfwl 
and he drew her so dose to hini dot he cocdd fed die 
n^mdi of her bodjr. 

'^'es, I know,'' he said, 'ixit neier mmd diat now. 
Yoo harcn^'t answered mj qnesdoo jet. IH repot it if 
joo fike. Wm joa marrjr me?^ 



tian't joa see it's too late?^ she cried, '^f jaa had 
loved me yoo woold have asked me before, adced me when 
we sfrmrd to be so nracfa to each odier, when joa were 
nwking me think jroa knrcd me, making me k>Te yon." 

He cangfat her soddenlj to him, and in spile of her 
stn^Sgles, hdd herck)se. 

'Then yon do knre mc?^ he said, his chedc against 
hers. ^ was so afraid yon nerer coold care for a chap 
Eke me: Bat I krre yoa widi all my heart and sooL I 
want yoa to be my wife.'' 

She raised her face to his, still piteoas and wet widi 



Then why . . ." she began, bat he tihcd her face 
op by diecfainanddieirUpsmetinakissdiat seemed 
as if it woold never end. 

'^ooVe mine now/' he said finally, ''and not a dioo- 
sand million Higbys shall take yoo from mef 

The name broagfat Cjmthia's mind bade from the won- 
derfol dream where it was sojoformDg to die hatefnl 
reality which had to be faced. She drew away a little 
f rcHn her lover and looked at him vridi frightened eyes. 

''Jcrfm," she said, "that's what I was goic^ to tell 
yoo • • . Higby knows toa" 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

"who will away to ATHENS WITH ME?" 

John Fennel's eyes narrowed, and he gave a quick, 
short nod. 

''I guessed as much," he said grimly, "when you told 
me he'd been with you, and I saw the half finished letter 
on your writing-table," and he pointed to the escritoire 
on which lay the open sheet and pen flung down on it as 
she had left it not half an hour ago. "Yes, he's clever, 
is Higby," the young man continued. "But I know some- 
one that's cleverer. It's never occurred to his sordid mind 
that you'd chuck it and just go away sooner than touch 
him with the tongs. And the conceit, the damned conceit 
of the man !" he went on, with rage in his voice, for the 
March temper was rising high in him as he thought of 
his would-be rival. "But never fear, sweetheart, we'll 
teach him a lesson he won't forget in a hurry." 

"What can we do, John ?" asked Cynthia, but content- 
edly enough, for already she had instinctively made over 
herself and her destiny into the strong hands which were 
so ready to take them, and she felt utterly safe and at 
peace and most gloriously happy. 

"I tell you the first thing we'll do is to go down to the 
library. There's a ripping fire there, and not a soul about, 
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and we^ve got to have a talk about a good many things. 
Come along, sweetheart" 

They crept downstairs, hand in hand, and John, hav- 
ing installed Cynthia in a large ann-chair by the fire, 
drew up a small chair and sat next her. 

"My little love!" he said tenderly, and taking her 
two hands, he pressed his face against the palms. "Oh, 
it's good to touch you," he said contentedly. For a time 
they were too happy to speak, but presently the girl 
broke the silence. 

"Tell me, John," she said, "how long have you loved 
me?" 

It was the tisual question that all lovers ask each other, 
but in the present instance there was another reason be- 
yond the sentimental one to prompt it 

John looked up and gazed into the fire for a moment 
From Ae evening I first saw you," he said slowly. 
From the time I saw you sitting in the big chair looking 
like a frightened child, in your little black frock with its 
white frill." 

The answer was more than satisfactory, but still it did 
not satisfy the girl, apparently. 

"Then why didn't you tell me so sooner?" she ques- 
tioned, "Why did you behave as if you loved me and not 
speak till . . . till ..." 

"Till I saw you in great trouble, sweetheart?" the 
young man answered. "That's easy to tell. I loved you, 
but I wanted you to confide in me. You see, I knew 
everything. But I wanted you to see I loved you, to know 
you could trust me. I wanted you to tell me of your 
own accord before I said an3rthing." 
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Csmthia nodded thoughtfully. 

'T see," she said, "only, you know, I never could have, 
never should have told you. Now you have found it 
out it can't be helped, but otherwise I should never have 
told you." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I had promised I never would." 

"Promised!" he echoed. "Whom did you promise? 
Is there anybody else who also knows ?" 

"Nobody living," Cynthia answered gravely. "But 
someone who is dead, and to whom I promised faithfully. 
It was the real Clarence." 

John Fennel whistled softly. 

"I believe I see it all now," he said, "I always wondered 
how you, my own dear girl, could do such a thing. But 
it was all forced on you — I see now." 

Cynthia nodded. 

"Yes, it was, in a way," she admitted. "But you 
mustn't think it was done except for my good. Qarence 
had only one thought and that was that I should be 
happy and looked after when she was dead." 

She slipped her hand inside the bosom of her blouse, 
and drew out a crumpled envelope. It was the letter 
Clarence had written to her on her death-bed, imploring 
her to fall in with all the plans she had made. Cynthia 
had never dared leave it an)rwhere, even under lock and 
key; it never quitted her person. "Read this," she said, 
drawing the letter from its envelope and giving it to her 
lover. "You will understand better when you have 
read it." 

John Fennel read slowly through the strange letter. 
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When he had finished, he folded it and handed it back to 
the girl 

''Yes," he said, "that's just the kind of letter the little 
child I remember would have written. Poor Clar- 
ence . . . ! and poor Cynthia, too !" 

C3mthia leaned against him. 

"But I should never have known you if it hadn't all 
happened," she whispered. John put his arms tightly 
round her. 

We should have met somehow, Cynthia," he said, 
whatever happened. People who are destined to meet 
in this world always meet, and this whole universe was 
invented so that you and I could meet, little girl. Didn't 
you know that ?" 

There was another interlude which lasted for some 
time and seemed to last a few seconds, and then the girl 
questioned again. 

"Tell me, John, how soon did you begin to suspect 
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Don't use the word 'suspect' — ^it sounds so rotten in 
connection with you." 

"But it's true, dear one, all the same. What made you 
think?" 

John looked at her intently. 

"Do you know, Cjmthia," he said, "I believe I knew 
in my bones from the beginning ... Of course, I was 
only a small boy when Geoffrey went away, but still, I 
remember him quite well, and there are plenty of photo- 
graphs of him about in albums and things. And I saw 
your mother — I mean Mrs. March, and you weren't 
in the faintest degree like either, and that little imp of a 
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Qarence I saw ten years ago was. She was the image 
of Geoffrey. I don't say I actually put the thoughts into 
words, but they seemed to be in my mind. Then I noticed 
you never talked about your parents or your former life 
if you could help it, and you seemed to know much more 
about the country than a town-bred girl, as Clarence was 
supposed to be, would have known. And I found out 
your eyes were dark grey when one saw them out of 
doors, and not black as a coffee-berry as I remembered 
Clarence's to have been. Of course, people alter, but 
.... Well, that day in the car, when you said what you 
did, it didn't somehow come as a surprise or shock to me. 
I just felt a sort of 1 told you so' feeling. But I made 
up my mind, then and there, that I had got to find out 
for certain." 

Cynthia nodded her head a little sorrowfully. 

"Yes," she said, "I tried to think you hadn't noticed. 
That was the most unhappy moment, save one, of my 
whole life. So that's why you went to town? To find 
out ? How did you do it ?" 

"Oh, it was easy enough, only I loathed doing it, and 
I knew I was going to marry you, if you'd have me, 
whatever the result was. I just went to the 'Golden 
Shoe' and saw Miss Dimpsey. I said I wanted to make 
some enquiries about Miss Moon and asked her to give 
me a description of that young lady. She also looked 
up the letter of introduction which you two girls took 
there. It was signed by a gentleman of the name of Bon- 
nett and gave an address at Ballington. I went down to 
Ballington, interviewed Mr. Bonnett, who retained a lively 
and affectionate remembrance of you, and was good 
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enough to give me a descr^itioii of joa wfaidi did not at 
an i3LDj vnAi Miss Dimpsey^s, but fell in bfandfany 
with the girl at Padbory Qoarrd. There were one or two 
other trifles, but tiiose were the main details of mj sleiitb- 
wort" 

Cynthia shuddered. 

^^Ballington," she said, ^o think yoa hare been there! 
Did yon see . . . ai^one else?" 

John shook his head. 

T saw only Mr. Bonnett," he answered quiedy, tfaongfa 
he knew full well of what she was thinking. He had not 
had his talk with Mr. Bonnett for nothing. 

"I did not want to see ai^one eke, and nobody outside 
ourselves—except Higby — need ever know, and m find 
a way to make him keep silence, if I have to shoot him 
to make him do it** 

Jc^m looked as if he meant what he said, too. 

Cynthia glanced anxiously at him. 

'*What about grandfather ?*' she asked. "Oughtn't I to 
tell him everything ?*' 

''Not for the world V* said her lover, emphatically. "It 
would be a piece of utterly needless cruelty. You can't 
bring back to life his real granddaughter. He's devoted 
to, and satisfied with you. Soon you'll be my wife, and 
have your natural place here. It's the one and only 
solution. Now, Cynthia," he added in a graver tone, 
"tell me just what Higby said to you." 

Cynthia repeated to him, as closely as she could possibly 
remember, the words and details of her interview with 
Handsome Higby. The recital worked John Fennel up 
into a state of the blackest anger against the man, but it 
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was a still anger, the more dangerous for being so, and 
he held himself well in hand. 

"I think I have a stick to beat him with," he said,, 
grimly. "But I don't know if it's a strong enough stick to 
make him give you up. Once utterly out of his reach, 
he may not think it worth his while to go on persecuting 
you with threats of actual exposure, if I make it plain to 
him that I have the means of making things very uncom- 
fortable for him if he does so. One thing, therefore, 
is perfectly clear — ^we must be married before the end 
of the week." 

Cynthia gasped. 

"But that's impossible ... !" she begun, but Joha 
stopped her gaily. 

"Nothing's impossible if one wants it enough," he said,, 
springing to his feet and drawing her up into his arms 
as he did so. "Higby can't do much once you're my wife. 
We'll go up to town to-morrow and Miss Malvina shall 
come too. You must tell Uncle Piers and Aunt Malvina 
you're going to get some stunmer clothes. I shall get a 
special license, and one morning you quietly walk out and 
join me and we quietly get married. Only not one word 
to anyone. It's wonderful how things leak out, and 
Higby mustn't know till it's all over, ^e're going to 
be married, Cynthia, we're going to be married ! Aren't 
those the most wonderful words in the whole language?" 

Csmthia resisted for a while, but it did seem the best 
plan when she thought more about it, and there was little 
heart in her resistance. 

That night at dinner she made her request to Lord 
Padbury for herself and Miss Malvina to be allowed ta 
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go to London for a few days to do some shopping. Miss 
Malvina who, since the coming of Cynthia, had occa- 
sionally found the Quarrel and the sole company of her 
brother just the faintest shade tedious, was greatly in 
favour of the idea, and Lord Padbury, though reluctant 
to part from the girl, was comforted by the assurance 
that her absence would not be for more than f oiur or five 
days. 

"Going to get another little trousseau, eh, Clarence?" 
he suggested, jokingly, and wondered at the bright blush 
his question brought to the girl's face. He told himself 
that the modem girl was not, after all, as the papers all 
thundered, a hardened and callous creature and a stranger 
to all sentiments of modesty. As for John Fennel, he 
was seized with a prolonged and distressing fit of cough- 
ing, of which malady he became the prey every time his 
eye caught Cynthia's, which happened pretty often during 
the evening. 

The next morning all were up betimes. 

Miss Malvina took up an unfair share of the seat in 
the car, but fortunately Cynthia was slight, so the average 
was adjusted, and as John Fennel sat opposite to her, the 
two hours' drive promised to be an enjoyable one. 

As they swung down the drive, she turned round for 
one last look at the house. Never again, she told herself, 
would she cross its threshold as Miss March or Miss 
Moon, or indeed as Miss An)rthing. As she thought thus, 
her hand slowly reached out and touched a piece of wood 
in the structure of the car. She was taking no risks. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



"you shall be married to-morrow" 



When John Fennel March made his promise to Cyn- 
thia that he would come to grips with the malevolent 
Higby and, Heaven helping, tumble him, he was not 
speaking in a spirit of happy-go-lucky bravado. During 
his work in England for the Intelligence Department he 
had made acquaintance with many little incidental matters 
that were no more than the fringes of his immediate task. 
Whatever he heard, he remembered — ^that is one of the 
habits of Intelligenzia — and the name of Higby made a 
tiny impress upon his tablets of memory. It was trivial 
enough, too trivial to trouble him much when Higby 
was visiting at the Quarrel, but not too trivial to be neg- 
lected or ignored now. One of his missions had taken 
him to Feldwick, seeking and finding a particularly per- 
nicious spy, and at Feldwick Higby was carrying on in 
khaki, defending the hearths and homes of England, and 
superintending the Boot and Shoe factory with great 
intrepidity. There he had heard one or two things about 
Higby which meant nothing to him at the time, but which 
might very well lead to something now, might at least 
serve as a clue to something that might prove more 
serviceable to his purpose. 

In the first place he learned that though Higby got on 
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very well with the other ofRcers stationed at Feldwick he 
was very unpopular with his men, and that was one bad 
mark against him. In the second place there had been a 
rather nasty Uttle scandal about a tradesman's daughter, a 
very pretty girl, and an illegitimate child, and a large sum 
said to have been paid in hush money. That was another 
bad mark. In the third place he heard that on the occasion 
of a Zeppelin raid, when one of the monsters came peri- 
lously near to Feldwick, it affected his nerves to a degree 
which, though it did not incapacitate him from his duty, 
made him seem a little undignified and flustered- in the 
performance of it. That was a third bad mark. 

Now John Fennel March was well aware that any one 
of these bad marks was not enough, nor were all three 
of them enough to build greatly upon in an attack upon 
Higby. But neither were they exactly agreeable testi- 
monies to his character or conduct and they could possi- 
bly be used — ^however John March as a sportsman might 
be unwilling to use them — as ugly weapons in an election 
contest. Still John March hungered for proof more 
absolute of what he was already convinced, that Hand- 
some Higby was a rotter, and he made it his business to 
seek it with all the zeal and energy that love and a desire 
to defend the loved one could command. 

He made his first move in his game on the afternoon 
of his arrival in London and the settlement of the little 
party at the Hotel Anjou. While Cynthia and Miss 
lyTalvina went shopping John March betook himself to 
the proper quarter and obtained a marriage license. He 
encountered no difficulty here as he had kept on a bachelor 
flat in London ever since his return to England, and 
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rightly regarded it as his own proper residence and him- 
self as only a guest at the Quarrel. This he showed in 
a rapture to Cynthia while Aunt Malvina was enjoying 
her afternoon nap, and the pair came to an agreement 
to be married on the following day. 

Then John March shot off in the car to pay a flying visit 
to the election agent who was acting for Higby in Bear- 
bridge, the chief town of the Southern Division of River- 
shire. The agent was delighted to welcome the heir to 
Padbury Quarrel, but he was very little delighted when 
he heard what the heir to Padbury Quarrel had to say. 
For John March announced that he was afraid his con- 
science would compel him to come forward as an Inde- 
pendent candidate for the Southern Division. As up to 
this time there had been no faintest suggestion of a contest 
and everything was going as peacefully as an infant's 
sleep, the agent would have been staggered by the infor- 
mation, if the information had been tendered by some 
nobody in the county or some carpet-bagger from out- 
side. But when the confidence was tendered by John 
Fennel March, future Lord Padbury, heir to the Quar- 
rel, distinguished soldier, and most popular man for his 
years in the county, the agent was, as he frankly admitted, 
knocked all of a heap. 

"But, my dear sir," he protested, "think of what you 
are saying, think of what you are doing. Mr. Higby 
has the pledged support of almost all the gentry in the 
Division, and especially of your uncle." 

"My uncle," John March answered composedly, "has 
long been well aware that my social and political opinions 
are very different from his." 
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Figuratively speaking the bewildered and slightly in- 
dignant agent threw up his hands to Heaven. 

''You are taking us dreadfully unawares, Mr. March." 

"On the contrary, I am giving you immediate informa- 
tion of my intention so that my candidature may not 
come as a surprise to you." 

With these words John Fennel March walked out of 
the office, leaving a gasping agent to collect his senses. 

Next morning John asked Cynthia to tell Miss Mal- 
vina that he wished for the young girl's company on a 
little expedition, the purport of which was to be kept 
secret as it was intended to result in a little surprise. Miss 
Malvina, who was all for letting young people whom she 
loved have their own way, assured Cynthia that she would 
not be in the least lonely for an hour or so, as she was 
still a little tired after yesterday's journey and subsequent 
shopping, and would be very pleased to pass part of the 
morning idly over an interesting novel which she had 
just begun. But her interest in the novel ceased abruptly 
sometime later when John and C3mthia came in with an 
air of happy guilt about them, and Cynthia rushing to 
the dear lady and clasping her in her arms said, "Dear 
Aunt Malvina, John and I are married." 

It took much to surprise Miss Malvina and these hid- 
ings did not surprise her. She had seen what she had 
seen with her quiet kindly eyes. And when Csmthia ex- 
pressed the hope that her grandfather would not be angry 
Miss Malvina said, "My darling Clarence, your grand- 
father would never be angry with an)rthing you did, but 
why did you not let him know?" And when John March 
assured her that C3mthia had acted in accordance with his 
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special wish Miss Malvina said, "My dear John, I am sure 
that whatever you do is right." 

Then Miss Malvina, who had seen many marriages, 
murmured to herself a benediction which began with 
"God bless them both" and trailed off inconsequently into 
"May the Lord have mercy on their souls." 

Of course John and Cynthia were rapturously happy : 
that is to be taken for granted, as they both took- it for 
granted that no two lovers had ever been so happy be- 
fore, and that no two lovers would ever be so happy again. 
Also they would always be happy to the end of ends : the 
fire of love would never wane, its wine and bread would 
never taste bitter. Let us leave unsung the bliss of union, 
the kisses of lovers — "Could I stop them when a million 
seemed too few?" Let us pass by the garlanded door 
with the gentle prayer that happiness may endure. 



AFTER XXXVm 



A I1KIE5D or SEED 

Johk's next step in Us campaign, taken on die 
ni^ after his marriage; nas ooe of great nnpoftanoc 
During his TntrlHgence days he had come across nany 
men in high places and was on very fnendhf temK witb 
several of tfacm. One of thtse was that Terr Head of 
Department with whom Handsome Higfay, oc a. memor- 
able occasion had a c ou%eisa tion about Army BootSu John 
Mardi, who had heard of the contract, reasoned with 
hintsdf diat if anybodr coold help him in his trail after 
Higbr, this Head of Department shook! be the Tery 
man. According be paid him a visit and was Toy 
cordialhr received. At a hint from Tofan Femsd that 
his boane^ was higfahr private, the Head of Department 
banished his secretary from the room, and kanir^ back 
in ins diair beamed amiably t^wn his visitor. 

^VdL my dear f eDow." he said, 'Srhat can I do for 
yonr" 

John smiled. 

''Yon win probably not be smpii i »ed to hear that I lare 
come to ask yon to do me a favour; I siqipose that is the 
object of most of yoor viators?^ 

It is certainly with a lot of them," said the Head of 
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Department, "but there is none of them I should be more 
pleased to gratify than you." 

"Perhaps you will find my request an odd one," said 
John March, "and probably it is grossly improper and 
entirely out of harmony with departmental methods, but 
I want you to grant it all the same, even if you kick me 
downstairs directly afterwards." 

"This sounds interesting," the Head of Department 
commented. "Go ahead." 

"Can you tell me anything against Hamilton Higby. 
You know, the Golden Shoe man, the man they call Hand- 
some Higby ?" 

"I certainly could not tell you anything for him," said 
the Head of Department with a surprised stare. "But 
what the devil have you to do with Handsome Higby ?" 

"He is behaving like a very especial kind of cad and 
bounder and blackguard towards a dear friend of mine," 
John March said slowly. "I should be eternally grateful 
to you if you could lend me a hand. I believe that I 
have done the state some service and it has been intimated 
to me pretty plainly that the gods who sit in the High 
Places have it in their majestic minds to give me some 
sign of their approval. I tell you plainly that there isn't 
anything they could do for me that I wouldn't gladly 
surrender in exchange for some fact or facts that would 
help me to make Higby hold his damned tongue. I can't 
tell you more. You know me well enough to know I 
don't speak lightly. Can you, and if you can, will you, 
help me in this ?" 

The stare of surprise widened. 

"You certainly have served the state," the Head of 
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Department said, "especially in that Feldwick business, 
and there is no reward or recognition in the regular way 
that you don't deserve ; but this certainly is not the regu- 
lar way, but a red hot irregular way." 

''I know it is," John March admitted cheerfully, "but 
all the same if you can do this for me, I most earnestly 
beg that you will do it." 

The Head of Department seemed to sink into a deep 
pool of meditation, while his face resimied its usual official 
impassiveness. 

"I could tell you something about Handsome Higby/* 
he said after a while, "which I think might serve your 
turn. But of course it is entirely against official custom 
and official rules for me to do so." 

*T know that quite well," John March replied, "but I 
should take it kindly if you would be unofficial and out 
of routine just for once, and then you can tell the gods 
who sit in the High Places that they may wash their 
hands of me." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind," said the Head of De^ 
partment. "It's no part of my job to teach the gods of 
the High Places their business. But as to Handsome 
Higby I think I can persuade myself to stretch a point 
for you." 

"Thank you with all my heart," John March murmured. 

"We have a custom in this department," said the Head 
of Department, "of keeping what the French call a 
'dossier* of anybody who comes our way and has dealings 
with us. I daresay they have the same custom in other 
departments but that is no affair of mine." 

He rose and went across the room to one of the many 
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shelves that lined the walls, a shelf that contained a long 
row of whitebacked volumes. He picked out one volume 
from the row, and turned back to March holding it in 
his hand. 

'*I know you so well," he said, "that it seems almost an 
impertinence to question you again. But you know what 
long habit within four walls makes of a man who might 
once have had a soul of his own and been a happy tramp. 
Do you assure me that you feel justified, in the very pith 
of your conscience, in asking me to do something which 
all my training tells me is wholly unjustifiable?" 

"Yes," said John March quietly, "I assure you that I 
honestly believe I am right in my request." 

"Then here goes," said the Head of Department, with 
the briskness of a schoolboy taking an unexpected holi- 
day. "After all, they can only retire me and I have a 
very nice little place in the country which I seldom see." 

He opened the volume he carried — it was one of those 
files from which you can detach with ease any portion 
of the contents — and extracted a little section of type- 
written pages, well fastened together, which he placed 
prominently upon his desk. 

"If you care," he said gaily, "to make free with the 
secrets of a government department, and thereafter are 
seized with an uncontrollable desire to commit petty lar- 
ceny, all I can say is that for the next few minutes I am 
going to watch a most interesting dog fight from this 

window." 

As he spoke he moved to the window overlooking the 
great avenue that yawned beneath, and took his stand 
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there with his back to March. Over his shoulder he 
jerked a few final words. 

'If you should become attacked by a sudden fit of 
kleptomania all I ask is that, as soon as you conveniently 
can, you return me the dossier which your conscience 
and mine permits you to purloin." Then he fixed his 
gaze upon the chasm below him, and John March stretched 
forth eager fingers and took the little sheaf of paper from 
the place where it lay. 

**You will observe," said the Head of Department 
dreamily from his station at the window, "that the con- 
versation recorded in the pages which you are about, 
very guiltily, to peruse was taken down in its integrity 
by a shorthand writer who was not present in the room 
and of whose existence Handsome Higby was most bliss- 
fully ignorant. One of the partitions is made extremely 
thin for that very purpose. Don't be alarmed. There 
is no one there at present. I ring a special bell when I 
want someone at the Ear of Dionysius." 

John March said nothing. He was too busily occupied 
in reading the typewritten pages. They contained a word 
for word report of the conversation between Handsome 
Higby and the Head of Department on the occasion when 
the lord of the Golden Shoe made his memorable pro- 
posal concerning army boots. Practically every sentence 
that Higby spoke, as thus recorded, made it clear that 
Higby was offering a bargain with a view to a definite 
reward. At the end of the record was a comment in 
the handwriting of the Head of Department which ran 
thus: — 
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"The cad is trying to save his skin, but his skin is 
worth nothing and his calfskin seems to be worth a good 
deal." 

Then followed some further sheets dated some years 
later, in which it was set forth with a clear brevity, that 
after a time the supply of army boots began to deteriorate 
and to increase in price ; that the goods supplied to Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia were scandalous and that there 
were preparations for a Government prosecution, which 
apparently had been abandoned because of the difficulty 
which would arise out of striking at one man, without 
striking at a multitude of others. The prosecution without 
being definitely abandoned had been indefinitely shelved. 

John March slipped the docimient into his breast pocket 
and rose from his chair. 

"Thank you for a very pleasant afternoon," he said 
cheerfully. 

The Head of Department swung round and faced him. 

"That was an amazingly interesting dog fight," he said, 
a guileless voice issuing from a guileless face. "The black 
and white dog had much the better of the yellow dog; 
at least he would have had if there had been any yellow 
dog to get the better of. But I give you my word of 
honour that there was a black and white dog, and if you 
like you can see him for yourself, nipping down the road." 

John March, professing a complete lack of interest in 
the fortunes of the black and white dog, went up to the 
Head of Department and shook him by the hand. 

"You have done me the best turn in the world," he 
said, with a deep feeling in his voice, beneath the light- 
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ness of his sp e ech, "and if ever one man earned tlic 
abiding gratitude of another, you are that man." 

A few moments later he was in the street again. 

"And now," he said to himself, "for a little heart to 
heart talk with Handsome Higbj, damn him.*' 



I 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

"l WILL SPEAK WITH MINE ENEMY" 

After his interview with the Head of Department, 
John March immediately telephoned to the Golden Shoe, 
but found that Higby was not there. He made an ap- 
pointment, however, for three o'clock, saying that he 
wished to speak with Mr. Higby about the Riverside elec- 
tion. Then he hurried back to the Hotel Anjou where his 
bride was patiently awaiting him. Miss Malvina, most 
amiable, pretending a headache — ^she never had headaches 
— was keeping her room, to leave the young people to 
themseh'es. Over the luncheon table John Fennel un- 
loaded .is bosom. 

"M> darling," he said, "all I have got to report is that 
I am oa the trail of a certain repulsive person, and that 
I am fairly confident that I shall bung up his earth. But 
I have something much more important to talk to you 
about than the tracking of noisome animals." 

"What is that?" asked Cynthia, with the tuneful sur- 
prise of the newly married woman, who is prepared to 
find anything that her man says or does entirely adorable. 

"Why, sweetheart," said John Fennel, "I've got to play 
the priestly part, though it's not exactly ir my line, and 
baptize you. I can't call you Clarence, for that is not 
your name, and I can't call you Cjmthia for that is your 
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SO I mnst needs find 2 pet lamt for yen wliiiJi wiB 
saiFC Tot from boggixng at Ac jtm^" 



Tor Hcavtn^s sake," she pl»icd, "don't call me 'Old 
Bean' or anjthiiig of dat sorL I don'^t fed a bit fike a 



*^ dcn't want to be as commcHipbce as all that,'' bcr 
hns ha nd ai Tiriiftftl . '^ want to find a name diat shall be 
a real name; and that we shall bodi fike and dicrisiL So 
I dunk I shall jost call yoa 'Cara.' * 

''Cara," said Cjmdna Aoa^btiuBy. That soonds 
qohe prettj. Wliat does it mean?^ 

** 'Can' means *dear/ " said John, ''and how dear yoa 
are to me even yoa don't know, and p erh aps will never 
know, dioc^ I mean to ^end the rest of my fife in the 
effort to teadi yoa. It has the first letter and the la^ 
letter of yoor real name, and it means all die world to 



''Wry wdl," said Cynthia, and they agreed to lexwc it 
at that 

By the tmie that die luncheon hoar had deBcioudiy 
br^ftxidied, as die Inrnheo n hoor of rxwiy uiaiii e d folk 
win defidoosly hi^uish, he dedared dot it was time for 
him to be op and dra^, and he said good-bye to his sweet- 
heart who was also his wife. He swm^ Umsdf rocmd 
to die Haymarket, presenting himsdf at die private door 
of the Golden Shoe, and sent vp his name to die great I 
master of die great place: A iiwi i ml bier he was soar- ' 
ir^ in die Hft, and yet anodier iiiiinmt later he foond 
himsdf feice to face with H^;by in Higfay's f^ilmdid 
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Higby greeted him gruflBy. 

"I say," he said as his visitor entered, *'what's all this 
I hear from Twemling about your standing for the Di- 
vision ? It's all nonsense, I suppose." 

"No nonsense at all," John March answered calmly, as 
he seated himself. "It's very serious sense, I assure you." 

Higby glared at him, though he plainly was trying to 
control his temper. 

"What the devil do you mean ?" he asked, "by butting 
in like this at the last moment ?" 

"I will tell you exactly what the devil I mean," John 
March answered coolly. "I mean, if I choose, to smash 
your chances of being elected for the Southern Division." 

Higby scowled at him. 

"What's your little game?" he asked with a sudden 
truculence. 

"My little game," John March replied suavely, leaning 
back in his chair and regarding Handsome Higby with a 
look that was half amusement and half menace, "is to pre- 
vent you from being any further annoyance to my wife." 

"Your wife?" Higby gaped at him a little blankly. 
"I never knew you were married." He paused for a 
moment knitting his eyebrows and looking puzzled. 
What on earth are you talking about ?" 

I was talking about my wife," John March answered, 
"whom I married yesterday." 

"My God!" Higby understood now. His face grew 
grey, as a man's face greys who is suddenly brought face 
to face with catastrophe. "Is she your wife?" He 
realized what had happened to him, how his great hope 
was shattered, his great desire bafHed. He did not need 
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John Fennel's cool explanation to tell him that he had 
lost most of the game. But, perhaps, not alL 

"Miss Clarence March became Mrs. John March 
yesterday." 

There came a wicked light into Higby's eyes, a wicked 
ring into Higby's voice. 

"Maybe you don't know," he began, "that the woman 
you call Clarence March . . . " 

John March sprang up and moved towards him with 
such a sudden fierceness on his face as served to interrupt 
Higby's speech. 

"Before you say anything that might tempt me to 
hurt you a little," he said softly, "you will do well to hear 
what I have got to say. It will be better for you, I as- 
sure you." 

Higby hurriedly sized up the ang^ man who faced him 
and measured the possibilities of a scufile. Though it did 
not take him long to guess that March was the better 
man, it took him long enough to let March spring to the 
door and lock it. Higby's eyes narrowed with hate. 

"Don't ring," John commanded, as Higby's fingers 
moved towards the electric push. "You'll be very sorry 
if you force me to be rough with you before you've heard 
what I've got to say." 

Higby took back his hand and glared at his visitor. 

"What can you have to say to me?" he asked defiantly. 
"You needn't talk so lightly of being rough with me, I'm a 
bit of an athlete myself, Mr. March." 

"There are athletes and athletes," John answered 
grimly, "and you are of the wrong kind. You may be 
all right on the King's Club Tennis Court, but you 
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wouldn't be worth a sixpence against an Afrikander like 
me. But I don't mean to knock you about, though by 
God you deserve it, unless you force me to. All I want 
you to do for the present is to sit still and keep your 
mouth shut, while I say what I have come to say." 

Indeed Higby now wanted very much to hear what 
March had come to say. He knew that its purport must 
be to keep him from disclosing the girl's secret, and he 
did not see how any words that March could utter would 
prevent him from doing that. If he could not have his 
desire he would have his revenge. He was resolved upon 
that. So he took March's advice and sat still and silent. 

^TListen to me," March went on. "If I stand for the 
Division against you, I don't think you'll have a dog's 
chance of getting in." 

A faint smile came to Higb/s face. To lose the elec- 
tion would not close his mouth. If March offered to 
withdraw on his promise to be mum, there was a proverb 
about promises and pie-crust which might serve his turn 
later. John March seemed to read his thoughts. 

"But if I stand, whether I win or lose, I shall feel it 
my duty to make it plain to the electors of Rivershire 
what particular brand of blackguard you are." 

Higby shifted uneasily in his seat. What did John 
March know about him that could do him any harm ? 

"I know something about Feldwick," John continued. 
"I know how your men detested you. I know how you 
showed funk on the Zeppelin night. I know all about 
Millie Hempson and her child." 

Higby frowned but his spirits lifted a little. 

"My good sir," he said with uneasy effrontery. "If 
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you have the bad taste to use these sorts of weapons 
against a political opponent I can only say that you are 
not the gentleman I took you for. The bravest man may 
sometimes lose his nerve. The most popular officer is not 
always the best officer. As for that affair of Millie Hemp- 
son, that was a peccadillo which any man might commit, 
but not every man would be willing to pay for it through 
the nose as I was." 

John March looked steadily at him for a few seconds 
in contemptuous silence. Then he drew from his breast 
pocket some folded sheets of paper. 

*T have here," he said slowly and deliberately, *'the 
shorthand report of a certain conversation you held with 
a certain Head of Department in the second year of the 
war, in which you practically made a bargain with the 
state to supply it with cheap and good army shoes, on 
condition that you were able to escape active service." 

Higby really was startled, but John March's state- 
ment seemed impossible. 

"You are talking nonsense," he said sharply. "I had 
an interview of the kind you mention, though not with 
the intention you suggest, and there was no one in the 
room save the Head of Department and myself." 

"There was no one else in the room," John March 
agreed, "but there was a shorthand writer behind a par- 
tition who overheard and recorded every word you both 
said. This paper that I hold in my hand contains that 
record. A child could see that in every sentence you ut- 
tered you were out to save your skin, and that you did 
save it. It would make very pretty reading as an election 
pamphlet, wouldn't it?" 
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Higby felt suddenly downcast. It would not make 
pretty reading for him or for those who supported him. 
He longed to fling himself upon this man and tear the 
paper from him, but that was out of the question. 

"I suppose that you are speaking the truth," he snarled. 
He felt perfectly sure that John was speaking the truth, 
but it eased his mind to be offensive. 

"You may assume that," John answered tranquilly. 
"There is a little line of comment added to the shorthand 
record in the handwriting of the Head of Department. 
It runs thus: — 'The cad is trying to save his skin, but 
his skin is worth nothing and his calfskin seems to be 
worth a good deal.' Shows what he thought of you." 

Higby's face did not look very handsome just now, for 
it was mottled with red rage and white panic, and his 
cheeks and lips were twitching. He said nothing, but 
breathed heavily, trying to think. 

"I have here also," John March continued, "some notes 
of an intended Government prosecution of you in con- 
nection with what you supplied to the army in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. It was laid on one side for various 
reasons, but it wouldn't be pleasant for you to have it 
brought out of its pigeon-hole, would it? And it easily 
might be, you know." 

Still Higby sat silent trying to control his confused 
thoughts. He was clearly aware that John March had got 
him in a comer out of which he saw no easy escape. 

John March went on. 

"You are a business man and so you will understand 
2c business proposal. You know something which it is 
in your power to make public. I know something which 
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it is in my power to make public What I p ropose to 
you is siknce for silence. If yon agree I will immediately 
withdraw my candidature for the Division, and though I 
cannot say that you are my ideal representatiYe of an 
Eiq;Iish constituency, yet I know enough of some odiers 
to admit that you are by no means the worst possiUe, and 
I win give you my support. If you refuse I will fight 
you with all the weapons I have at my hand, and I thiidc 
that you will get more harm than you can give." 

Higby nodded his head thoughtfully. What this 
March said was sensible, was reasonaUe, was true. It 
was madness to hanker after any woman as he had 
hankered after Garence March, after Cynthia Moon. But 
it had been a dazzling madness that had lifted him out 
of his life of easy triumphs into such tumults of passioa 
as he had never known before. For a moment John 
March and John March's menaces faded from his con- 
sciousness. He saw nothing but the alluring face, the 
adorable body of the woman, felt nothing but the rage 
of baffled desire and the rage of baffled revenge. With 
an effort he pulled himself together and saw the worid as 
it really was, or at least as it really was to him. After 
all he had very definitely lost the fruit he coveted : there 
were other beautiful women in the world beside Cynthia 
Moon. He very much wanted now to be a member of 
Parliament, with all the possibilities it offered to a man 
of his ability, and he very much wanted the documents 
that John March held not to be given to the world. 

He argued coldly with himself. Revenge from the bus- 
iness point of view is foolish when it recoils upon oneself. 
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and had better be written off as a bad debt. Swiftly he 
surveyed the situation; swiftly he weighed the two 
courses: swiftly he made up his mind as to the course 
he should adopt and how he might appear to advantage 
in adopting it. Swiftly he seemed to tear the image of 
Cynthia Moon out of his very being. 

He rose with dignity from his chair and faced John 
March. Any show of the emotion of hate or the emotion 
of fear had vanished from his face, which now carried 
only an expression of grave contrition. 

"Mr. March," he said, "you are a strong man and you 
will understand how a strong man, swayed by a strong 
passion, may be stirred, beyond reason and beyond 
honour, to use any means that may help him to his wish. 
I can only now regret that I, being so swayed, was so 
stirred. But I am my sane self again, and my sanity 
assures you that I will never make use of the knowledge of 
which you speak." 

He was quite the old Handsome Higby again, erect, 
commanding, resonant, the man whom so many men liked 
and so many women admired. John March regarded him 
with a countenance that betrayed no sign of his inward 
amusement at Higby's dexterity. 

"Thank you, Mr. Higby," he said evenly. "You have 
said quite the right thing and I am confident that you 
will not change your mind. As for these papers" — ^he 
returned them as he spoke to his breast pocket — "they 
will remain in safe custody for the present, and I hope 
for the future. But if any hint should ever be breathed 
of the matter we have been discussing, they will always 
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be ready for use and I shall be prompt to use tbem. 
Good morning." 

He had turned the key in the lode and was out of the 
room before Higby could lift the hand he was eager to 
extend in 



CHAPTER XU 

"here's a blue-water haven of content" 

A YOUNG girl sat in the Formal Garden of the Quarrel 
watching the sparrows wet their wings in the waters of 
the leaden cisterns, and thinking many thoughts. They 
were pleasant thoughts for the most part, but not all 
pleasant, for there was a black strand in the golden tis- 
sue of her life which could never be plucked away from 
the glittering fabric. But time, she believed, would make 
its darkness fade. She could forget. She would forget. 
For the present she was happy. A week ago she had 
been married to her lover whom she loved, the lover from 
whom she had no secret. A day later she had returned 
with her husband and dear Miss Malvina to Padbury and 
given her grandfather — yes, her grandfather — ^the pleas- 
antest surprise of his life, and, after the surprise had 
passed, the greatest joy he had known since he had 
recovered his granddaughter — ^yes, his granddaughter. 
Dear John had explained, easily enough, the sudden, the 
uncontrollable impulse which had overcome him, during 
his visit to London, to make his cousin his wife, and how, 
being as headlong as any of the ancestral Marches, he 
had obeyed his impulse. The allusion to the hereditary 
temper of the race had completely satisfied the old lord, 
and he had kissed and thanked his Qarence for finding 
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the only way of keeping wild John at home. He had 
kissed his Clarence ! Instantly before her floated a vision 
of the elfin face of her dead friend; she could see the 
thin fingers weaving the web, catch her husky words of 
command. Tears began to rise, but they did not flow, 
for through the trees she could hear the voice of her 
lover, her husband, who was seeking her and calling, 
"Cara, Cara.'* 



THE END 
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